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CHAPTER  I. 


WHERE  THE  RIVER  WINDS 

FROM  the  hills  of  Westmorland  flow  the  rivulets 
which  form  the  sources  of  the  Memramcook.  The 
river,  gathering  volume,  grows  wider  and  wider  as 
it  winds  its  way  like  the  serpent  its  Indian  name  sig- 
nifies through  the  broad,  fertile  marshes  of  its  valley 
and  finally  slides,  a  turgid,  chocolate-coloured  flood,  into 
the  restless  tide  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

On  either  side  of  the  river  lie  the  marshes  mile  on 
mile.  The  grass,  breast-high,  rises  half-way  to  the 
level  of  the  inner  dikes,  long  sward-covered  walls  of 
mud  that  follow  like  low  ramparts  the  shifting  course  of 
the  river  and  stand  as  barriers  against  its  treacherous 
rise.  From  the  Valley  hills  rise  gently;  green  hills  and 
beautiful,  rolling  uplands,  dotted  with  white  farm- 
houses like  toys,  each  with  its  orchard  tinted  of  cream 
and  pink  and  scarlet. 

This  day  towards  the  middle  of  June,  the  Valley  of 
Memramcook  was  redolent  with  the  flowers.  The  apple- 
blossoms,  their  ephemeral  existence  nearly  at  an  end, 
shed  petals  like  snow  upon  the  soft  grass;  a  light  breeze 
blew  over  the  tide-meadows  and  the  waving  grass  bent 
and  straightened,  bent  and  straightened,  with  each 
succeeding  breath,  from  the  near-distant  ocean.  In  the 
air  the  delicate  fragrance  of  the  blossomed  orchards 
mingled  with  the  sweet  scent  of  the  marsh-grass  and  the 
faint,  salty  smell  of  the  sea.  An  occasional  farm-wagon 
crawled  lazily  across  the  marsh-road  from  Saint-Joseph 
and  rumbled  hollowly  over  the  planking  of  the  bridge; 
but,  apart  from  that,  little  life  stirred  in  this  great  valley 
of  quiet. 

There  are  four  villages  in  the  Memramcook  Valley. 
Memramcook  Proper,  once  the  most  flourishing,  is 
situate  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope  about  two  miles 
up  the  river  from  the  railway-station,  the  store  and  the 
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few  dwellings  called  Pont  Lefebvre.  From  Memramcook 
Proper  the  road  stretches  straight  across  the  marsh  to 
Leger's  Corner.  A  similar  road  and  parallel  runs  from 
Pont  Lefebvre  to  Saint-Joseph.  The  Four  Villages  are 
the  corners  of  a  great  square  of  marshland,  dike  and 


river. 


Down  the  road  from  Memramcook  Proper,  where  it 
dips  sharply  towards  the  bridge  at  Pont  Lefebvre,  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  raised  by  shuffling  feet,  came  the  scare- 
crow figure  of  Moise,  the  half-wit.  It  was  not  often  that 
the  old  man  betrayed  haste,  but  to-day  he  seemed 
scarcely  to  lean  upon  his  crooked  staff  and  his  tatters 
flapped  in  the  wind  of  his  passage. 

Fast  as  his  old  limbs  would  carry  him  he  made  for 
the  porch  of  Ovide  Le  Blanc's  store  where  a  number  of 
idlers,  the  village  oracles,  sat  and  philosophized  oyer  the 
vile  native  tobacco,  in  the  marrow-warming  sunlight  of 
the  afternoon. 

Moise  put  on  a  spurt  as  he  neared  his  goal  and  passed 
an  ungainly  farm-horse  with  such  suddenness  that  the 
animal,  no  doubt  startled  out  of  its  wonted  placidity  by 
the  hobgoblin  apparition,  reared  up,  gave  a  frightened 
whinny ;  then  yawned  wide  in  the  old  man  s  face. 
The  half-wit  leaped  back  in  affright,  glared  angrily  at 
the  creature  and,  shaking  his  staff,  berated  it  in  an  el- 
dritch tone.  .  ■  lf,  .  t 
"You  should  have  de  shame,  you  ol'  horse!  he  cried 
vehemently,  waving  his  stick  so  that  the  horse  backed 
away.  "You  should  have  de  shame  to  mak  some 
grimace  lak  dat  at  de  man  older  dan  yourself!" 

With  a  parting  threat  from  his  fist,  the  ancient 
hobbled  up  to  the  store,  where  a  ring  of  grinning  faces 
awaited  him. 

There  were  old  Hippolyte,  the  grave-digger  Irom 
Saint-Joseph,  a  hoary  sinner,  full  of  strange  oaths,  replete 
with  stories  of  the  most  shocking  type  and  in  a  perpetual 
state  of  semi-intoxication,  indexed  by  his  bulbous  nose 
and  blearv,  squinting  eyes;  Tilmon  Gaudet,  a  one- 
legged  veteran  with  the  face  and  beard  of  a  sage;  Hor- 
midas  Leger  and  old  Floribert  from  the  mill,  whose 
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horse,  weary  of  waiting,  had  so  interrupted  the  trium- 
phal progress  of  Moise. 

It  was  plain  to  all  that  Moise  was  brimming  over 
with  some  sort  of  news.  Sweat  trickled  from  seamed 
forehead,  and  dust  from  the  long  tramp  lay  thick  upon 
ragged  garments.  His  beard  was  so  grown  as  to  be 
knotted  in  a  great  ball  upon  his  shoulder,  and  hair, 
which  had  not  seen  shears  in  the  memory  of  his  fellows, 
hung  long  and  dirty  and  unkempt  over  the  collar  of  an 
old  military  surtout,  from  the  neck  of  whish  billowed 
out  a  faded,  blue-checkered  scarf.  A  battered  storm- 
cap,  rakishly-tilted,  stayed  miraculously  on  his  head. 
Moi'se  wore  this  quaint  winter  costume  the  year  round, 
refusing  to  discard  one  bit  of  it  no  matter  how  hot  the 
day.  A  few  discoloured  fangs  showed  as  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  address  Hippolyte,  his  crony. 

"Polyte,  here  is  de  news  you  don't  see  on  de  paper. 
Les  bonnes  nouvellesl"  His  aged  voice  cracked  with 
excitement. 

Hippolyte,  impatient  for  the  news,  which  he  sincerely 
hoped  was  of  scandalous  nature,  tendered  Moise  the 
flask  of  liquor  that  reposed  in  the  same  pocket  with  his 
prayer-beads. 

Moise,  refreshed,  talked  with  senile  enthusiasm. 

"De  Tremblay  house  .  .  .  la  grande  maison  at 
Memramcook.  Dey  start  to  fix  dat  house  .  .  .  ah,  ouil 
Men  from  de  city  .  .  .  carpenters,  workmen  .  .  .  dey 
tear  de  board  from  windows,  dey  paint,  paper  .  .  . 
every'ting  new.  Dis  morning  early  dey  commence  an' 
such  work  goes  on!  But  dis  will  cause  you  to  mak  de 
big  eyes,  Polyte  .  .  .  Guy  Tremblay,  she  is  coming 
back  home!    De  carpenter  say  ..." 

Here  he  became  quite  incoherent  and  made  a  fresh 
attack  on  the  bottle  which  he  had  used  to  gesture  with 
and  which,  in  the  rapidity  of  its  motion,  Hippolyte  had 
quite  forgotten. 

The  effect  of  the  old  man's  tidings  was  great.  A 
wealth  of  speculation  was  at  once  loosed,  Hippolyte, 
ever  in  the  lead  because  of  his  greater  age,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  countryside  consequent  upon  his  occupation, 
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was  reminded  of  a  score  of  choice  stories  of  the  Tremblay 
family,  stories  familiar  to  his  hearers  but  always  hon- 
oured with  fresh  attention,  since  they  were  different  and 
more  vivid  with  each  recital. 

"B'en-ouil"  said  the  grave-digger.  One  man  she 
is  lef  ...  one  Tremblay,  de  younges'  of  all.  She 
study  law  at  Quebec.  She  is  bon  gargon  dat,  twenty-t  ree 
year  pas'  w'en  las'  time  I  see  him.  Dat  year  ol'  Simon 
die  an'  leave  jus'  him  and  de  girl,  Yvonne;  but 
much  money  .  .  .  mon  Dieu,  yes  .  .  .  an  all  de 
lan'  right  back  dere  to  de  Beaumont.  W  en  Guy  feenish 
at  Quebec  she  an'  his  sister  go  to  de  States  an'  dere  she 
make  more  money  and  de  big  name  from  his  portrait. 
Some  portrait  she  'ave  paint  is  yet  in  la  maison  Trem- 
blay. I  'ave  seen  it.  She  was  one  great  paint,  one 
grand  talent.  Now  she  come  back  home  w'en  I  never 
t'ink  to  see  Tremblays  here  in  de  Valley.  Dere  s  some 
grave  for  him  an'  his  in  de  cemetery,  near  ol'  Simon  an 
Juliette  ...  She  suffer  much  w'en  de  baby  come  an  1 
remember  how  w'en  de  secon'  child  is  born  she  .  .  . 

So  the  garrulous  old  grave-digger  rambled  on  from 
the  history  of  the  Tremblays  to  a  discussion  on  genetics 
and  the  nature  of  parturition,  the  others  well-content 
to  listen;  for  Hippolyte  could  be  obscenely  interesting. 

Moise,  delighted  with  the  effect  of  his  news,  and  more 
than  repaid  for  the  fatigue  of  his  journey,  took  advan- 
tage of  Hippolyte's  oratory  to  consume  most  ot  the 
liquor  and  unobtrusively  slip  the  depleted  flask  into  the 
great  pocket  of  the  orator's  green  coat.  Then  he  sat 
listening,  his  head  cocked  and  his  beard  wagging  approval 
down  into  its  last  convolutions.  His  knowledge  ol  the 
Tremblays  was  even  greater  than  the  grave-digger  s. 

"One  bonne  family,  dose  Tremblays,"  Hippolyte  was 
saying  with  the  inspired  zest  of  an  ancient  mariner , 
"An'  came  from  bes'  Acadian  stock.  Some  English,  1 
t'ink  on  Juliette's  side.    Her  mere  ..." 

"Irlandais!"  screamed  Moise,  who  was  ever  intent 
on  details.  "Irish,  I  tol'  vou,  mon  gros.  Many  Irish 
families  one  time  live  here  .  .  .  McMahons  an  bnee- 
hans  an'  Murphys.    One  sees  stones  in  de  cemetery  .  .  . 
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old  grey  stones  wit'  names  ...  all  dat's  left  of  dem. 
De  worms  have  dem,  your  friends  de  worms,  Polyte." 

Moise  chuckled  eerily  and  tore  a  huge  hunk  from  a 
dirty  plug  of  tobacco. 

"Come  de  vache!  Irish  dey  were  den,"  agreed 
Hippolyte,  who  chafed  at  being  interrupted,  but  knew 
it  was  hopeless  to  argue.  "It  makes  not'ing.  She 
wasn't  French.  Dey  have  five  baby,  Simon  an' 
Juliette,  an'  ..." 

"Six!"  croaked  Moise  triumphantly.  "He,  he, 
Polyte!  One  die  .  .  .  de  las'  one.  Your  memory  is 
not  good  lak  dat  of  Moise.  B'en  nonf  I  mind  w'en 
dat  leetle  bebe  come  an'  die  nex'  day.  Right  in  winter, 
w'en  snow  was  ver'  deep  an'  'Poleon  Landry  she  is 
foun'  froze  on  de  road  to  Pr6  d'en  haut.  She  was  bad 
winter^  dat.  I  see  never  worse.  But  de  geese  go  early 
sout'  dis  fall  .  .  .  jus'  wait  an'  see."  His  watery  eyes 
gazed  off  across  the  marsh  to  where  a  black  speck 
moved  in  a  cloud  of  dust.  "Un  char  qui  arrive,"  he 
announced.  "Dat  would  be  Michel  Melanson's  woman." 
This  was  punctuated  by  a  squirt  of  tobacco-juice  partly 
into  the  road  but  mostly  on  Hippolyte's  mighty  boots. 

The  grave-digger,  incensed  at  his  crony's  digressive 
interruptions,  hesitated  to  continue.  He  glared  first  at 
Moise;  then  at  his  defiled  footwear.  His  eye  glittered 
violence.  "Queue  de  cochon!"  he  growled.  Moise, 
however,  was  not  looking  at  him  at  all,  but  had  drawn  a 
tin  flute  from  somewhere  behind  his  whiskers  and  begun 
tootling  feebly.  Les  enfants  de  Paris  he  played;  a  tune 
which  never  failed  to  annoy  Hippolyte. 

"She  'ave  study  much,  Guy  Tremblay,"  remarked 
Tilmon  Gaudet,  himself  something  of  a  savant  because 
he  had  read  Les  fables  de  Lafontaine.  "One  bon  artist, 
an'  make  big  pile  of  money." 

"Certain"  said  Hippolyte  with  his  eye  still  belli- 
gerently on  the  flutist.  "Certain.  She  was  com'  here 
to  Memramcook  only  in  de  summer  .  .  .  in  de  vaca- 
tions. She  was  quiet,  dream  much,  an'  love  de  pretty 
fille  sometime.    Often  I  see  him  on  de  dike  w'en  star 
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shine  ver'  bright  like  mass-taper.    Once  I  go  fish  wit' 

him'*'Use'  to  swim,  too,"  chimed  in  Moise,  discarding  the 
flute  to  watch  the  approaching  motor-car  Oreat 
fines,  automobile!  Grand  speed!  I  have  of  one  much 
need,  an  ol'  man  like  me,  who  mus'  march  on  snow- 
shoe  to  go  someplace  w'en  de  snow  get  deep. 

"Bapteme!     A  motycycle  you  should  have,  cruchel 
ieered  Hippolyte,  abandoning  the  task  of  chronicling  the 
Tremblay  family  in  the  face  of  such  a  critic  as  Moise. 

All  concentrated  on  the  automobile,  a  large  touring- 
car,  which  had  stopped  at  the  side  of  the  verandah. 
A  tall,  active  woman  got  out  and  walked  quickly  up 
the  steps,  smiling  at  the  villageois  who  bowed  and 
wished  her  good-day  as  she  went  past  them  into  the 

St°"She  is  one  fine  piece  of  woman,  dat  Laura,"  observed 
Hippolyte.  He  had  an  excellent,  if  somewhat  black- 
guardlv,  eye  for  the  other  sex.  "WMout  her  Michel 
would  have  mak  no  great  success,  I  tell  you.  „ 

"Great  devil  of  a  girl  w'en  she  was  small  kid,  said 
Moise  who,  having  once  had  a  virago  of  a  wife,  opposed 
an  unshakable  misogyny  to  Hippolyte  s  unconscious 
Freudianism.  "More  sweetheart  dan  one  can  count  on 
de  fingers,  yes.  An'  pretty  lak  a  red  rose.  Phileas 
Richard  an'  Adrien  Boudreau  make  some  big  fight  over 
her.  Adrien  die  ten  year  come  Le  jour  de  Samte-CecUe. 
You  know  dat  col'  day  he  was  bury,  Polyte?"  Moise 
loved  to  talk  of  cold  days.  "We  are  nearly  froze  at  de 
erave-edge,  an'  old  Pere  Le  Doux  fin'  hard  job  to  make 
de  prayer  an'  de  choir  shiver  an'  you,  clumsy  one,  slip 
off  de  edge  an'  fall  in  de  grave  .  .  ."  . 

"Shut  your  box!"  roared  Hippolyte.  "I  mind.  Why 
you  come  here  to  talk  of  Tremblays,  an  speak  of  dat 
instead?  You  seem  to  have  much  to  tell,  mon  meux 
sinze.    Did  your  ears  hear  w'en  Guy  will  corned 

Laura  Melanson  came  out  of  the  store  as  Hippolyte 
put  his  question.    She  stopped  hesitantly. 
P    "Dat  may  be  in  July;  perhaps  before,"  answered 
Moise.    "You  have  learn  de  news,  Madame  Melanson? 
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Guy  Tremblay  she  come  back  to  Memramcook  Car- 
penter make  some  hell  at  fixing  dat  house.  Great  work 
an  ver  beautiful. 

The  woman  looked  at  the  greybeard  for  a  moment 
during  which  Hippolyte  alone  watched  her  narrowly 
1  he  wholesome  brown  of  her  cheek  faded.    She  spoke 
as  though  from  the  mere  necessity  of  saying  something 
however  commonplace. 

"He  is  coming  back?    Guy?    He  has  been  away  a 
long  time  and  will  find  it  different  here  from  the  great 
world  where  he  lived.    I  thought  he  had  gone  forever 
Well  we  shall  welcome  him,  Moise.  I  wonder  who  will 
be  with  him? 

"I  have  not  fin'  dat  out  yet.  We  will  be  glad,  ver' 
glad  to  see  him  come.  Often  he  give  me  tabac  for  chew. 
Oreat  man. 

The  woman  drove  away,  leaving  the  old  men  sitting 
"e  maf ies'  chattering  till  the  sun  grew  crimson 

It  m?rs}esr  ai?duthe  breeze  from  the  bay  freshened 
into  the  wind  01  night;  while  from  the  spire  of  Saint- 
Joseph,  a  finger  of  black  in  the  carmine  sky,  the  angelus 
sent  its  sacred  summons  over  the  Valley. 

The  night  comes  fast  in  Memramcook  and  a  few  faint 
stars  had  begun  to  twinkle  over  the  darkening  hills 
around  the  Beaumont  before  devotions  began  in  the 
church  at  Saint-Joseph.    Across  the  marshef  came  the 

ZnrpH  V  y°Un.g  V°/Ces  sin2inS  in  sweet*  if  un- 

tutored, harmony  ancient  hymns  of  France  that  each 

summer  for  a  hundred  years  and  more  had  echoed 

"L 'ombre  s'etend  sur  la  terre, 
Vois  tes  enfants  a  retour, 
A  tes  pieds,  douce  mere, 
Consacrer  la  fin  du  jour." 

ctrJhe /eafnuS'  vesPeral  ended.  From  the  church 
hl^u  the,  y.°Ung  and  the  old'  the  quick  and  the 

halt,  the  fair  and  the  ugly;  children  squirming  through 
the  crowd;  old  men,  gnarled  and  bent  from*  carrying 
mighty  loads;  round-cheeked  girls,  laughing  and  glanc? 
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ing  boldly  at  the  boys  who  loitered  about  the  fence-posts. 
Here  and  there,  little  knots  collected,  and  the  priest, 
just  come  from  the  vestry,  passed  from  one  to  another 

Hippolyte  Cujeau,  who  had  the  combined  offices  ot 
grave-digger  and  sexton,  locked  the  doors;  then  came 
over  to  the  group  where  Pere  Le  Doux  was  talking. 

"So  the  Tremblays  are  returning,"  the  priest  said, 
'  'After  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  seems  as  though 
it  were  yesterday  when  Guv  sat  there  on  the  porch  with 
me  in  the  evening.  A  good  lad,  but  strange  at  times 
and  over-sensitive.  He  has  won  great  wealth,  but 
perhaps  he  has  not  gained  those  spiritual  things  that 
wealth  cannot  buy.     Perhaps  he  comes  here  to  seek 

them."  , 
He  walked  off,  and  the  group  broke  up.  In  two  s 
and  three's  the  people  went  away,  till  only  Hippolyte 
was  left.  The  grave-digger  seated  himself  on  a  bench 
in  a  corner  of  the  grey  stone  wall  of  the  church  and 
lighted  a  long  black  pipe  that  he  had  carved  for  himseli 
from  a  birch-bough.  .  . 

"Ah  oui,  mon  homme"  he  mumbled  musingly  m  his 
beard.  "Some  will  make  welcome  for  him  but  some 
don'  get  angry  if  he  never  come  back.  Dere  are  many 
who  remember  somet'ing,  an'  Laura  don  lak  dat  so 
much.    I  wonder  if  .  .  ." 

Hippolyte  mused  long.  The  night  was  warm,  and 
bright  with  moon  and  many  stars,  cameos  in  the  blue 
of  a  cloudless  summer  sky.  The  river  was  a  glistening 
sinuous  thing  stretching  its  great  curves  across  the 
glamourous  dark  of  the  marshes.  On  the  opposite  slope 
of  the  Valley  a  writhing  worm  of  light,  the  train  trom 
Upper  Canada,  stopped  for  a  brief  while  at  Memram- 
cook,  slid  on  past  Pont  Lefebvre  with  a  faint  shriek 
from  its  whistle,  and  vanished  among  the  distant 
lights  of  the  town  of  Dorchester,  , 

The  old  man  was  watching  for  something  that  had 
long  been  unfolding  under  his  eyes.  It  may  be  that 
grave-diggers  see  a  lot  more  than  ordinary  mortals; 
probably  they  are  deeper  philosophers  than  most  of 
those  who  will  one  day  be  consigned  to  their  dismal 
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offices,  and  have  a  wisdom  greater  than  that  of  the 
grubbers  in  the  market-place.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Hippolyte  stopped  his  smoking,  sat  further  back  in  the 
shadow  and  waited. 

A  girl  came  up  the  village  street.  There  was  vigour 
in  her  step,  the  lightness  and  power  of  strong  young 
limbs.  Hippolyte  knew  that  she  was  beautiful,  that 
her  lips  were  red  and  alluring,  that  roses  bloomed  under 
the  tan  of  her  cheek,  that  her  eyes  reflected  the  light  of 
stars.    And  someone  awaited  her. 

From  the  shadow  of  a  roadside  elm  a  man  stepped 
to  her  side.  Evidently  they  had  no  thought  of  being 
observed.  His  arms  went  about  her  and  drew  her  close 
to  him,  while  their  lips  were  tight-pressed  long  enough  for 
Hippolyte  to  sigh  deeply  thrice.  Then  they  walked 
slowly  away,  the  murmur  of  their  voices  merging  with 
the  mystic  sounds  of  the  night :  the  low,  steady  thrill  of 
tiny  frogs  in  the  deep  ditches  by  the  marsh-road,  the 
occasional  whirr-whirr  of  nocturnal  wings,  the  distant 
tinkle  of  a  lazy  bell  as  the  presbytery  cow  heaved  her 
great  bulk  in  the  pasture  below  the  cemetery. 

Hippolyte  tapped  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  scraped  the 
bowl  with  his  knife,  dug  into  his  capacious  pocket  and 
produced  an  apple,  gift  of  little  Alcide  Le  Blanc,  the 
cure's  acolyte,  who  looked  upon  the  grave-digger  as  a 
sort  of  deity  to  be  propitiated  with  such  offerings. 

"Good  to  be  yong  lak  dat.  Mon  seigneur,  it  is  good," 
ran  the  old  fellow's  soliloquy.  "De  blood  she  ron  hot 
an'  one  loves  deep  .  .  .  deep."  He  smiled,  reminiscent 
of  his  own  amorous  youth  and  the  many  love-affairs 
in  which  Hippolyte  Cujeau  had  played  the  rustic  Don 
Juan.  Now  he  was  old ;  the  weight  of  eighty  years  had 
bent  his  great  body,  and  hair  and  beard  were  white  with 
the  snows  of  age. 

"I  hope,  me,  dat  Fernand  mak  no  trouble  for  de 
leetle  girl ;  but  she  was  springtime  jus'  now  an'  de  bird 
talk  wit'  each  odder  an'  buil'  nes'  in  de  big  elm  tree  ..." 

Hippolyte's  was  a  strange  materialism;  one  which 
had  never  become  sated  with  the  primitive  passions  and 
appetites.    He  had  lived  deeply  in  his  lustful  way  and 
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would  go  impenitent  to  the  earth  which  he  turned  for 
others. 

With  as  much  pleasure  as  a  school-boy  might  derive, 
he  munched  his  apple  and  began  to  think  about  going 
home.  Suddenly  he  chuckled  with  Gargantuan  mirth: 
Moise  had  appeared  from  the  leafy  gloom  of  the  pres- 
bytery orchard,  scrambled  under  the  sagging  wire  of  the 
fence  and  now  stood  like  a  specter  of  Famine  in  front 
of  the  church  door. 

Hippolyte  kept  himself  hidden  in  his  observation- 
corner  and  composed  himself  to  see  what  might  be  afoot. 

Moi'se,  whose  mania  on  the  subject  of  frosts  and 
cold  kept  him  bundled  up  in  heavy  clothes,  was  un- 
buttoning his  surtout,  which  might  well  have  served 
some  hero  of  the  Crimea.  His  flute  was  produced  from 
a  labyrinthine  fold  of  his  garments  and  shone  gaily  in 
the  moonlight. 

Hippolyte  swore  contemptuously;  he  abominated 
that  flute  and  the  weird  strains  evoked  therefrom. 

Moise  gazed  keenly  around  him  to  see  if  he  were 
observed.  There  was  no  one  in  sight.  The  light  in 
Pere  Le  Doux's  study  had  been  extinguished. 

Then  the  idiot  began  his  peculiar  rite,  familiar  to 
the  countryside,  but  quite  incomprehensible.  Even 
Hippolyte,  who  knew  the  old  man  very  well,  had  never 
learned  its  significance. 

Three  times  Moise  paraded  around  the  church, 
fluting  merrily  and  keeping  step  to  the  measure  of 
Vive  la  Canadienne,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  a  tune 
scarcely  appropriate  for  the  ceremony  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  be  religious. 

He  arrived  at  his  starting-point,  wiped  the  flute 
and  was  stowing  it  away  when  the  remains  of  Hippo- 
lyte's  apple,  tossed  with  admirable  force  and  precision, 
knocked  the  precariously-balanced  storm-cap  from  his 
head. 

Moise  squealed  with  fear.  "Devils!"  he  cried. 
"Skelettes  from  de  cemetery  .  .  .  dey  come  .  .  t'row 
skull  at  me!    A  has,  diable!" 
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Picking  up  his  staff  from  the  ground  where  he  had 
deposited  it  he  prepared  to  defend  himself. 

Hippolyte  could  restrain  his  mirth  no  longer.  His 
laugh  rumbled  out  from  the  shadows. 

Moise,  incensed,  poured  forth  a  tide  of  vituperation 
ending  with  a  request  to  the  grave-digger  to  accompany 
him  to  the  house  of  one  Alaric  Boudreau,  who  was  a 
notorious  fiddler  and  brewed  excellent  beer. 

The  ancients  hobbled  off  across  the  marsh,  Hippo- 
lyte's  gigantic  figure  in  startling  contrast  to  the  shuffling 
little  creature  who  had  hard  shift  to  keep  pace  with 
him.  Their  shadows  danced  grotesquely  on  the  dusty- 
white  sheet  of  the  highway,  like  a  giant  and  his  familiar. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE  LOVERS 

IT  IS  GOOD  to  be  with  you  again,  Fernand.  The 
three  weeks  you  have  been  away  have  seemed 
so  lonesome.  Yet,  even  had  you  been  here  in- 
stead of  in  Montreal,  I  could  not  have  seen  you  very 
often.  Old  Phelonise  has  been  suffering  from  her  eternal 
rhume.  She  is  a  little  better  now.  But  why  can  she 
not  confine  her  rhume  to  the  cold  winter  when  other 
people  have  theirs?" 

Fernand  Malenfant  laughed.  He  and  the  girl  Her- 
mance,  the  same  pair  whose  amorous  greeting  Hippo- 
lyte  had  watched  with  inspired  sighs  and  erotic  musings, 
were  walking  slowly,  his  arm  about  her  waist,  up  the 
moonlit  road. 

"And  have  the  ills  of  Phelonise  been  your  sole  excite- 
ment during  my  absence,  Hermance?"  he  returned 
banteringly.  "I  am  sure  you  found  nursing  the  dear 
old  soul  a  congenial  task.  I  hurried  home  as  soon  as 
the  case  was  settled.  We  won  easily.  Binet  was  too 
strong  for  the  other  lawyers.  It  was  excellent  experi- 
ence for  me  to  be  associated  with  him  even  in  a  small 
suit.  And  the  prestige  it  lends  to  my  name  .  .  ." 
There  was  conscious  egotism  in  Fernand's  discussion  of 
the  case  which  had  taken  him  to  Montreal.  There 
was  a  little  secretive  avarice  in  his  heart,  a  miser's 
restraint,  which  would  not  let  him  tell  her  of  the  three 
hundred  dollars  Binet  had  given  him  for  his  work.  It 
was  Fernand's  wish  to  seem  poor  in  her  eyes. 

"But  you  .  .  .  did  you  go  to  La  Banque  Commer- 
ciale  to  find  out  .  .  .  ?" 

"Yes.  I  was  about  to  tell  you  of  that.  I  talked  to 
the  manager,  a  very  suave  person,  who  seemed  ready  to 
tell  me  everything,  but  in  the  long  run  said  nothing. 
I  told  him  I  was  acting  in  your  interests  in  trying  to 
find  out  the  source  of  the  money  that  is  sent  to  you  each 
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quarter  from  his  bank;  I  explained  your  circumstances; 
the  fact  that  you  .  .  .  that  you  did  not  know  your 
parents  or  relatives  and  that  naturally  you  wished  to 
find  the  one  who  was  so  good  to  you.  He  met  my 
request  kindly  enough  and  called  one  of  his  clerks. 
But  all  I  got  from  either  of  them  was  that  the  money 
was  paid  from  a  trust  fund  in  your  name,  the  donor 
of  which  had  no  desire  to  disclose  his  or  her  identity. 
I  hated  to  disappoint  you,  mignonne"  His  fingers 
caressed  her  little  rounded  chin,  pressing  the  dimple  in 
her  cheek  and  pinching  the  tip  of  a  tiny  ear.  "But  there 
was  really  nothing  else  I  could  do.  The  letters  sent  you 
were  mailed  in  Montreal,  too;  but  with  no  address 
given  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  trace  them.  It 
seems  that  your  parentage  is  fated  to  remain  a  secret. 
Why  it  should  be  so  I  cannot  imagine,  for  surely  they 
who  begot  such  as  you  must  have  been  good  and  beauti- 
ful. You  are  lovely,  Hermance."  He  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  held  her,  his  breast  to  hers,  his  lips  sensu- 
ously dwelling  on  the  warm  softness  of  her  red  mouth. 
There  was  assurance  in  the  way  he  took  possession  of 
her.  All  she  knew  of  love  she  had  learned  from  Fernand, 
who  was  a  teacher  of  unquestionable  thoroughness. 

"I  have  received  another  letter,"  she  said  when  he 
had  released  her  and  they  were  again  walking.  She  made 
no  mention  of  her  deep  disappointment  at  the  failure 
of  his  mission.  "We  must  be  careful.  Whoever  wrote 
it  is  jealous  of  you;  more,  they  seem  to  know  that  our 
love  is  still  strong;  and  a,gain,  as  in  the  outset,  I  am 
warned  to  have  no  dealings  with  you  if  I  hope  to  receive 
more  money.    As  if  anything  could  keep  me  from  you!" 

"Let  me  see  the  letter!"  exclaimed  Fernand.  It  hurt 
him  to  think  of  her  losing  the  allowance  that  came  to 
her.  It.  must  not  be  lost.  They  would  keep  their  love 
more  secret.  "I  thought  we  had  kept  our  affairs  hidden, 
even  in  this  prying  community.  Why  your  unknown 
guardian  should  forbid  our  love  I  do  not  know.  How 
its  progress  has  been  followed  I  cannot  understand.  I 
did  not  think  we  were  seen  together  since  you  were 
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first  warned  to  avoid  me.  Always  we  have  walked  at 
nights  when  people  are  abed  and  roads  deserted." 

"But  it  is  no  secret,"  she  said.  "There  are  no 
secrets  from  a  prying  people.  Our  love  is  known  from 
here  to  Memramcook." 

With  the  aid  of  a  pocket-lamp,  he  read  aloud  the 
letter  that  Hermance  handed  him.  It  was  typed,  bore 
no  handwriting  whatever  and,  like  its  predecessors,  had 
come  from  Montreal  .  .  .  "Hermance:  Why  do  you 
not  take  the  advice  given  you?  Leave  the  man  who 
professes  to  love  you.  I  have  done  much;  I  shall  do 
more  for  your  happiness  if  you  will  obey  one  who  knows 
what  is  best  for  your  welfare." 

"What  nonsense!  If  they  are  so  anxious  for  your 
welfare  why  do  they  not  do  what  is  right  .  .  .  give  you 
your  name  and  your  history?  And  who  is  the  infor- 
mant? And  what  have  they  against  me?  Unless  it 
be  that  I  am  not  good  enough  for  you.  I  could  readily 
believe  that." 

"It  is  you  who  talk  nonsense  now,  Fernand."  She 
did  not  like  this  way  of  making  little  of  himself.  She 
pressed  his  hand  warmly.  "You  have  shown  me  what 
is  most  beautiful  .  .  .  the  meaning  of  love.  Why 
should  I  worry  about  a  name  when  soon  I  shall  bear 
yours?    It  will  be  soon,  Fernand?" 

"Yes,  yes,  very  soon,  Hermance,  when  I  have  made 
more  money.  We  shall  go  to  Montreal,  far  away  from 
all  this,  if  your  protector  does  not  kidnap  you  in  the 
meantime.  Believe  me  I  am  as  curious  as  you  to  know 
the  mystery  of  your  birth.  I  have  often  thought  that 
Hippolyte,  the  grave-digger,  who  found  you  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  when  you  were  a  mite  of  a  baby, 
could  tell  more  than  he  professes.  It  has  never  ceased 
to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  in  the  Valley.  Money  left  with 
you  and  promise  of  more  and  directions  that  you  be 
placed  with  some  good  family  in  Memramcook.  It  was 
well  to  put  you  with  the  Le  Bruns.  They  were  a  fine 
pair  and  you  have  been  better  off  with  them  than  you 
would  have  been  with  those  who  had  families  of  their 
own." 
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"I  have  never  been  really  happy,  Fernand.  Even 
among  these  people  one  feels  the  bitterness  of  being 
without  a  name.  It  has  often  been  thrown  at  me  and 
when  I  was  seen  with  you  even  once  they  said  things 
.  .  .  said  it  was  in  the  blood;  that  what  they  thought 
had  been  my  mother's  fate  would  be  mine.  Oh,  but  it 
will  not!  It  will  not,  Fernand!  We  shall  be  married 
before  Christmas.  You  have  said  so.  We  could  be 
married  now  if  you  would  only  consent  to  use  the 
money  I  have  saved  from  what  has  been  sent  me." 

"We  cannot  do  that,  Hermance!"  Fernand  was  right- 
eously indignant.  "It  must  be  my  own  money.  And 
I  should  like  to  clear  up  this  mystery  for  our  mutual 
satisfaction." 

"What  does  that  matter,  Fernand?  Our  love  is  all 
that  matters.    I  am  to  be  your  wife.    Am  I  not?" 

"Of  course.  And  none  could  be  more  dear  to  me. 
We  are  the  happiest  in  the  world,  ma  belle.  And  we 
shall  be  still  happier."  He  embraced  her  once  more 
and  stilled  her  fears  with  kisses. 

"Let  us  walk  to  Memramcook,"  he  suggested.  "It 
is  a  magic  night  and  the  air  is  clean  and  fragrant.  You 
have  heard  about  the  Tremblays?  They  are  coming 
back.  We  shall  go  look  at  the  house.  It  is  being 
repaired  they  tell  me.  The  Tremblays  were  a  very 
rich  and  a  very  proud  family.  They  have  become 
richer  and  will  doubtless  have  little  to  do  with  us  humble 
folk,  even  though  our  fathers  worked  to  bring  them  the 
wealth  they  have." 

"I  have  heard  much  about  them,  Fernand.  They  had 
all  gone  from  here  long  before  I  was  .  .  .  before  I  came. 
It  is  a  beautiful  place.  I  have  often  wandered  through 
the  park  and  by  the  brook  that  flows  behind  the  house. 
It  has  made  me  sad  to  look  at  the  shuttered  windows, 
the  weed-grown  gardens  and  all  the  marks  of  decay. 
I  was  sitting  in  their  arbour  reading  the  afternoon  the 
workmen  came.  And  truly  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  every- 
thing would  be  restored  more  splendid  than  before. 
You  never  saw  such  excitement  as  it  has  aroused  here. 
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The  old  men  talk  about  nothing  else.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  holiday  in  honour  of  the  prodigals'  return." 

"Time  was  when  the  Tremblays  could  have  declared 
a  holiday  in  the  Valley  as  officially  as  the  King's  pro- 
clamation. Why,  they  used  to  have  their  own  money. 
See  this  ..."  He  drew  from  his  pocket  an  old  pewter 
coin  with  a  diamond-shaped  cut  in  the  center.  'These 
tokens  were  paid  to  their  workmen  and  were  redeem- 
able at  the  big  store  which  the  Tremblays  owned. 
They  were  absolute,  despotic  monarchs  and  I  have  heard 
my  father  say  that  some  of  them  used  their  powers  none 
too  well." 

The  lovers  quickened  their  pace,  for  Memramcook 
was  still  some  distance  away.  Hermance  was  every 
bit  as  vigorous  as  her  older  companion.  She  was  tall, 
too,  and  Fernand's  height  was  only  a  little  in  excess  of 
hers.  His  face  was  pale  and  delicately,  weakly  featured. 
He  had  black  hair  and  eyes.  His  mouth  was  small, 
almost  womanish.  Her  playground  had  been  the  fields 
and  the  dikes  along  the  marsh;  but  there  was  nothing 
of  the  coarseness  of  the  peasant-girl  in  her  face.  And  her 
wealth  of  hair,  thick  and  coloured  glintingly  of  bronze, 
was  Fernand's  rapture  and  the  despair  of  other  youths 
who  aspired  to  her  more  timidly  than  he. 

A  walk  of  three  miles  was  short  to  them;  but  they 
went  very  fast  over  the  bridge  that  spans  the  river,  up 
the  deserted,  hilly  street  of  Memramcook  Village  and 
arrived  breathless  at  the  gate  of  the  Tremblay  place. 

Near  the  gate  was  a  tiny  lodge,  past  which  the  drive 
swung  in  two  great  curves  right  and  left  to  meet  in  front 
of  the  wide  verandah  hidden  behind  a  thick  grove  of 
maple  that  had  grown  into  wild  confusion  of  unpruned 
branches  during  a  quarter-century  of  neglect. 

The  lodge  was  surmounted  by  a  pigeon-cote  above 
which  was  a  great,  rusty  bell.  Fernand  remarked  that 
a  new  rope  had  been  attached  to  it,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  summoning  the  workmen  from  their  labours. 

"They  lived  in  baronial  style,  these  Tremblays," 
remarked  Fernand.  "Their  ancestors  were  among  the 
first  to  settle  here  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians. 
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It  was  not  French  territory  then,  but  even  after  the 
fall  of  Fort  Beausejour,  whose  ruins  we  have  visited, 
those  who  had  refuge  here  were  allowed  to  remain  on 
promise  of  loyalty  to  the  English  crown.  The  Trem- 
blays  had  brought  considerable  money  from  France. 
They  held  broad  lands  here,  miles  and  miles  of  them  on 
the  slope  of  the  valley  back  of  the  park,  extending  for  a 
league  and  more  up  to  the  top  of  the  Beaumont.  And 
they  have  never  parted  with  an  acre.  Sylvain  Leger 
rented  some  of  the  meadow-lands  and  worked  other 
fields  for  the  Tremblays.  Mr.  Guay,  of  Shediac,  is 
their  lawyer.  Even  he  did  not  believe  that  we  would  see 
them  again.  The  house  has  become  so  decrepit  that  it 
had  acquired  a  ghost  even  in  the  days  when  I  was  a 
school-boy,  and  you  could  not  have  bribed  the  boldest 
to  walk  through  those  old  iron  gates  at  night." 

Hermance  was  not  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of 
ghosts;  but  she  halted  with  her  companion  in  the 
shadows  where  the  curve  of  the  left  driveway  first  dis- 
closed the  ancient  dwelling. 

It  had  a  quaint,  a  mystic  glamour  in  the  yellow 
light  of  a  big  round  moon  that  hung  like  the  weight  of 
a  heavenly  pendulum  swinging  by  infinitely  slow  degrees 
behind  a  humped,  fir-black  peak  of  the  hills.  The 
house  had  been  originally  a  fair-sized  building  with  a 
gabled  roof  and  no  great  pretentions  to  grandeur;  but 
augmented  numbers  and  increased  wealth  had  caused 
many  additions.  Three  generations  had  indulged 
their  aesthetic  caprice  with  no  thought  of  conformity 
to  the  original  structure  or  to  any  particular  design; 
yet  the  result  was  not  the  monstrosity  one  might  expect. 
A  great  tower  and  several  minor  turrets  reared  tips 
shaped  like  hay-cocks  above  the  original  gables.  Wings 
^  were  flung  out  and  an  ell  built  from  the  right  one. 
Stables  and  outbuildings  almost  as  extensive  as  the 
house  itself  stood  immediately  in  the  rear;  while  further 
back  was  a  granary  so  immense  as  to  contain  three  times 
the  amount  of  any  other  in  the  district. 

Time  had  held  high  revel  in  the  old  place.  Shingles 
had  been  ripped  from  red  roofs  by  the  wild  winds  from 
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the  marsh,  steps  and  fence-posts  sagged  at  crazy  angles 
towards  the  weedy  ground.  Minor  bypaths  were  com- 
pletely obliterated  and  even  through  the  graveled  clay 
of  the  drive  hardy  mustard  and  tansy  and  devil's  paint- 
brush had  pushed  their  way.  Shutters  had  fallen  from 
some  of  the  windows;  from  others  they  hung  precari- 
ously and  the  roof  of  the  long  verandah  in  front  had 
collapsed  like  the  hinged  leaf  on  a  table,  completely 
covering  the  entrance. 

The  forces  of  decay  were  being  rapidly  combated, 
however.  The  right  wing  showed  patches  of  new  white 
shingles,  stacks  of  lumber  stood  in  front  of  the  barn  and 
piles  of  fresh  gravel  lay  at  intervals  in  the  drive.  Al- 
ready great  progress  had  been  made.  The  old  house 
seemed  to  be  waking  from  an  age's  slumber,  shaking 
off  its  accumulation  of  moss  like  a  weathered  slough. 

A  long  time  Hermance  and  her  lover  stood  there. 
Her  hand  held  his  arm  tightly.  He  could  hear,  softer 
than  the  night-wind  in  the  trees,  an  occasional  little 
sigh.  He  wondered  why  she  was  so  silent,  so  obviously 
lost  in  dreaming.  To  him  it  was  just  an  old  rookery 
that  some  purse-proud  owner  was  having  restored. 
Much  better  to  have  let  it  go  to  ruin  and  build  a  smaller, 
more  modern  and  comfortable  house  in  its  place.  It 
would  surely  never  again  be  called  upon  to  accommodate 
three  or  four  of  the  Tremblay  men,  their  wives,  their 
children,  their  retainers.  The  work  would  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  needlessly  expended.  It  was  a  vain 
snatching  at  the  shadows  of  former  grandeur.  The 
strong  generations  bred  of  the  stern,  rough  land  had 
passed  away.  To  Hermance  it  was  a  living,  eloquent 
monument  of  the  past  that  filled  her  with  reverence 
and  coloured  imaginings.  How  many  little  feet  had 
pattered  over  its  corridors!  How  many  proud  men 
and  fair  women  had  found  love  and  peace  or  hate  and 
disillusion  within  its  walls!  How  many  tears,  how 
many  sighs  of  pain  or  rapture  had  it  seen  and  heard! 
And  now  it  would  awaken  to  become  a  part  of  the  life 
it  had  known,  to  welcome  back  some  of  those  who  had 
evidently  never  ceased  to  love  it.     How  happy  they 
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should  be  and  yet  how  sad;  for  to  them,  it  would  be 
full  of  old,  haunting  memories. 

Fernand  marvelled  at  the  sublime  unfathomableness 
of  woman:  she  was  crying  happily.  He  was  helpless 
to  understand  it;  for,  in  spite  of  his  romantic  looks,  he 
was  fundamentally  prosaic. 

"Shall  we  explore  further?"  he  asked.  'There  seems 
to  be  no  one  about.  The  workmen  probably  go  up  to 
Moncton  on  the  evening  train.  Perhaps  we  may  even 
be  able  to  go  through  the  rooms."  He  was  not  curious 
to  see  the  interior ;  but  the  prospect  of  having  her  there 
alone  with  him  was  enthralling.    He  urged  her  forward. 

She  was  not  loath :  but  it  was  no  motive  like  his  that 
impelled  her. 

"Oh,  do  you  think  we  might  go  in?  Have  you  not 
longed  to  see  what  it  is  like?  Often  I  have  peeked 
through  the  windows;  but  they  were  curtained  and  I 
could  discover  little.  It  would  be  a  grand  adventure  to 
walk  through  the  house  with  only  the  moon  to  light  us." 

They  went  around  the  right  wing  where  the  work 
was  being  done,  threading  their  way  among  the  loose 
timber  and  the  saw-horses  scattered  about,  stirring 
heaps  of  dry,  clean  shavings  with  their  feet,  revelling 
in  the  smell  of  cut  pine  and  spruce.  There  was  a  door 
there  that  the  workmen  had  been  using.  They  had 
fastened  it  with  a  stick  driven  through  the  hasp,  but  the 
peg  had  been  removed  and  the  door  stood  partly  open. 

"Hello,"  whispered  Fernand.  "It  looks  as  if  someone 
had  preceded  us.    Or  perhaps  they  forgot  to  shut  it." 

Hermance  pressed  close  to  him,  trembling  but  thrilled 
with  the  thought  of  adventure. 

"Who  could  it  be?  Let  us  go  in.  I  am  not  afraid 
with  you,  Fernand.  Only  let  us  walk  softly.  It  will  do 
neither  of  us  any  good  to  be  found  here." 

They  went  cautiously  in,  feeling  their  way  up  several 
steps  into  the  darkness  of  a  short  corridor  that  turned 
abruptly  to  the  left  and  admitted  them  to  a  large  room 
with  four  tall  windows  looking  out  into  the  back  upon 
the  barns  and  the  moonlit  fields  beyond.  The  curtains 
had  been  taken  down  and  the  shutters  removed.  The 
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room  had  probably  been  used  by  the  domestics.  A 
long  deal-table  was  pushed  over  against  the  fireplace 
and  chairs  piled  up  on  it.  Cupboards  were  built  into 
the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  hearth,  the  large,  old- 
fashioned  tiles  of  the  floor  were  worn  smooth  and  cracks 
showed  wide  between  them  where  the  moonlight  rested. 

From  this  room  they  passed  into  the  kitchen.  Here 
were  more  cupboards,  a  low  iron  stove,  and  older  still, 
a  huge  fire-place  with  a  spit,  and  ashes  still  beneath  it. 
There  was  a  damp  musty  odour  and  a  chill  in  the  air 
from  the  cold  stone.  Ghostly  shadows  followed  them 
about.  Ladles  and  iron  forks  that  seemed  impossibly 
big  hung  on  the  walls;  and  great  cauldrons,  rough  to 
the  touch  with  corroding  rust,  were  still  upon  the  stove 
as  though  waiting  for  cooks  to  kindle  fires  beneath  them. 
Another  corridor,  dark  and  windowless,  led  from  the 
kitchen  into  what  was  evidently  the  main  dining-room 
of  the  house.  It  was  furnished  in  splendid,  if  massive, 
luxury  and  open  double-doors  at  its  end  showed  the 
vista  of  a  living-room  with  several  couches  and  great 
chairs  and  rockers.  High  above  it  were  the  immense 
beams  of  the  roof  and  a  great  skylight  through  which 
the  moonbeams  filtered  brightly.  Stairs  led  up  to  a 
balcony  where  many  doors  opened  upon  the  sleeping 
quarters. 

Beneath  the  skylight  Fernand  stopped  to  listen. 
Hermance,  despite  her  previous  assurance,  looked  at  him 
fearfully  and  her  shoulder,  close  to  his,  was  trembling. 

"Did  you  hear?"  he  whispered.  "I  thought  I  heard 
someone's  footsteps  on  the  floor  above,  stopping  when 
we  stopped,  following  when  we  walked.  Did  you 
notice?" 

"I  fancied  the  same.  And  there  is  a  dry,  acrid  smell 
at  times.  Still,  there  are  echoes  and  it  is  a  ghostly 
place  anyway.    Makes  one  imagine  things." 

Fernand  was  reassured.  It  had  only  been  fancy. 
He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  forcing  her  head 
back  with  the  ardour  of  it  till  her  face  looked  up  in  his, 
crushing  her  to  him  in  abandonment  of  desire. 

She  struggled  to  free  herself.    "No!"  she  protested. 
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''Not  here,  Fernand!"  It  had  seemed  like  sacrilege  for 
him  to  act  the  lover  in  that  place.  "Not  here,"  she 
repeated.  But  in  spite  of  her  resistance  he  held  her  to 
him.    What  was  there  to  fear? 

"You  are  to  be  my  wife.    Already  you  .  .  ." 

The  terror  that  gripped  her  communicated  itself  to 
him.  "What  .  .  .  what  is  it?"  he  demanded,  releasing 
her.  She  cowered  close  to  him.  They  were  like  two 
frightened  children  in  a  giant's  castle.  Unmistakably 
in  the  shadows  of  the  lofty  balcony  above  them  someone 
had  flitted  ghost-like  along.  They  heard  the  pad-pad 
of  feet  and  simultaneously  like  the  crack  of  doom  the 
wild,  dismal  clangor  of  the  great  bell  at  the  lodge. 

"Smoke!"  cried  Fernand,  drawing  her  quickly  back 
the  way  they  had  come.  "It  was  smoke  we  smelled. 
It  must  be  upstairs  or  in  the  other  wing.  Let  us  get 
away  quickly.     Before  we  are  discovered!" 

They  ran,  stumbling,  fear-stricken,  across  the  dining- 
room,  gropingly  along  the  dark  corridor,  through  kitchen 
and  servants'  room  out  into  the  yard.  Even  as  they 
plunged  into  the  thicket  by  the  drive  they  heard,  above 
the  riot  of  the  bell,  shouts  and  the  sound  of  running  feet 
up  the  road.  From  the  left  wing  of  the  house  black 
smoke  was  pouring  and  flames  redly  glaring  stuck  ser- 
pent-tongues from  the  windows. 

Not  waiting  to  see  the  course  of  the  fire  the  lovers 
made  their  way  to  the  road,  thankful  that  the  moon 
would  soon  be  gone.  Beneath  a  hedge  they  waited  till 
the  yellow  disc  had  swung  behind  the  Beaumont.  Occa- 
sional villagers  ran  past  them,  hurrying  to  the  Tremblay 
house;  but  these  became  fewer  and  fewer.  At  last  it 
was  safe  to  cross  the  village  street.  They  cut  through 
the  fields,  then,  and  came  upon  the  marsh-road.  Once 
over  the  bridge  they  left  the  road  and  followed  the 
great  dike  to  Saint-Joseph,  looking  back  like  fleeing 
culprits  to  where  lights  and  shadowy,  impish  forms 
danced  around  a  flame-lined  cloud  of  smoke. 

It  was  midnight  when  Fernand  kissed  her  at  the  gate 
of  Phelonise  Le  Bruns  cottage.  Phelonise  was  a  lone 
widow  with  whom  Hermance  stayed.    She  was  old  and 
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suffered  much  from  her  perennial  rhume.  She  was  long 
abed,  Hermance  knew.  The  key  hung  beneath  the 
leather  flap  of  the  mail-box.  Hermance  let  herself  in 
and  tiptoed  upstairs  to  her  room. 

Quickly  she  undressed  in  the  little  chamber  under 
the  eaves.  She  lifted  the  window  as  high  as  it  would 
go  and  let  the  cool  breeze  play  with  her  tresses,  that 
flowed  light  and  free.  She  was  still  warm  from  the 
quick,  rough  tramp,  difficult  with  the  dimness  of  the 
stars,  along  the  dike.    She  felt  no  desire  to  sleep. 

From  her  window  she  could  see  across  the  Valley  a 
few  lights  still  gleaming  at  Memramcook;  but  the 
blaze  must  have  been  successfully  fought,  for  no  pillar 
of  fire  stretched  into  the  starry  sky.  She  was  thankful 
for  that.  From  her  childhood  she  had  loved  the  Trem- 
blay  house.  Till  three  years  ago  when  Gustave,  the 
husband  of  Phelonise,  was  drawn  into  a  thresher  and. 
mangled  to  death,  the  Le  Bruns  had  lived  at  Memram- 
cook, not  far  from  the  great  house.  Hermance  knew 
every  inch  of  the  park.  The  place  held  for  her  a  fairy 
charm  which  the  news  of  its  rehabilitation  had  made 
more  intense.  She  tried  to  picture  those  who  would 
come  to  take  possession  of  it.  Of  course  they  would  be 
grand  persons  and  very  wealthy,  who  would  have  nothing 
in  common  with  her  or  the  people  in  the  Valley.  She 
hoped  the  fire  had  done  no  great  damage. 

Hermance  had  never  become  one  of  those  among 
whom  she  dwelt.  The  mystery  of  her  birth,  the  fact 
that  she  was  amply  provided  for,  had  never  ceased  to 
be  a  subject  for  wondering  conjecture  to  the  Acadians. 
It  helped  to  enforce  the  isolation  which  her  own  charac- 
ter, as  she  grew  from  childhood  to  youth,  had  brought 
her.  She  had  been  more  thoughtful  and  more  enlight- 
ened than  the  children  who  played  with  her.  _  No  one 
denied  her  superiority,  both  in  beauty  and  wit  to  her 
rustic  sisters;  but  many  questioned  her  tendency  to 
take  a  greater  share  of  liberty  than  was  allowed  the 
others,  seeing  in  it  a  wild,  unbridled  instinct  imparted 
to  her  by  those  who,  for  reasons  unknown  but  not  above 
reproach,  refused  to  acknowledge  her  as  their  child. 
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She  had  been  the  despair  of  Gustave  Le  Brun  and  of 
her  teachers,  from  whom  she  learned  readily  and  well, 
but  without  obedience  or  submission  to  restraint.  Only 
the  cure,  in  his  gentle  old  way,  could  reason  with  her. 
To  him  often  Phelonise,  now  her  sole  guardian,  appealed 
for  guidance  and  support  in  the  intricate  task  of  man- 
aging a  young  girl  whose  frankly  reckless  attitude  to- 
wards life  and  defiance  of  its  conventions  as  laid  down 
by  religious  folk  about  her  were  in  keeping  with  the 
strangeness  of  her  advent  over  twenty  years  ago.  The 
Le  Bruns  had  tried  to  raise  her  as  though  she  were 
their  own;  striving  to  put  upon  her  the  restraints  and 
safeguards  of  a  God-fearing  life  that  other  children 
accepted  so  tractably. 

From  the  first  they  had  met  revolt  and  defiance. 
She  was  not  their  kind  and  all  attempts  to  mould  her 
to  their  little  scheme  were  baffled  and  defeated.  She 
was  made  of  higher  clay  and  even  her  own  efforts  to 
conform  had  been  fruitless.  She  lived  and  was  accepted 
as  a  stranger  amongst  them  and  Fernand  Malenfant 
alone  had  struck  deep  into  her  heart.  There  was  queenly 
loveliness  in  the  contour  of  her  cheek  and  neck.  The  rich 
curve  of  her  body  as  she  bent  over  the  window-sill  was  at 
once  voluptuous  and  ethereal.  She  breathed  the  sweet, 
cold  air  with  sensuous  fullness,  her  body  tense  with  vitali- 
ty, conscious  of  its  own  beauty,  luxuriating  in  its  strength. 

Below  her  window  the  long  grass  swished  around 
rapid  feet.  A  low,  musical  call  came  up  to  her  where 
the  whiteness  of  her  robe  showed  faintly  luminous. 
She  could  see  a  tall  shadow  and  a  tall  staff  which  cut 
idly  at  the  grass. 

"Long  Gabriel,  is  it  you?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,  Titienne.  It  is  I.  There  have  been  strange 
doings  this  night.  And  I  know  you  did  not  sit  all  even- 
ing with  old  Phelonise.  You  are  better  with  her,  child 
.  .  .  far  better.  But  I  shall  watch  over  you.  Sweet 
dreams  and  calm  awaking." 

The  lanky  figure  strode  away  with  a  gentle  good- 
night from  the  girl.  Long  Gabriel  had  watched  .  .  . 
but  he  had  not  seen  all. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  RETURN  OF  THE  TREMBLAYS 

SOME  THREE  MILES  by  road  from  Saint-Joseph, 
is  the  village  of  Memramcook  Proper.  Over  the 
river  an  ancient  covered -bridge  carries  the  marsh- 
road  to  its  intersection  a  short  distance  above  with  the 
highway  to  Dorchester.  There  is  an  inn  hard  by  the 
cross-roads  patronized  meagrely  by  commercial  travel- 
lers and  in  summer  by  occasional  tourists  on  their  way 
to  Nova  Scotia  who  stop  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
Its  chief  allure  is  a  wide  and  shady  verandah  with  com- 
fortable chairs  whose  shiny  leather  cushions  have 
outworn  generations  of  corduroy  and  sturdy  homespun. 
In  warm  weather  the  chairs  are  at  a  premium  and  the 
Memramcook  circle  yields  nothing  in  breadth  of  philo- 
sophy and  power  of  scandalous  gossip  to  any  throughout 
the  Acadian  land. 

About  two  weeks  after  the  news  of  the  proposed 
return  of  the  long-absent  Tremblays,  the  circle  was 
enriched  one  afternoon  by  the  moth-eaten  presence  of 
Hiopolyte  Cujeau.  The  old  grave-digger  was  cordially 
welcomed  to  a  discussion  of  the  fire,  which  was  still  a 
topic  of  enthralling  interest;  and  a  seat  of  honour  was 
given  him.  In  truth  it  was  not  often  that  Hippolyte  s 
peregrinations  extended  so  far;  but  the  restoration  of 
the  Tremblay  place  had  been  sufficient  to  draw  his  aged 
footsteps  away  from  Saint-Joseph  and  he  had  not  long 
been  seated  when  the  hairy  visage  of  Moise  was  poked 
around  the  corner  of  the  inn  and  its  owner  dambered 
up  the  steps  to  ensconce  himself  m  the  position  from 
which  he  could  furnish  the  most  annoyance  to  Hippo- 
lyte 

The  repairs  to  the  Tremblay  house  had  gone  on 
apace  and  had  just  been  completed.  The  fire,  the  origin 
of  which  was  a  mystery,  had  done  no  great  damage  to 
the  right  wing,  but  had  even  facilitated  the  repairs  by 
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burning  out  dilapidated  window-sashes.  Freshly  painted 
in  dark  green  with  white  about  the  doors  and  windows, 
the  old  mansion  looked  as  splendid,  the  rustics  agreed, 
as  it  had  thirty  years  back  when  the  Tremblay  family 
was  in  its  prime.  From  where  they  sat  they  could  see 
its  roof  rising  above  the  trees  that  grew  thickly  between 
it  and  the  cross-roads,  and  its  heavy,  wrought-iron 
gate  opening  on  a  shady  drive  freshly  graveled  from  the 
pits  beyond  Dorchester. 

The  house  was  already  occupied,  Edmond  Leger 
informed  Hippolyte.  Two  servants,  an  elderly  house- 
keeper and  a  caretaker,  both  English,  had  arrived  two 
days  back  and  had  bought  groceries  from  the  village 
store.  From  them  little  information  could  be  obtained. 
To  the  most  adroit  questioning  they  had  said  only  that 
their  master  would  arrive  within  the  week. 

All  this  Hippolyte  listened  to  with  fitting  attention. 

"Dat  is  queer  t'ing,  Guy  should  come  back  here. 
She  is  gone  long  time.  Wit'  heap  of  money  an'  much 
fame  why  she  return  an'  hide  himself  in  Memramcook? 
She  come  to  stay,  de  carpenter  say  dat  to  Moise." 

"Justement"  quavered  that  worthy.  "  Carpenter 
say  she  will  live  here  all  de  time.  But  I  t'ink  lak 
Polyte:  he  come  home  for  some  reason.  Used  to  give 
me  tabac  .  .  .  good  chewing  .  .  .  black  an'  much  juice. 
He,  he!    Wonder  if  he  remember  Moise." 

"By  cripe,  to  forget  one  mildewed  oF  fool  lak  you, 
dat  is  quite  impossible!"  grunted  Hippolyte,  ever  resent- 
ful of  Moise ;  although  they  were  as  intimate  as  two  old 
men  could  be  .  .  .  and  as  quarrelsome. 

Moise,  biding  his  time,  merely  chuckled  at  this  sally. 
He  was  busily  scanning  the  marsh  for  automobiles. 

"Look  what  a  few  weeks  she  have  mak  to  dat 
house,"  said  Philippe  Gaudet.  "New  paint,  new  glass 
in  window,  new  rug  on  floor;  new  furniture  for  some 
room.  Old  women  scrub,  like  King  George  come  to 
visit.  An'  for  fifteen  dollar  we  work  in  hay  field  from 
early  morning  to  night.  She  buy  us,  dis  Tremblay,  an' 
our  labour  an'  his  money  can  buy  anyt'ing."  This, 
coming  from  Philippe,  was  rather  good  since  the  speaker 
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had  done  no  work  within  the  space  of  five  years  but  had 
sponged  on  his  wife's  friends  and  relatives. 

Hippolyte  looked  eagerly  around  for  Germain  Le 
Blanc,  the  outstanding  fanatic  on  socialism;  but  Ger- 
main was  not  in  evidence  and  the  tremendous  harangue 
which  this  would  have  brought  from  him  was  averted. 

"No,  mon  ami,'"  contradicted  Hippolyte,  puffing  at 
his  long  pipe.  "No;  some  t'ing  money  cannot  buy. 
Take  de  spiritual  t'ing,  par  exemple"  Hippolyte  was 
vague  on  the  meaning  of  spiritual  things,  and,  for  the 
life  of  him,  could  not  have  named  a  single  one.  He  had 
heard  Pere  Le  Doux  use  the  term,  however,  and  it  sound- 
ed forceful  in  an  argument.  So  he  repeated:  "Spiritual 
t'ing  you  never  can  buy,  Philippe." 

Moise,  still  hazier  than  Hippolyte  in  his  conception 
of  spiritual,  here  saw  fit  to  interpolate. 

"He,  he!  Spiritual  t'ing!"  He  fumbled  in  his 
pocket.  "Me,  I  have  see  often,  an'  bought  dat.  Look!" 
He  held  up  a  flask,  brandishing  it  aloft  in  great  glee. 
"Spiritual  t'ing!"  he  chuckled  and  regarded  Hippolyte 
with  a  watery  look  of  supreme  derision. 

Hippolyte,  too  poorly  informed  to  argue  any  distinc- 
tion between  spiritual  and  spirituous  with  Moise,  helped 
himself  from  the  bottle  and  turned  upon  the  subject  of 
graves  where  Moise  had  no  chance  to  dictate  to  him. 

Moise,  greatly  pleased  with  his  success  in  discom- 
fiting his  friend,  fell  anew  to  reconnoitering  the  marsh- 
road  which  lay  like  a  dun  ribbon  across  the  green  carpet 
of  the  meadows.  At  Leger's  Corner,  a  mile  and  a 
half  away,  a  cloud  of  dust  rapidly  moving  caught  the 
old  man's  eye. 

"Char  qui  vient"  he  said  and  pointed  with  his  staff 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  knocking  Hippolyte's  eye 
out.      "Dat  must  be  ...  I  don't  know  who." 

With  a  straight  road  ahead  the  car  came  at  a  terrific 
pace,  its  paint  and  glass  gleaming  in  the  powerful  sun- 
light. Nearer  it  came  and  thundered  into  the  covered- 
bridge  to  emerge  with  a  rush,  and  tear  up  the  hill  past 
the  inn.  The  rustics,  agape,  watched  its  passing.  It 
was  a  large  closed  car  painted  a  deep  maroon.  They 
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caught  a  glimpse  of  several  occupants  and  a  man  in  a 
chauffeur's  cap  at  the  wheel.  The  car  turned  in  at  the 
graveled  drive  of  the  Tremblay  house  where  the  care- 
taker had  run  to  open  the  gate. 

"Dat  would  be  Guy  Tremblay,"  said  Moi'se. 
^  If  it  were  Guy  the  next  day  did  little  to  show  it. 
The  car  did  not  come  out  and  those  who  passed  in  the 
road,  though  they  could  descry  some  of  the  occupants 
of  the  Tremblay  place  seated  on  the  porch,  could  dis- 
tinguish no  one:  so  far  back  was  the  house  from  the 
highway  and  so  thick  the  trees  about  it  with  the  fresh 
foliage  of  summer. 

Towards  evening  of  the  second  day  the  domestic 
who  had  first  arrived,  a  surly  sort  of  fellow,  came  down 
to  the  store  and  purchased  some  tobacco  with  which  he 
readily  found  fault.  Questioned  by  one  of  the  hangers- 
on  he  admitted  that  his  master  had  come;  beyond  that 
he  would  say  nothing. 

This  secretive  attitude  of  the  Tremblay  servants, 
the  opening  of  a  house  that  had  been  closed  and  boarded 
for  years,  set  the  whole  community  agog;  and  Sunday 
morning  the  yillageois  and  the  farmers  in  Sunday  best 
came  earlier  than  usual  to  the  church  to  be  on  hand  when 
the  Tremblays  should  attend  mass. 

From  Pre  d'en  haut,  from  the  Beaumont,  from 
Port  Lefebvre  and  the  country  round,  the  dust-covered 
wagons  rattled  up  the  uneven  street  of  Saint-Joseph 
with  the  peasants,  the  peasants'  wives  and  daughters. 
The  long  hitching-bar  behind  the  church  was  soon 
filled  by  the  thirty-five  or  forty  horses  it  could  accom- 
modate and  weary  animals  cropped  the  grass  by  the 
orchard.  More  teams  were  hitched  along  the  fence- 
rails  by  the  road  and  right  up  to  the  time  the  mass  began 
the  people  crowded  around  the  crmrch-door  waiting 
for  a  sight  of  the  strangers. 

The  last  worshipper,  no  less  a  personage  than  Moise, 
had  gone  into  the  church  before  the  same  maroon- 
coloured  car  which  had  undergone  the  curious  gaze  of 
Hippolyte  and  his  friends  drew  up  by  the  steps.  The 
chauffeur  got  out  and  held  open  the  door  just  as  old 
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Simon  Tremblay's  coachman  had  done  in  bygone 
days. 

Within,  the  mass  had  begun.  The  priest  passed  down 
the  aisle  scattering  holy-water  upon  the  bended  heads 
of  his  flock,  returned  to  the  altar  and  began  to  pray  in 
tones  just  audible  above  the  voices  from  the  choir-loft. 

Two  men,  ushered  by  a  hoary  verger,  came  up  the 
aisle  to  a  pew  some  half-way  from  the  altar.  It  was  the 
family-pew  of  the  Tremblays  and  the  old  cure,  his  heart 
glad  to  think  it  would  again  be  occupied  by  them,  had 
provided  that  it  be  left  vacant. 

Pere  Le  Doux  must  have  had  many  sins  of  distrac- 
tion to  absolve  the  following  confession-day.  Even  the 
saintly  Germaine  Plante,  whom  it  was  said  the  falling 
of  a  pillar  would  not  cause  to  turn,  looked  from  the  dog's- 
eared  pages  of  her  paroissien  and  Hippolyte  later 
affirmed  on  lurid  oath  that  Lionel  Sirois,  the  little 
cobbler  from  Pont  Lefebvre,  stood  up  to  gaze  over  his 
wife's  shoulder. 

They  might  have  posed  for  Youth  and  Age,  these 
two  strangers  who  walked  into  the  temple.  One  was  a 
blind  man;  a  helpless,  futile  being  whose  lined  and 
grimly  set  face  showed  that  he  warred  bitterly  and  darkly 
against  the  awfulness  of  his  affliction.  There  were  many 
in  the  church  who  had  been  there  twenty-five  years  ago, 
many  who  remembered  Guy  Tremblay,  but  they  were 
slow  to  recognize  him  in  this  man  over  whom  the  years 
had  passed  as  painful  aeons  drag  over  the  surface  of  a 
continent,  transmuting  mountains  and  making  rivers 
where  no  waters  were  before.  The  years  had  dealt 
harshly  with  Guy  Tremblay.  m 

Guiding  his  uncertain  steps  was  a  youth  of  fair  and 
winning  person.  His  face  was  pale  and  delicate,  his 
body  slim  with  the  tough  tenuity  of  the  willow.  The 
brown  faces  of  the  peasant  lads,  their  thick,  sturdy  forms, 
in  contrast  to  his  belonged  to  another  race.  Guy  Trem- 
blay still  had  something  of  the  Acadian  about  him; 
Yvon  had  no  characteristic  which  might  be  traced  there. 

The  blind  man  sat  with  peculiar  rigidity  throughout 
the  mass.    Yvon,  at  his  side,  felt  that  everything  there 
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was  familiar  to  his  father,  faithfully  photographed  in 
his  mind.  Minutely,  as  they  drove  from  Memramcook 
Village,  had  Guy  described  the  country-side,  as  though 
his  eyes  had  been  freshly  opened  to  its  beauty.  Yvon 
did  not  realize  how  much  a  part  of  those  who  dwell 
near  to  the  earth  and  nature  in  its  wildness  are  the  things 
which  surround  them.  The  bridge  over  the  great  river, 
the  long  pole  of  Landry's  well,  the  pond  by  Hilaire 
Belliveau's  farm,  that  Guy  had  recalled  so  readily,  were 
assimilated;  as  dear  to  him  who  had  once  lived  amongst 
them  as  the  never-forgotten  faces  of  loved  ones. 

To  Yvon,  all  his  life  a  dweller  in  the  cities,  every- 
thing was  quaintly  new.  At  the  universities  he  had 
delved  some  little  into  the  study  of  society.  Here  he 
found  interesting  field  for  investigation  in  this  little 
isolated  place  that  the  great  world-current  neglected  in 
its  rush. 

In  the  church,  conscious  of  many  curious  eyes, 
Yvon  studied  those  around  him  as  they  in  turn  examined 
him.  Here  were  such  people  as  he  had  observed  on 
country-lanes  in  Brittany  and  Provence.  That  aged 
man  in  the  pew  ahead  whose  profile  seemed  cut  in  oak 
might  have  served  for  old  Grandet;  there  was  another 
whom  he  had  seen  before  in  a  peasant  of  Languedoc 
struggling  with  a  refractory  cow.  In  the  faces  of  the 
older  men  he  marked  a  stolid  doggedness  that  made 
some  of  them  seem  almost  sullen.  He  tried  to  explain 
it  then  and  failed.  Later  he  learned  the  nature  of  the 
land  from  which  they  drew  sustenance:  the  shortness 
of  the  summers;  the  danger  of  frosts;  the  long,  barren 
whiteness  of  relentless  winters.  Then  he  no  longer 
wondered  at  their  grim  faces;  he  marveled  at  the  sud- 
denness of  their  smile  and  the  true  homely  cheer  that 
ruled  their  hearts. 

From  a  general  survey  his  eyes  came  to  rest  upon  a 
girl  some  few  seats  in  front.  A  hat  sought  vainly  to 
cover  the  copperish  coils  of  her  hair,  her  neck  was  brown 
and  graceful,  her  profile,  which  he  glimpsed  slightly,  was 
pretty  in  a  piquant,  reckless  way.  He  noticed  a  surrep- 
titious turning  of  her  head  at  frequent  intervals,  mark- 
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edly  when  the  congregation  rose  at  Gospel  and  Pater 
Noster. 

Idly  curious  he  followed  her  gaze  and  saw  that  across 
the  church  it  met  response  from  a  man  of  about  his  own 
age.  Yvon  smiled  at  their  rustic  love  and  its  childlike 
manifestation.  He  did  not  know  that  he  had  come 
upon,  in  this  little  tableau,  the  very  affair  which  had 
engendered  Hippolyte's  erotic  soliloquy  ...  the  blos- 
soming love  of  Hermance  Le  Brun  and  Fernand  Malen- 
fant. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Yvon  would  have  found  the 
mass  tiresome  had  it  not  been  for  his  interested  study 
of  his  neighbours  and  speculation  on  their  lives,  their 
loves  and  interests.  He  was  a  dreamer  in  that  word's 
most  lovable  significance:  he  could  colour  and  adorn 
the  ugly  and  commonplace  and  admire  the  exquisite - 
ness  of  the  spider's  web  instead  of  destroying  it  with  a 
broom.  Yvon  could  have  dwelt  happily  alone  on  top 
of  the  Himalayas,  drawing  inspiration  from  the  sublimity 
of  the  heights  and  the  purple  wells  of  the  valleys.  In 
the  Acadian  land  he  thought  to  be  quite  content  and  had 
readily  fallen  in  with  his  father's  desire  to  return  to  the 
old  house  at  Memramcook.  Yvon  had  brought  books 
galore  and  the  horizon  of  his  dreams,  ever  broad,  had 
now  taken  in  the  beauty  of  dark-wooded  hills  and  fairy 
cottages  nestling  on  the  slopes. 

The  mass  finished,  he  led  his  father  from  the  church. 
The  frank  stares  of  the  elders,  the  whispering  of  the 
boys,  the  giggling  of  roguish-eyed  girls,  delighted  him. 
He'  smiled  at  them  all,  these  friendly  people;  and 
politely  doffed  his  cap  in  answer  to  their  ready  saluta- 
tion and  cheery  "bon  jou',"  messieurs. 

None  of  them  knew  just  how  to  approach  Guy. 
He  had  left  no  intimate  friends  of  youth  when  he  went 
away  from  Memramcook.  There  were  none  to  welcome 
him.  No  smile  relieved  the  grimness  of  his  face  as 
Yvon  led  him  to  the  waiting  car  where  Botsford,  their 
chauffeur,  a  good  Baptist,  was  the  centre  of  an  interested 
group  of  small  boys  whose  comments  he  could  not 
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understand  but  rightly  interpreted  as  derisive,  and 
derogatory  to  his  uniform  and  shiny  leggings. 

The  car  drove  away.  The  urchins,  seeking  fresh 
excitement,  soon  had  started  a  fight,  aggravated  by 
the  usual  rooster-like  pushings  and  shoulderings  and 
warlike  cries  of  "face!  face!"  Two  of  them  fell  to  it, 
fists,  boots  and  all,  Sunday  and  Sunday-dress  forgotten: 
one  reverts  as  quickly  to  barbarity  on  the  Sabbath  as 
on  Mardi  Gras. 

Hippolyte,  immersed  in  the  soul-satisfying  contem- 
plation of  the  fist-fight  between  these  bloodthirsty  young 
wretches,  whom  he  encouraged  with  sundry  counsels 
and  exhortations  to  murder  and  destruction,  his  own 
arms  moving  like  flails  the  while,  was  suddenly  brought 
from  his  pugilistic  ecstasy  to  the  realization  of  his  office. 
Nemesis,  in  the  tatterdemalion  incarnation  of  Moise, 
poked  him  with  a  stick  and  set  him  coughing  sepul- 
chrally.  Slowly,  with  deadly  fervour  he  cursed  the 
idiot,  all  his  forbears  including  ape-like  creatures  with 
the  souls  of  stray  dogs,  and  all  his  posterity ;  this  last  was 
a  rather  fruitless  anathema  since  Moise  had  only  one 
son,  who  had  abjured  matrimony  and  was  deceased 
anyway. 

When  Hippolyte  had  done,  Moise  shook  an  ad- 
monishing finger.  "Void,  Polyte!  I  have  bring  de 
news  .  .  .  such  news  none  have  heard  for  weeks.  It 
is  Moise  alone  who  fin'  out  first  all  t'ing  dat  happen 
from  Painsec  to  Dorchester.  If  it  come  soon  de  end  of 
de  world  .  .  ." 

"Les  nouvelles,  espece  de  cochon!"  growled  Hippolyte 
in  smouldering  wrath  as  the  fight  was  carried  from  his 
appreciative  view  into  the  orchard  where  it  might  wage 
uninterrupted. 

"De  widow  Bourgeois  he  die  las'  night  ...  he,  he!" 

Hippolyte,  in  abysmal  disgust,  turned  away  towards 
the  grave-yard.  Moise  hobbled  behind  him  pouring 
forth  macabre  details  of  the  widow's  passing.  From 
his  garbled  account  it  would  seem  that  the  departed 
woman  had  undergone  the  pangs  of  every  disease  from 
angina  pectoris  to  lock-jaw,  besides  being  kicked  by  a 
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horse  in  her  fortieth  year.  Since  she  had  lived  to  be 
eighty-seven  it  was  hard  for  Hippolyte  to  attribute  any 
share  in  her  death  to  the  horse. 

"Dat's  de  lot,"  said  the  grave-digger  laconically 
when  they  had  entered  the  cemetery.  Early  dis  morn- 
ing I  mark  her  grave.  Your  news  like  yourself  is  ancient, 
vieux  crachoir.  Dere  lie  Philemon  an'  Nazaire  an 
Bernedette  an'  .  .  ." 

"Flowers  .  .  .  new,  fresh  flowers  ...  on  dat  Gau- 
vin  girl's  grave,  bon  Polyte,"  interrupted  Mo'ise. 
"Fresh  roses."  He  pointed  with  his  staff  to  a  green 
mound  on  which  roses  white  and  crimson  were  reverently 
laid. 

The  two  old  men  gazed  in  silence;  then  walked 
nearer  to  examine  the  spot.  Death  awed  neither  of 
them,  but  the  memory  of  girlhood  stricken  in  its  opening 
bloom  had  power  to  move  their  pity. 

"Many,  many  year  she  have  sleep  dere,  Mo'ise," 
rumbled  Hippolyte's  great  voice.  "An'  I  never  see  dose 
flower,  some  lak  date,  on  her  grave.  Why  should 
one  see  dem  dis  Sunday?  Fleurs  rouges,  fleurs  blanches. 
You  know,  Moise,  once  Guy  Tremblay  .  .  .  she  is  old 
blind  man  now  .  .  .  once  she  love  her  in  de  year  gone 
by.  One  said  she  was  go  to  Quebec  to  be  near  him  an' 
die  heart-broken  w'en  he  go  away  an'  won'  marry  on 
her.  Maybe  he  place  some  flower  lak  dat.  Maybe 
before  de  mass  ..." 

"No,  Hippolyte,"  a  woman's  voice  said  bitterly, 
"Guy  Tremblay  has  no  flowers  to  strew  on  ZepheVs 
grave.  It  was  I  who  put  them  there,  hoping  that  he 
might  see  and  perhaps  recall  forgotten  things.  I  did 
not  know  he  was  blind." 

Laura  Melanson  knelt  beside  her  sister's  grave  and 
kissed,  with  lips  that  trembled,  the  green  young  blades 
of  grass.  Then  she  rose  and  without  further  speech  to 
the  abashed  old  men  walked  rapidly  away.  But  Judas 
kissed  more  warmly  the  lips  of  the  Master  than  she  her 
sister's  grave. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


SOME  PEOPLE  IN  THE  VALLEY 

(7^HE  APPLE-BLOSSOMS  are  falling  fast,  mon 
(0  pere.     But  their  fragrance  lingers.    One  seems 
to  breathe  beauty  with  it.     Still  I  much  prefer 
the  lilac.    You  recall  the  lilacs  in  Maryland  where  we 
used  to  summer?" 

"Their  smell  is  poisonous,"  said  Guy  Tremblay. 
"I  never  liked  them."  His  face  was  always  particularly 
grim  in  the  mornings,  as  though  his  system  had  developed 
venom  through  the  night.  Two  deep  lines  stretched 
from  nose  to  lips,  many  radiated  from  the  sightless  eyes. 
The  skin  of  his  square,  embittered  face  was  parchment 
except  for  the  blue  of  jowl  and  chin  and  shaven  lip. 
His  hair  was  black;  steel-grey  at  the  temples. 

Yvon  smiled  across  the  breakfast-table,  whereon  Mrs. 
Bryce,  the  housekeeper,  had  placed  a  tempting  dish  of 
pancakes  .  .  .  les  crepes  de  chez  nous,  Guy  called  them. 

Yvon  was  used  to  his  father's  perpetual  negation.  The 
blind  man's  chronic  pessimism  had  lessened  somewhat 
during  the  long  motor-ride  from  their  former  home  in 
Washington.  Guy  had  been  almost  pleasant  when  they 
travelled  down  the  valley  to  church.  His  eagerness  for 
news  and  information  of  old  landmarks  was  touching. 
It  proved  to  Yvon  that  there  was  to  his  father  a  human 
side,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  previously  doubted. 
Since  his  blindness  and  the  death  of  his  sister,  Yvonne 
.  .  .  misfortunes  which  had  come  simultaneously  two 
years  before  ...  he  had  taken  interest  in  nothing  that 
brought  him  relief.  His  chief  pastime  was  to  sit  at  a 
drawing-board  with  compass  and  square  .  .  .  relics  of 
his  work  as  an  architect  .  .  .  and  draw  monstrosities, 
weird  edifices  which  reflected  his  own  affliction,  for  in 
none  of  them  would  he  draw  anything  like  a  window. 
"Houses  of  Darkness,"  he  called  them. 
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"The  sun  is  strong  this  morning,"  remarked  Guy, 
scratching  the  linen  breakfast-cloth,  feeling  its  texture 
with  critical,  prehensile  fingers.  "I  can  feel  it  on  my 
hand.  Be  careful  of  the  sun,  Yvon.  Watch  your  eyes. 
You  will  doubtless  become  blind  some  day  like  me ;  but 
there  is  no  use  in  hurrying  it." 

This  belief  in  the  possibility  of  Yvon's  inheriting  his 
own  handicap  was  one  of  Guy's  great  consolations. 
He  always  spoke  of  it  with  relish. 

"Did  you  read  late  last  night?"  He  hoped  for  an 
affirmative.    Late  reading  was  bad  for  Yvon's  vision. 

"Not  very."  Yvon  was  enjoying  the  griddle-cakes. 
"These  are  much  superior  to  the  wheat-cakes  of  the  south, 
though  Mrs.  Bryce  rather  frowned  on  them.  She  seems 
to  have  an  idea  that  the  cook  she  hired  here  is  too  old- 
fashioned.  Some  of  the  concoctions  she  wanted  to  make 
would  poison  one." 

"Very  likely,  very  likely,"  agreed  Guy  pleasantly. 
"They  tried  to  burn  my  house;  why  should  they  not 
try  to  poison  me?" 

"Father,  they  had  no  idea  how  the  fire  began!" 
protested  Yvon.    "Here  is  more  coffee  for  you." 

"Coffee  is  a  drug.  No  idea!"  The  fire  had  been 
acridly  delectable  to  Guy.  Its  rejoiced  him  to  think  that 
he  aroused  hate  in  any  one.  "No  idea.  Damn  them, 
they  tried  to  destroy  my  house!   They  want  to  get  me." 

"But  why  should  they  do  that?  They  are  simple, 
harmless  folk." 

"Simple!  Harmless!  Grand  dieu  du  del!  Do  you 
think  they  have  not  loves  and  hates  and  prejudices 
like  the  rest  of  the  world ?  Yes.  A  thousand  times  yes. 
Wait  and  see.    Watch  what  you  find  here." 

"  'And  through  the  cool,  sequester'd  vale  of  life,'  " 
quoted  Yvon,  "  'They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their 
way'." 

The  blind  man  laughed  grimly  and  leaned  forward 
with  a  smile  of  relish.  This,  his  first  Monday  morning 
in  Memramcook,  was  the  best  he  had  spent  in  years. 
Yvon  was  glad.    His  father  had  laughed  more  in  the 
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previous  few  days  than  he  had  in  the  two  months  pre- 
ceding. 

"Keep  your  eyes  open,  Yvon.  Mine  are  shut  for- 
ever; but  I  do  not  need  them.  I  have  seen  it  all.  I 
do  not  forget;  and  it  never  changes.  Perhaps  this 
afternoon  we  shall  walk.  What  will  you  do  this  morn- 
ing? There  is  the  car.  There  are  good  horses  in  the 
stable.  They  were  not  killed  in  the  trains."  Guy  was 
rather  disappointed  that  the  valuable  animals  had  not 
been  maimed  in  shipping.  He  had  thought  of  many 
nasty  things  to  say  to  the  railway  people  in  such  an 
event. 

"I  shall  walk  up  the  big  hill  behind  the  house  to  that 
little  white  church  whose  spire  juts  above  the  trees." 

'That  is  the  Beaumont.  We  used  to  toboggan  there 
in  winter.  They  had  no  business  to  spoil  it  by  sticking 
up  a  church  upon  it.  This  coffee  is  cold."  He  had 
purposely  permitted  it  to  stand.  "What  is  the  matter 
with  Mrs.  Bryce?  She  has  become  giddy  since  she  came 
up  here.    She  is  more  useless,  in  fact,  than  usual." 

Mrs.  Bryce  was  over  fifty,  a  capable  domestic  if  ever 
one  was.  How  she  bore  with  Guy's  peevishness  had 
always  been  a  marvel  to  Yvon.  He  left  his  father  to 
argue  with  the  housekeeper  and  went  out. 

The  dew  still  lay  heavy  and  sparkling  on  the  grass. 
A  big  redbreast  hopped  impudently  close  to  Yvon,  who 
stopped  on  the  steps  to  watch  him,  and  listen  to  his 
rich,  throaty  notes.  Cowbells  dinned  intermittently  in 
the  road  glimpsed  through  the  trees.  A  peasant-boy, 
careless  of  the  udders,  was  driving  them  along  with  stones 
when  his  switch  failed.  Occasionally  one  crashed  into 
the  lilac-hedge  and  scampered  off  with  a  frightened 
jangle  as  the  drover's  goad  descended  on  her  hind. 
A  rattle  of  milk-pails  came  from  the  cow-byre  behind  the 
house.  Guy,  with  the  advice  and  help  of  Sylvain  Leger, 
his  tenant,  had  purchased  seven  head  of  Holsteins  and 
planned  on  getting  more.  It  was  his  intention  to  bring 
the  farm  to  its  former  dominating  position  in  the  Valley. 
Yvon  knew  his  father's  determination  too  well  to  think 
that  he  would  not  succeed.    Guy  would  never  relinquish 
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a  project.  Yvon  had  known  him  to  wait  two  years  for 
an  opportunity  to  injure  a  young  architect  who  had 
passed  a  trivial,  slighting  remark  about  a  building  that 
Guy  had  designed.  Added  to  vindictive  stubbornness 
he  had  a  scheming  subtlety  and  a  love  of  machination 
that  was  intricate  and  uncanny.  His  mental  processes 
seemed  never  to  have  a  beginning.  Always  they 
appeared  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  long  pondering  on  many 
preliminary  ideas  infinitely  evolved  and  incorporated 
into  a  chain  whose  initial-link  no  one  could  trace. 

Yvon  walked  along  close  to  the  front  of  the  house. 
In  the  breakfast-room  his  father  was  engaged  with  Mrs 
Bryce.    But  in  her  the  Greek  had  met  his  fellow. 

Yvon  stopped  by  the  window  to  listen. 

r  .  Yes.  The  griddle-cakes  are  tough,"  Guy  was 
affirming  in  slow,  studied  condemnation;  much  like  a 
hanging-judge  dealing  out  sentences.  'This  girl  who 
works  in  the  kitchen  ...  I  shall  not  dignify  her  by  the 
name  of  cook  .  .  .  must  be  discharged.  I'll  get  her! 
I'll  see  that  she  goes.  Why,  the  place  is  going  to  the 
devil!  There  must  be  women  in  Memramcook  who 
know  how  to  make  les  crapes.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
we  had  a  cook,  Anita  Sonier.  I  always  remember  her 
because  of  a  great  wart  on  the  left  side  of  her  nose; 
that  woman  could  cook.  Never  a  complaint  from  my 
brothers,  who  were  far  more  fastidious  than  I.  Mrs. 
Bryce,  I  myself  am  not  overly  fastidious;  but  this 
person  is  a  wretched  cook." 

"Mebbe  so,  Mr.  Tremblay,"  said  Mrs.  Bryce  in  the 
calm,  well-managed  voice  that  invariably  presaged  Guy's 
defeat.  "But  she  is  an  old  woman  and  seems  capable 
enough  with  dishes  that  she  knows  of.  Her  name  is 
Sonier  and  she  has  the  wart  you  speak  of." 

Beside  the  window  Yvon's  smooth,  somewhat  pale 
face  lighted  in  a  smile  of  ecstasy.  Little  laughing 
wrinkles  gathered  about  his  eyes.  He  knew  that  Mrs. 
Bryce  had  sailed  off  in  triumph.  He  heard  Guy  bang 
the  table  loudly  and  mutter: 

"Insolence.  I'll  get  that  woman.  I'll  have  her  out 
of  this.    Mrs.  Bryce  is  lying.    The  Soniers  were  never 
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worth  much."  Botsford  came  into  the  room  then. 
Yvon  knew  it  was  the  chauffeur  when  Guy  accused  him 
of  not  having  looked  to  his  engine  since  their  arrival. ^ 

Yvon  walked  away  in  the  midst  of  Botsford's  futile 
protestations,  and  struck  off  across  the  fields  toward 
the  Beaumont. 

The  distance  was  deceptive.  He  found  the  slope 
much  more  gradual  than  it  appeared  from  the  valley. 
He  tramped  through  a  field  of  thriving  timothy,  climbed 
a  rail-fence  which  separated  the  Tremblay  acres  from  a 
rough  hill-road,  and  walked  through  a  long  avenue  of 
fir-trees  towards  the  summit. 

The  church  was  invisible  until  he  was  right  upon  it. 
The  highest  part  of  the  hill  had  been  chosen  for  its  site. 
Every  third  Sunday  mass  was  said  there  by  a  young 
priest,  Pere  Sevigny,  the  petU-vicaire  of  L'Abbe  Le 
Doux,  cure  of  Saint-Joseph.  The  rest  of  the  time  it  was 
locked  and  through  its  stained  glass  windows  Yvon  could 
see  nothing.  It  was  a  little  oasis  in  the  wilderness; 
for,  though  it  had  been  placed  in  a  central  location,  the 
nearest  farm-stead  was  three-fourths  of  a  mile  away. 
The  road  Yvon  had  been  following  terminated  humbly 
a  little  distance  beyond  the  church  in  a  disused  pig-sty 
which  for  some  reason  unguessable  had  been  thus 
isolated. 

Yvon  found  that  his  tramp  had  taken  him  about 
two  hours.  It  was  shortly  after  ten  when  he  sat  down 
on  a  mossy  boulder  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  where  an 
opening  in  the  forest  exposed  the  vista  of  the  valley. 
He  dug  out  pipe  and  tobacco,  lighted  up  and  abandoned 
himself  to  delectable  musings  on  the  scene  spread  be- 
fore him. 

The  bank  of  mist  which  hovered  over  the  marsh  at 
dawn  had  almost  vanished.  A  few  reluctant  white  wisps 
of  it  lingered  above  the  dikes.  The  river  shimmered 
like  silver,  spiraled  tape.  That  river  had  been  a  reve- 
lation to  Yvon.  Viewed  close  at  hand  it  was  muddier 
than  chocolate.  Its  banks  at  ebb-tide  were  thirty  feet 
of  sheer  clayey  depth  and  the  river  then  dwindled  to  a 
rivulet,  like  a  creek  in  a  deep  gully.     But  twice  each 
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day  the  water  flooded  up  behind  a  small  tidal-wave  or 
bore  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  taxed  the  strength  of 
the  sturdy  dikes  that  capped  the  rim.  From  even  a 
little  distance  the  muddy  colour  of  the  stream  was 
indistinguishable.  It  appeared  blue  and  clear  as  rivers 
that  flow  through  rocky  niters.  From  the  vantage-post 
three  miles  above,  whence  Yvon  looked  upon  it,  its  beauty 
was  supreme. 

On  the  opposite  slope  of  the  valley  the  sun  reflected 
on  the  roof  and  spire  of  the  large  church  at  Saint-Joseph. 
Houses  like  toys  clustered  around  it;  others,  white- 
walled,  were  set  like  pearls  in  emerald  everywhere 
about.  There  was  life,  too;  little  dots  .  .  .  horses, 
men,  droves  of  dust-raising  cattle  crawled  like  cock- 
roaches over  the  twin  roads  across  the  marsh. 

"So  gazed  Aeneas  on  the  new  Carthage  or  Christ 
upon  the  old  Jerusalem  .  .  .  which?"  A  deep  voice 
startled  Yvon  from  his  reverie. 

Beside  him  stood  a  tall  man.  His  face,  though  well- 
moulded,  was  pinched  and  long  and  thin;  but  his  eyes 
were  large  and  dark  and  softly  bright.  Yvon  looked 
with  frank  inquiry  up  into  them.  The  newcomer  was 
easily  six  feet  in  height,  and  an  alpine  hat  with  a  jaunty 
feather  made  him  even  taller.  A  red  neckerchief  was 
knotted  loosely.  His  old  coat  was  a  garish  pepper-and- 
salt  mixture.  Green  corduroy  trousers  were  tucked  into 
high-laced  boots  with  two  buckles  at  the  top.  An  ad- 
mirable pied-piper  of  Hamelin,  thought  Yvon.  And  the 
big  knapsack  on  his  shoulder  might  have  contained  the 
pipes.  He  carried  a  staff  that  reached  almost  to  his 
shoulder. 

"It  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,"  said  Yvon  for  the  sake 
of  saying  something.  The  strange  man  appealed  to 
him.  His  eyes  .  .  .  what  was  there  about  his  eyes  that 
awakened  a  warming  response  in  the  beholder? 

"Its  beauty  is  not  to  be  questioned.  Kashmir,  the 
Vale  of  Hebron,  the  Valley  of  the  Shannon,  have  old 
beauty.  This  is  old,  but  forever  new.  Its  trees  are 
virgin;  its  forests  yet  untrod." 

"You  have  seen  the  other  valleys?"  asked  Yvon. 
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"Them  and  many  more,"  answered  the  stranger. 
"I  have  seen  Ser  Marco  Polo,  Prester  John  and,  perhaps 
you  will  say,  Munchausen.  Yes.  I  have  seen  all.  I 
am  Long  Gabriel." 

Yvon  tried  to  look  as  though  the  name  conveyed  as 
much  to  him  and  was  on  quite  the  same  plane  of  world- 
renown  as  that  of  the  three  wanderers.  Long  Gabriel 
seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that  no  further  explanation 
was  needed.    Yvon  introduced  himself. 

Long  Gabriel  had  seated  himself  on  the  grass  by  the 
boulder  and  drawn  a  huge  pipe  of  birch-wood  and  a 
bag  of  tobacco  from  one  of  the  many  pockets.  Yvon 
looked  down  on  the  faded  green  and  curling  rim  of  the 
alpine  hat  with  its  red  cock-feather. 

"Try  some  of  this,"  said  Long  Gabriel,  tendering  him 
the  tobacco. 

Yvon  accepted  with  thanks,  shook  the  ash  from  his 
pipe;  stuffed  it  with  the  dry,  coarse  leaves;  lighted,  and 
began  to  cough  violently. 

"It  is  potent,"  remarked  Long  Gabriel,  evidently 
pleased  with  the  effect.  "It  is  le  vrai  canadien,  le  bon 
habitant." 

"Mais  oui,"  choked  Yvon,  gagging  with  the  acrid 
bite  of  the  smoke.  "It  is  truly  that!  I  fear  it  takes  a 
lot  of  getting  used  to." 

Long  Gabriel  shrugged.  "I  once  smoked  your  sweet 
Virginia.    But  there  is  none  like  this." 

Yvon  acquiesced  readily. 

Suddenly  Long  Gabriel  jumped  to  his  feet  and  gave 
a  low,  musical  call.  A  great  brute  of  a  collie  came 
bounding  from  the  woods,  slowed  down  sheepishly 
before  his  master  and  surveyed  Yvon  with  undisguised 
interest,  satisfying  himself  with  a  brief  sniff  that  the 
youth  was  friendly. 

"This  is  Gros  Jean,"  announced  Long  Gabriel,  as 
though  it  were  a  name  as  noted  in  the  world  of  dogdom  as 
Pegasus  in  equine  circles.  "He  is  my  best  friend.  I 
think  you  and  I  are  going  to  be  friends,  Monsieur  Yvon. 
You,  too,  have  a  soul  for  that  which  is  sublime.  I 
watched  you  long  as  you  looked  upon  the  valley.  Your 
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eyes  have  the  light  of  dreams.  Will  you  walk  with  me 
down  the  hill?    En  route,  Gros  Jean!" 

Down  the  road  went  Yvon  and  Long  Gabriel,  who 
towered  above  him ;  though  Yvon  himself  was  of  no  mean 
stature.  Long  Gabriel  kept  up  a  discussion,  mostly 
confined  to  himself,  of  the  nature  of  the  Beautiful. 
Yvon  wondered  where  he  had  acquired  such  knowledge, 
why  it  was  wasted  in  the  wilderness,  who  and  what  his 
queer  comrade  was.  But  Long  Gabriel  was  as  reticent 
about  himself  as  he  was  garrulous  about  everything  else. 

Half-way  down  he  turned  off  into  the  woods  by  a 
faintly-marked  path  wherein  Gros  Jean,  as  if  antici- 
pating his  action,  had  preceded  him. 

"Here  I  bid  you  adieu,  cher  enfant.  To  you  I  can 
talk  and  by  you  be  understood.  We  shall  meet  again. 
In  the  moonlight,  I  hope.  It  is  best,  the  moonlight, 
for  real  discussions  and  pure  thought." 

He  vanished  into  the  wood  like  a  spirit  that  made 
its  abode  in  a  hollow  tree,  leaving  Yvon  delighted,  curious 
and  strangely  happy.  Long  Gabriel  in  the  hour  they 
had  spent  together  had  built  up  the  foundations  of  a 
great  friendship.  Perhaps  his  father  would  be  able  to 
tell  him  the  history  of  the  rustic  Aristotle.  Yvon  went 
home  in  hopes  of  enlightenment. 

It  was  high  noon  when  he  stepped  on  to  the  veran- 
dah. Guy  was  sitting  there.  Yvon  noted  with  pleasure 
that  the  drawing-board  and  its  "Houses  of  Darkness" 
had  not  yet  appeared.  It  was  a  good  sign.  From  those 
dismal,  distorted  drawings  Guy  Tremblay  became  more 
acutely  conscious  of  his  blindness.  They  moved  him 
to  fury  and  to  furious  complaint.  Yvon  had  heard  him 
curse  his  Maker  and  utter  horrid  blasphemies  for  the 
blight  upon  his  vision.  Even  in  his  ordinary  moments, 
even  before  his  blindness,  Guy  was  a  man  to  impress  one 
with  dread.  His  habits  of  dispute  and  fault-finding 
might  provoke  derision ;  but  he  was  as  dangerous  as  an 
adder.  And  when  anger  moved  him  he  could  strike 
terror  even  into  Yvon,  who  knew  him  best  and  feared 
him  least. 
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Yvon  did  not  once  mention  Long  Gabriel.  At  lunch 
he  told  of  the  meeting  and  asked  his  father  if  he  knew 
the  man. 

"Some  fool  or  other,"  said  Guy  with  finality. 
'There's  any  number  of  them  here  as  elsewhere.  I 
never  heard  of  him.  I  shall  not  walk  with  you  this 
afternoon.  To-morrow  will  do.  I  have  work  to 
occupy  me  in  arranging  for  the  restocking  of  the  farm. 
I  have  sent  that  ass,  Botsford,  to  Moncton.  I  think  it 
will  rain.    I  hope  it  will." 

Whether  the  rain  was  desired  for  Botsford's  dis- 
comfiture or  merely  on  general  principles  of  inconveni- 
ence, Yvon  did  not  know.  However,  it  was  scarcely 
probable  that  it  would  rain,  though  there  was  sultriness 
in  the  air  and  faint  rumblings  came  from  behind  the 
hills. 

After  lunch  Yvon  went  through  the  polite  torture  of 
an  hour's  cribbage  with  his  father.  The  blind  man 
manipulated  his  cards  with  speed  and  unerringness,  his 
sensitive  finger-tips  telling  at  a  touch  just  what  he  held. 
He  won  handily  and  Yvon  left  him  playing  solitaire  in 
high  good  humour. 

Insistently  the  out-of-doors  called  to  young  Trem- 
blay.  Though  he  had  proposed  an  afternoon's  reading 
he  discarded  the  idea  and  started  off,  this  time  down  the 
road  to  Pont  Lefebvre  for  a  visit  to  the  church  across 
the  valley,  which  he  had  not  sufficiently  examined  on 
Sunday. 

A  friendly  old  fellow  on  a  double  team-load  of  deals 
offered  him  a  lift.  Yvon  scrambled  up  beside  him  and 
was  informed  gratis  that  the  driver  was  Theophile  Roi, 
a  farmer;  had  one  wife,  ten  children  ...  six  at  school, 
that  crops  were  likely  to  be  good,  that  the  widow  Bour- 
geois had  died  Saturday  night  and  that  every  one  was 
glad  to  see  the  big  house  occupied  once  more. 

For  all  his  simplicity  old  Theophile  was  too  full  of 
native  tact  to  ask  the  many  questions  he  could  have 
liked  to  put.  Yvon,  knowing  that  his  father  believed 
in  keeping  people  in  the  dark  about  his  affairs  and  had 
cautioned  the  servants  to  keep  their  mouths  shut,  did 
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likewise.  After  all,  what  was  to  tell?  He  spoke  of  the 
beauties  of  the  country,  but  Theophile  had  evidently 
not  yet  discovered  them.  It  had  not  occurred  to  the 
farmer  that  a  grass-covered  dike  that  required  a  lot  of 
repairing  in  spring  or  a  hay  field  that  must  be  painfully 
mowed  could  possess  loveliness  worth  remarking. 

Yvon  quitted  his  benefactor  at  Pont  Lefebvre  where 
he  dropped  in  at  the  railway-station  to  inquire  about 
some  freight,  while  Theophile  drove  on  to  Dorchester 
after  giving  him  the  unnecessary  directions: 

"Your  road  is  straight  across  the  marsh,  Monsieur 
Tremblay.    No  danger  of  missing  it." 

Theophile  drove  away  with  no  positive  impressions 
of  his  passenger.  He  knew  that  Yvon  was  not  forward, 
did  not  talk  much,  was  not  impolite  and  had  not  been 
ungrateful  for  the  ride. 

A  few  of  the  oracles  graced  the  porch  of  Ovide  Le 
Blanc's,  but  the  group  was  lifeless  and  Yvon's  appear- 
ance did  not  disturb  their  dormant  idling.  Hippolyte 
was  not  there,  being  engaged  in  superintending  the 
interment  of  the  widow  Bourgeois. 

This  Christian  task,  listed  among  the  great  works  of 
mercy,  was  done;  and  the  mourners  had  gone,  before 
Yvon  reached  the  church.  He  wandered  through  the 
grave-yard  reading  the  inscriptions  on  old  tombstones 
and  simple  crosses  of  wood  that  marked  the  graves  of 
the  lowly.  As  Moi'se  had  said,  there  were  many  Irish 
names  there  .  .  .  early  settlers  whose  descendants  had 
migrated  to  west  and  south,  leaving  the  Acadians  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  soil.  And  there  were  many 
Tremblays. 

It  was  near  sundown  when  Yvon  had  exhausted  the 
possibilities  of  the  church  and  its  environs.  He  medi- 
tated walking  across  the  marsh;  but  was  in  doubt  how 
best  to  proceed.  Looking  about  for  some  one  who  could 
advise  him  he  discovered  two  animated  scare-crows,  one 
diminutive,  the  other  massive,  engaged  in  violent  alter- 
cation on  the  steps  of  the  temple  itself.  They  were  too 
much  taken  with  their  wrangling  to  notice  Yvon's 
approach. 
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"By  cripe,  mon  homme,  you  don'  play  dat  t'ing  some 
more  dis  day.  My  head  she  ache  by  de  screeching! 
I  have  sick  to  de  stomach.  Va-t'en,  chien.  Away  with 
it,  old  pig!"  Hippolyte  swung  a  spade,  still  sticky  with 
clay,  at  Moise,  who  ducked  with  octogenarian  agility 
and  waved  his  flute  in  defiance.  He  had  started  the 
opening  bars  of  Vhabitant  de  Sainte-Barbe  in  touching 
tremolo  when  he  spied  Yvon.  At  once  he  lowered  the 
flute  and  began  to  bow  and  caper  like  an  old  goat. 

Hippolyte's  back  was  turned  to  Yvon.  He  could 
not  understand  this  phenomenon.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  Moise  had  lost  the  little  wit  he  possessed  and  was 
about  to  become  violent.  He  stepped  back  so  quickly 
that  he  bumped  into  Yvon. 

He  was  profuse  in  his  apology.  "Dat  .  .  .  dat 
.  .  He  pointed  with  trembling  finger  at  Moise  and 
sought  in  vain  for  an  epithet  that  was  at  once  polite  and 
forceful.  Finding  none  he  lapsed  into  incoherent  mumb- 
lings. 

"Is  there  a  way  over  the  marsh  to  Memramcook?" 
asked  Yvon. 

"Oui,  monsieur''  began  Hippolyte.  "You  mus' 
pass  by  ..." 

"Along  de  dike  .  .  .  de  gros  dike,"  interrupted 
Moise.  "Voila!"  He  pointed  to  the  inner  dike.  "Go 
dere  an'  follow  de  pat'  well-marked  along  de  top. 
Ask  Moise;  she  know  de  bes\"  In  defiance  of  Hippo- 
lyte he  put  the  flute  to  his  lips  and  piped  away. 

Yvon,  laughing,  thanked  the  old  men  and  started 
on  his  homeward  road.  The  last  he  heard  of  them  was 
the  flute,  playing  a  sort  of  dirge  and  Hippolyte,  free  of 
restraint,  condemning  the  flutist  to  hell-fire. 

It  was  peacefully  lovely,  the  sunset  on  the  river. 
The  water  was  high  and  running  slow.  Yvon  looked 
down  upon  it  from  the  grassy  wall  on  which  he  walked. 
The  red  glow  shone  drowsily  upon  it  and  darkeningly  on 
the  meadow  as  though  crimson  curtains  were  being  drawn 
across  the  sun.  Yvon  paused  to  watch  the  manoeuvres 
of  three  big  crows  foraging  in  a  nearby  field. 
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There  was  a  scrambling  on  the  sloping  wall  of  the 
dike.  Some  one  was  ascending.  Yvon  heard  voices 
and  a  man  appeared,  back  turned  to  him.  He  was 
helping  another  ascend  the  steps  roughly  hewn  in  the 
sod.  He  drew  her  to  him,  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and 
kissed  her. 

She  had  seen  Yvon  before  her  lover's  lips  touched 
hers.  Her  face,  beneath  its  tan,  carmined  quickly. 
She  pushed  the  ardent  one  away. 

"Fernand,"  she  said  confusedly.    "There  is  some 

one 

Yvon  with  a  low  apology  walked  on ;  but  not  before 
he  had  marked  the  dark,  sneering  frown  on  the  face  of 
Fernand  and  the  blushing  discomfiture  of  Hermance. 


CHAPTER  V. 


"BLESSED  IS  THE  WOMB  THAT  BORE  THEE" 

A  T  NOON  the  day  following  Yvon's  excursion  to 
J\  Saint- Joseph,  Guy  Tremblay  decided  that  the 
afternoon  would  be  suitable  for  a  long  walk 
across  the  valley.  His  decision  to  go  was  partly  due  to 
inclination,  but  had  been  precipitated  by  a  telephone 
message  informing  him  that  an  agent  for  a  farm-imple- 
ment company  would  call  on  him  at  three  o'clock. 
Guy  made  it  his  business  to  keep  agents  in  suspense. 
Waiting  for  his  orders  they  would  be  dangled  as  though 
on  an  elastic  thread,  now  near  their  object,  now  snapped 
away  from  it. 

"Agents,"  he  informed  Yvon,  "are  men  who  force 
you  to  buy  reluctantly  and  with  suspicion  things  that, 
left  free  to  choose,  you  would  gladly  purchase.  Com- 
merce would  be  better  without  agents." 

Yvon  did  not  answer  this  revolutionary  sentiment. 
Guy  could  destroy  the  entire  social  fabric  in  ten  minutes 
and  demonstrate  why  he  was  right. 

At  half-past-two  Yvon  guided  him  by  a  light  touch 
on  his  arm  past  the  lodge  and  through  the  gate  into  the 
high-road.  His  father  was  impatient  of  being  led  and 
once  in  the  road  Yvon  had  no  longer  to  bother  with  him 
since  he  managed  very  well  alone. 

They  walked  through  Memramcook  Village  because 
it  was  Guy's  desire  that  they  cross  the  bridge  and  walk 
over  the  marsh  to  Leger's  Corner;  thence  along  the 
valley  to  Saint- Joseph.  Though  he  gave  no  inkling  of 
his  plans,  Yvon  suspected  that  it  was  the  cemetery  he 
wished  to  visit ;  for  he  began  to  talk  about  the  superiority 
of  cremation  over  all  other  methods  of  disposing  of 
corpses,  and  condemned  cemeteries  as  barbarous. 

The  news  that  the  newly-returned  Lord  of  the 
Manor  and  his  son  were  en  marche  brought  many  to 
their  doors.    The  elders  smiled  and  bowed  politely  to 
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Yvon's  greeting.  Hordes  of  children,  so  numerous  that 
Yvon  wondered  how  their  owners  ever  kept  track  of 
them  and  did  not  get  them  mixed,  stared  fearfully  at 
Guy  and  his  stick  which  tapped  the  road  as  a  blind  man's 
will.  Various  dogs  of  ignoble  origin  seemed  to  take  it 
for  granted  that  is  was  a  jour  de  jUe  and  began  to 
celebrate  it  with  a  murderous  impromptu  fight  between 
two  collies  on  one  side,  a  setter  and  a  Dane  on  the  other. 
Sides  were  soon  forgotten  and  each  animal  became  the 
enemy  of  the  one  on  which  he  could  get  the  handiest 
hold.  This  melee,  chorused  by  the  baying  and  yowling 
of  half-a-dozen  non-combatants,  almost  swept  Yvon  and 
his  father  off  their  feet.  It  was  terminated  effectively 
by  Long  Gabriel,  bent  on  drawing  Gros  Jean  from  a 
death  grip  on  the  neck  of  the  setter. 

"Let  dogs  delight,"  he  said,  lifting  his  alpine  hat. 
"It  is  a  fair  day  withal.  Chien  qui  aboie  ne  mord  pas. 
Still  I  would  not  trust  them  too  far."  Like  the  Trem- 
blays  he  spoke  French  and  English  with  equal  fluency 
and  excellence. 

"Who  is  that?"  asked  Guy,  his  curiosity  overcoming 
his  usual  unwillingness  to  pay  attention  to  anyone. 
"He  talks  like  a  school  teacher  or  a  pedant  .  .  .  same 
thing." 

>  "That  is  the  man  I  told  you  about  .  .  .  Long  Ga- 
briel. I  met  him  on  the  Beaumont.  He  is  a  scholar 
evidently  and  has  traveled  everywhere." 

"He  is  probably  a  crazy  fool,"  condemned  Guy* 
shutting  his  lips  tightly.  It  piqued  him  to  have  ,any 
one  praised.  He  himself  was  inordinately  vain  and 
credulous  of  the  most  absurd  flattery.  "What  is  this 
ahead?" 

Just  in  front  of  the  inn  a  load  of  last  season's  hay 
being  hauled  from  a  rick  on  the  marsh  had  met  with  a 
mishap  ...  a  broken  wheel.  Willing  helpers  were 
busy  rigging  up  a  drag-board  to  replace  it.  There  was 
a  clean  smell  of  bone-dry  hay  and  the  fetid  odour  of 
sweating  men  and  horses.  Hay  had  fallen  in  the  road 
and  twined  about  the  feet  of  the  heaving  workers. 
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Yvon  steered  his  parent  through  the  peasants  who 
were  replacing  the  ruined  wheel  with  a  roughly  arranged 
board  strapped  to  the  axle  like  a  tourniquet  on  a  limb. 
Guy  stopped  among  the  bystanders,  who  were  prolific 
with  suggestions  helpful  and  otherwise,  to  listen  to  a 
giant  of  a  fellow  with  red,  leathery  face  and  redder 
hair  who  had  taken  the  lead  and  was  bossing  the  rest 
despotically.  This,  Yvon  soon  found  out,  was  Gregoire 
Bourgeois,  son  of  the  deceased  and  recently  inhumed 
widow. 

"That  man  is  an  ass,"  remarked  Guy  acidly,  audibly. 
The  bystanders  snickered;  Gregoire  looked  foolish. 
His  aim  had  been  to  show  the  strangers  how  efficient  he 
was.  It  was  reported  that  the  Tremblay  farm  would 
require  a  number  of  good  labourers  and  a  foreman. 

Guy  was  about  to  advance  adequate  reasons  why 
Gregoire  deserved  to  be  so  classified  when  from  the  top 
of  the  load  of  hay  arose  a  wild,  unearthly  piping.  The 
source  of  this  doubtful  harmony  was  Moise.  He  had 
been  riding  with  Edmond  Gaudet,  owner  of  the  team, 
from  Saint- Joseph,  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  warm  hay 
and  had  not  awakened  till  the  efforts  of  the  repair-men 
caused  the  stack  to  jolt  and  shake  him  from  slumber. 
A  little  music  would  stimulate  the  toilers  to  better 
effort,  Mo'ise  rightly  thought,  and  the  presence  of  the 
elder  Tremblay  gave  rise  to  dim  hopes  of  reward  in  the 
form  of  juicy  plugs  of  chewing- tobacco.  >  # 

The  fluting  brought  a  rare,  pleasant  smile  of  reminis- 
cence to  Guy  Tremblay 's  sphinx-like  mouth. 

While  Yvon  was  describing  Moise,  the  idiot  clam- 
bered down  from  his  perch,  elbowed  a  path  through  the 
busy  men  and  stood  grinning  and  bowing  in  front  of 
Guy ;  though  he  was  aware  that  Guy  could  not  possibly 
see  him. 

"It  is  Moise,  vieux  Moise,  who  play  de  flute  still, 
Monsieur  Tremblay.  I  play  for  you  on  de  dikes  many 
afternoon.  Here  is  one  new  morceau,  dat  I  have  learn 
in  your  absence." 

He  played  a  modern  jazz-number,  picked  up  from  a 
small  show  which  had  played  in  the  village  at  Easter. 
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Pan  piping  a  fox-trot  could  not  have  been  more  incon- 
gruous. 

"And  the  end  of  the  world  has  not  come  yet,  Moise," 
chided  Guy.  "You  are  a  poor  prophet."  As  regularly 
as  the  winter's  coming  Moise  prophesied  the  destruction 
of  the  universe. 

"Dat  should  arrive  any  time  now,"  croaked  Moise, 
shaking  his  head  with  conviction.  "Any  time  now. 
Dis  winter  she  will  be  de  coldes'  yet,  an'  in  de  middle 
of  it,  after  many  have  been  frozen  ver'  stiff,  de  great 
fires  of  God  will  devour  de  bodies  of  de  live  an'  de  dead. 
Ainsi  soit-il."  He  grinned  in  ghastly  fashion  at  the 
thought  of  this  cataclysmic  and  truly  dreadful  event. 
Guy  gave  an  answering  smile.    It  appealed  to  him  also. 

Throwing  Moise  an  American  dollar  he  walked  off 
with  Yvon  towards  the  covered  bridge.  His  face  was 
kinder.  The  conversation  with  Moise  had  brought 
back  memories  of  his  boyhood,  things  beautiful  that 
had  hovered  like  timid  shadows  in  his  mind,  pushed 
back  .  .  .  out  of  tune  with  the  thoughts  of  a  busy 
world  .  .  .  trees  mirrored  in  waters  of  magenta,  crim- 
son fields  of  wheat,  silvery  play  of  moonbeams  on  slate- 
roofs.  How  strong  his  concept  of  colour!  He  seemed 
to  picture  colours  abstract  from  any  object  .  .  .  green, 
deep  purple,  gold.    The  sun  was  warm  on  his  eyes. 

He  did  not  share  his  thoughts  with  Yvon.  "Is  there 
a  ruined  barn  on  the  right  near  here?"  he  demanded 
when  they  were  nearly  across  the  marsh. 

"There  is  an  old  brick  foundation  and  a  few  fallen 
beams." 

"Yes,  yes.  That  was  Herve  Cormier's  barn."  And 
again  as  they  passed  through  Leger's  Corner  he  said, 
"There  is  a  smithy  there  by  a  big  elm,  and  a  long 
horse-trough  in  front.  Perhaps  several  old  fellows  are 
sitting  in  the  shade  of  the  elm  by  the  smithy  door." 

"Exactly  as  you  describe  it,  father.  Hear  the  ring 
of  the  anvil  now?  And  the  old  men  are  regarding  us 
with  great  curiosity." 

"It  is  good  to  be  back,  Yvon.  I  never  knew  how 
much  all  this  meant  to  me.     But  it  warped  into  the 
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texture  of  my  life  when  I  was  a  boy.  I  shall  never  leave 
Memramcook.  Do  you  think  you,  too,  can  content 
yourself  here?  You  have  all  the  time  in  the  world  for 
your  books.  You  have  subjects  for  study  in  social  science 
and  psychology,  which  are  unique.  Here  is  the  quint- 
essence of  provincialism.  Make  no  mistake^  about  it. 
Many  of  these  people  scarcely  know  what  is  beyond 
the  hills  on  either  side.  This  is  their  world.  To  them 
we  come  from  another.  Even  though  I  was  born  here, 
we  both  are  aliens.  I  never  knew  them  intimately. 
My  father  had  aristocratic  notions  that  we  should  go 
to  different  schools  and  keep  ourselves  aloof.  Still,  I 
managed  to  be  friends  with  some  of  those  of  my  own 
age." 

"I  like  it  indeed,"  agreed  Yvon.  "Was  not  my 
mother  born  here?"  He  had  never  known  his  mother. 
She  died  in  giving  him  birth.  Guy  never  spoke  of  his 
wife.  Aunt  Yvonne  occasionally  had  alluded  to  her 
with  ill-hidden  contempt.  Yvon  had  never  cared  for 
Aunt  Yvonne.  She  had  all  Guy's  pessimism,  was  even 
more  supercilious  and  fault-finding  and  looked  upon  her 
nephew  as  a  nuisance  to  be  tolerated  because  there  was 
some  of  the  patrician  Tremblay  blood,  probably  vitiated, 
in  his  veins. 

Only  once,  in  childhood,  had  he  dared  question  his 
father  about  a  matter  which  seemed  tabu.  He  got  no 
answer  then;  he  received  none  now  beyond  a  muttered 
yes.  But  Guy's  thin  lips  twitched  with  what  might 
have  been  anger,  impatience,  even  grief.  His  face  was 
a  masque,  inscrutable  always. 

As  though  Yvon's  question  had  put  a  charm  of 
silence  upon  them,  Yvon  and  his  father  walked  along 
the  winding  road  that  skirts  the  marsh  on  the  western 
side  without  saying  a  word  to  each  other.  The  spire 
of  the  church  and  its  high  slate  roof  showed  above  the 
chimneys  of  the  village  and  the  trees  around  the  church- 
yard. T  here  was  not  a  single  soul  in  the  straggling 
street  of  Saint-Joseph.  It  was  a  lazy  afternoon,  a  dog- 
day  of  early  July.  Contented  or  disgusted  cats  .  .  . 
who  shall  say  which?  .  .  .  held  undisputed,  reposeful 
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possession  of  the  porches.  Dogs  lay  like  dead  in  the 
dust,  indifferent  to  the  flies  that  plagued  them,  or  the 
possibility  of  a  horse  crushing  them  with  its  hoofs. 
The  droppings  of  cows  and  horses  were  thick  in  the 
road;  heavy  droves  for  shipping  had  passed  that 
morning.  These  animals  called  forth  dire  anathemas 
from  Guy  as  Yvon  would  rescue  him  time  and  again 
from  the  filth  they  had  made. 

"We  are  near  the  church  now,"  said  Guy.  "The  gate 
should  be  right  here.  Let  us  walk  into  the  cemetery 
and  rest  for  a  while ;  then  we  shall  go  drink  some  milk. 
My  throat  is  parched." 

They  entered  the  grave-yard  and  strolled  along  its 
leafy  paths  among  the  stones  and  crosses  to  a  small 
wooden  chapel  at  the  far-end.  Around  this  were  many 
old  mounds,  and  a  great  red-granite  obelisk  in  the 
centre  bore  the  names  of  endless  Tremblays,  from 
Adelard,  born  in  Sarth6,  France,  to  Edouard,  Guy's 
elder  brother  who  had  perished  in  the  West  Indies. 
Yvon  read  them  again.  He  had  looked  there  for  his 
mother's  name  on  his  first  visit.  It  was  not  among  them. 
Again  he  wished  to  question  his  father;  but  the  stern- 
ness of  that  visage  even  in  the  presence  of  the  mouldering 
dead  restrained  him. 

Guy  did  not  stay  long  by  the  graves  of  his  forbears. 

"Is  there  a  bench  there  by  the  chapel  where  we  may 
sit?" 

There  was;  and  to  it  Yvon  led  him.  They  seated 
themselves  and  rested  for  a  while,  Yvon  idly  puffing 
a -cigarette  at  which  Guy  sniffed  insolently.  He  hated 
tobacco. 

Yvon  devoted  himself  to  reading  the  tomb-stone 
inscriptions.  Near  the  large  lot  wherein  reposed  the 
Tremblays  was  a  smaller  one  marked  with  a  cross  of 
pure  white  marble  against  which  leaned  the  draped, 
sculptured  figure  of  a  woman  weeping.  Some  roses, 
newly  wilted,  were  strewn  on  a  grave  in  front  of  it. 

"There  is  a  splendid  bit  of  stonework  in  that,"  said 
Yvon  describing  the  monument  to  his  father.  "Grief 
is  well  typified.    Even  better  than  in  Saint-Gauden's 
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figure  in  the  cemetery  at  Washington.  It  must  have 
cost  considerable." 

"What  is  the  name?"  asked  Guy  impatiently . 

"Gauvin  .  .  .  Zephee,  dgee  de  dix-neuf  ans,"  read 
Yvon.    "She  died  at  Quebec." 

Without  a  word  Guy  rose  from  the  bench  and  walked 
with  incredible  sureness  to  the  weeping  figure.  His 
fingers  felt  the  cold  curves  of  cheek  and  breast.  His 
smile  was  a  pitiful  mockery.  He  threw  his  head  back 
and  seemed  to  address  the  heavens  which  he  saw  not. 
He  called  to  Yvon. 

"Come,  let  us  go  from  here,  from  this  damned  char- 
nel-yard  with  its  worms  and  rot  and  mould.  I  will 
never  again  set  foot  herein  and  I  will  be  cremated;  not 
left  to  decay!  Yes.  The  image  is  well-done.  It  is 
probably  some  work  of  love.  It  is  a  pious  and  a  whole- 
some thing  to  honour  the  dead;  yet  how  much  better 
to  let  them  rest  undisturbed  and  forgotten.  Why  seek 
to  make  them  live  after  they  are  gone,  why  keep  them 
in  our  own  thoughts  and  often  in  our  passions?  Yet 
how  many  long  dead  still  thrive  in  living  souls  and 
stimulate  fear  and  hate  and  revenge!  So  the  dead 
live  on,  their  cold  fingers  twining  about  the  hearts  of 
those  they  knew,  if  ever  they  knew  them  well."  He 
seized  Yvon's  arm.    "Come.    We  will  go." 

Depression  followed  them  from  the  churchyard. 
Guy's  lips  made  forms  of  words.  He  was  communing 
with  himself.  His  grip  on  Yvon's  arm  tightened. 
And  for  miles  he  had  walked,  scorning  the  mere  touch 
of  guidance. 

"Here  is  a  little  shop,  father."  They  were  in  the 
village  street,  a  short  distance  above  the  church.  "We 
might  have  some  milk." 

The  shop  was  below  the  level  of  the  road.  A  dark, 
little  place  with  board  walls  painted  green  and  shelves 
filled  with  bottles  of  patent  medicine  .  .  .  Sirop  pour 
le  rhume  et  d'autres  maladies,  rows  of  canned  food  and 
packets  of  spice.  Behind  the  counter  was  a  hodge- 
podge of  candy,  pen-knives,  key-rings,  thread,  snips 
and  petty  articles  ad  infinitum.    Plates  of  sugary  fudge, 
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anaemic  pies  and  a  plate  of  skinny  doughnuts  were  set 
in  a  glass  case  on  the  counter. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  shop.  In  a  back  room  which 
had  no  door  two  women  were  sitting  at  a  table.  A  fat 
old  lady  in  a  white  apron  was  pouring  milk  into  glasses 
for  them.  She  hastened  her  movements  when  she  spied 
the  new  customers.  Yvon  discovered  with  much  plea- 
sure that  one  of  those  at  the  table  was  the  girl  who  had 
been  kissed  on  the  dike.  She  wore  no  hat  and  he  had 
leisure  now,  her  back  was  turned,  to  observe  the  beauty 
of  her  hair  piled  in  golden  profusion.  As  she  moved  her 
head  to  talk  animatedly  to  the  other  woman,  part  of 
whose  shoulder  alone  was  visible  to  Yvon,  he  saw  her 
profile.  It  dawned  on  him  that  she  was  the  same  girl 
he  had  seen  in  church  Sunday  carrying  on  a  religious 
flirtation.  He  had  not  recognised  her  on  the  dike. 
She  was  pretty,  he  thought.  He  liked  the  saucy  tilt  of 
her  nose  and  the  graceful  movements  of  her  hands  when 
she  gestured.  Still,  he  smiled  at  her  with  the  pity  that 
youth,  when  not  itself  in  love,  feels  for  those  who  are. 
He  wondered  what  it  would  be  like  to  kiss  her.  Did 
she  remember  him?  Was  she  soon  to  marry  the  scowling 
fellow?  Who  was  she?  And  was  she  very  much  in 
love? 

The  fat  woman,  a  be-spectacled  person  of  doubtful 
cleanliness,  brought  milk  in  response  to  Yvon's  request. 
She  poured  it  from  the  same  pitcher  she  had  used  for 
the  golden  girl,  as  Yvon  had  begun  to  think  of  her; 
whereat  Yvon  was  pleased  and  thought  the  milk  tasted 
richer.  Guy  thought  it  was  very  thin,  and  said  so. 
He  was  rapidly  regaining  his  normal  pessimism  after 
his  outburst  in  the  grave-yard. 

The  girl  and  her  companion  rose  from  the  table  and 
came  into  the  shop.  She  looked  confused,  Yvon  saw; 
and  she  turned  to  her  companion,  an  older  woman  of 
considerable  beauty,  as  though  to  bid  her  hurry.  The 
other  seemed  unwilling  to  go.  She  lingered,  studying 
the  shelves,  saying  nothing,  covertly  watching  Guy. 
Yvon  looked  at  her  once  and  was  amazed  at  what  he 
saw  in  her  face  .  .  .  disdain  close  allied  to  hatred. 
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It  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  Her  proud  lips  were  twisted 
and  her  eyes  cruel. 

"We  shall  go  now,  Hermance.  If  you  care  to  walk 
with  me  to  Belliveau  Farm  I  shall  be  grateful  for  your 
company,"  she  said  at  last. 

Guy  Tremblay  turned  towards  her  with  blind,  chal- 
lenging face.  Yvon's  eyes  followed  the  golden  girl  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  hers  when  she  looked 
back.  He  smiled  at  her  artlessly;  but  she  did  not 
return  it.  The  milk  no  longer  tasted  rich.  He  agreed 
with  his  father  that  it  might  be  more  creamy.  She 
looked  back  no  more. 

"Who  was  that  woman,  Yvon?" 

The  store-keeper,  removing  her  glasses,  saw  that 
Yvon  was  at  a  loss.  "Madame  Laura  Melanson,"  she 
informed  Guy. 

"Oh,  is  it?"  said  the  blind  man.  "And  who  asked 
you?  Was  her  name  Gauvin  before  she  was  married? 
And  is  her  husband  an  artist?" 

The  woman  trembled  at  the  vindictive  face  that 
leaned  towards  her  and  looked  at  her  with  staring, 
sightless  eyes. 

"Oui,  Monsieur  Tremblay." 

"And  how  did  she  look  at  me?  What  did  she  do? 
I  felt  that  a  devil  was  near.    What  did  she  do,  Yvon?" 

"Why,  nothing!"  He  could  not  tell  Guy  of  what  he 
had  seen  in  the  woman's  face.  Evidently  Guy  expected 
it.  He  seemed  to  know  that  Laura  would  find  his 
presence  disagreeable. 

"So  she  lives  here?"  Guy  asked  the  store-woman, 
who,  though  he  did  not  know  it  and  she  was  too  timid 
to  tell  it,  had  worked  as  a  maid  for  his  father  and  had 
known  Guy  as  a  boy. 

"She  live  at  Belliveau  Farm  mos'  of  de  year.  Dey 
have  much  money.    Often  dey  travel." 

"Well,  tell  me,  you,  was  it  her  husband  who  designed 
the"; monument  on  ...  on  Zephee  Gauvin's  grave?" 

" 'Ah  oui,"  replied  the  woman.  And  Yvon  noticed 
the  coldness  in  her  manner.    Guy  only  sneered. 
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"Come,  Yvon.  We  will  go  home.  The  afternoon 
has  not  been  pleasant." 

Yvon  wondered  why.  Some  old  affair  of  his  father's 
youth,  perhaps,  revived  by  the  grave  with  the  doleful 
memorial,  and  the  presence  of  the  Melanson  woman. 
He  felt  that  Guy  knew  these  people  more  intimately 
than  he  had  said;  and  they  knew  him.  The  old  woman 
behind  the  counter  who  watched  them  with  hostile  eyes 
had  understood  the  significance  of  Guy's  questions. 

The  blind  man  had  again  become  silent.  He  walked 
slower,  a  trifle  laggingly.  The  chill  of  his  manner  spread 
contagiously  to  Yvon*  It  was  near  sunset  time  and  long 
slow-shrinking  shadows  of  trees  sprawled  across  the 
road.  A  cold,  dusty  wind  sprung  up,  rustling  the  leaves. 
Labourers,  plodding  and  weary  after  the  long  toil  of  a 
warm  day,  walked  past  or  were  carried  on  jolting  teams. 
And  children  followed  briskly  with  baskets. 

At  Leger's  Corner  a  path  shortened  the  distance  to 
the  marsh-road.  Guy  suggested  that  they  follow  it. 
It  would  save  time;  it  was  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right- 
triangle  of  which  the  marsh-road  and  the  road  they  were 
following  were  the  two  remaining  sides. 

In  the  centre  of  the  triangle  thus  formed,  surrounded 
by  a  few  blighted  fir  trees  and  a  number  of  ragged 
stumps,  was  a  hovel  not  much  larger  than  a  pig-sty. 
It  was  far  beyond  repair.  The  glass  that  had  once  been 
in  its  windows  was  mostly  replaced  by  boards;  bricks 
from  the  chimney  lay  on  the  roof;  but  a  thin  smoke 
ascended  from  a  projecting  bit  of  rusty  stove-pipe  in 
the  rear  and  as  the  Tremblays  came  abreast  of  the  door 
it  opened.  An  aged  woman,  bent  and  bearded  and  nut- 
cracker chinned  as  the  Witch  of  Endor,  came  out  with  a 
basket  to  pick  up  the  shingles  which  had  fallen  from 
her  own  walls. 

Her  sharp  old  eyes  discovered  the  wayfarers.  She 
croaked  a  greeting  at  them  and  put  herself  in  their  path, 
her  hand  outstretched  for  alms. 

Yvon  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  but  finding  only  a  few 
coins,  appealed  to  his  father.    Guy  threw  some  silver 
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at  her  and  seemed  anxious  to  get  on.  "You  are  still 
alive,  Vieille  Margot?"  he  said. 

The  crone  looked  up  from  the  ground  where  she  had 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  alms  into  his  cold  dark  face.  She 
scrambled  to  her  feet,  spat  upon  the  money  and  with 
her  heel  ground  it  into  the  mossy  earth. 

"De  old  an'  de  ugly,  yes,  we  have  not  die.  But 
some  young  an'  innocent  one  die;  an'  dere  murderer 
live.  Le  bon  Dieu  has  not  punish  you  yet;  not  enough. 
To  be  blind  .  .  .  bah!  Always  you  were  blind!  He 
will  punish  you  yet,  old  blind  man.    He  will!" 

"Et  vous  ..."  She  turned  to  Yvon  and  seized  his 
hand.  She  stared  fixedly  into  his  eyes.  "If  you  are 
like  dat  one,  your  mother,  may  you  be  happy.  Doux 
Jesu!  M argot's  old  eyes  are  dim.  Dey  cannot  see 
some  sweetness  like  her  in  your  young  face,  mon  brave. 
But  once  de  ol'  priest  say  what  I  tell  you:  'Blessed  is 
de  womb  dat  bore  thee,  an'  de  paps  dat  gave  thee 
suck!'  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ZEPHEE  GAUVIN 

HE  DEAD  LIVE  ON!  The  truth  of  Guy  Trem- 
blay's  words  was  undeniable.  Those  who  died 
left  others  strong  in  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 
Yvon,  unable  to  understand  the  allusions  of  Vieille 
Margot,  traced  them  to  the  girl  who  slept  beneath  the 
Figure  of  Grief  in  the  grave-yard.  He  had  taken  his 
father  away  from  the  old  woman's  bitter  recrimination, 
pulled  him  along  as  one  leads  a  child  from  something 
hurtfully  fascinating. 

Agony  distorted  Guy's  face.  Yvon  heard  him 
mutter,  "Murderer  ...  I  am  not  a  murderer.  She 
died  .  .  ."  Then  he  seized  his  son's  hand  and  the 
stiffness  of  his  egotism  for  a  moment  wilted. 

"I  have  been  good  to  you,  Yvon.  Tell  me  I  have 
been  a  father  to  you?" 

"You  have,"  said  Yvon  pityingly.  "But  why  will 
you  not  share  with  me  what  seems  to  concern  me  as  well 
as  yourself?  To  whom  did  that  Sybil  refer?  I  know 
it  was  my  mother  of  whom  she  spoke ;  but  who  was  my 
mother?  And  why  should  she  be  a  reproach  to  you? 
Why  have  you  never  spoken  of  her  to  me?  Why  did 
my  aunt,  your  sister,  during  her  life  speak  slightingly 
of  the  woman  who  bore  me?  Yes,  you  have  been  a  good 
parent;  but  I  ask  you  to  tell  me  all.  If  you  do  not  I 
shall  make  it  my  business  to  find  out." 

Guy  had  recovered  from  his  weakness.  Once  more 
he  presented  a  rigid,  dominating  front  to  his  son.  His 
voice  grated:  "I  cannot  tell  you  now.  But  I  feel  that 
it  will  not  be  long  a  secret.  I  pledge  you  we  would 
never  have  returned  had  I  known  what  I  learned  to-day. 
That  woman  we  met  in  the  store  ...  I  hoped  she  was 
far  away.  I  cursed  her  once.  I  curse  her  again. 
I  did  not  think  to  find  her  here.  And  that  old  fool 
whom  we  have  just  left  .  .  .  pay  no  attention  to  her 
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mou things.  She  is  a  prophetess  of  evil,  close-alhed  to 
the  other  hell-cat.    She  nursed  her  in  childhood." 

"And  she  nursed  her  sister  ...  her  whose  grave  we 
saw."    Yvon  was  bent  on  making  his  father  speak. 

"It  is  not  hard  to  put  two  and  two  together,"  returned 
Guy.    "M  argot  was  nurse  to  the  Gauvins." 

"And  Zephee  was  my  mother."  Yvon  did  not  know 
his  own  voice.  There  was  a  choking  in  his  breast.  A 
girl  of  nineteen  his  mother!  He  wondered  what  she 
had  been.  Was  she  tall  and  lovely  like  her  sister  Laura? 
She  could  not  have  been  so  cold,  so  disdainful  as  Laura. 
Why  did  she  not  bear  the  name  of  Tremblay?  That 
was  the  secret  of  Laura's  antagonism,  of  the  coldness 
of  the  store-keeper,  of  Vieille  Margot's  rejection  of  the 
alms-money  Guy  Tremblay  had  offered. 

"You  and  my  mother  were  not  married.  Why?" 
Yvon  felt  no  fear  of  his  father.  He  was  going  to  find 
out.    "They  blame  you  for  her  death." 

"Enough!"  Guy's  face  grew  terrible,  livid,  bluish 
about  the  lips.  He  turned  upon  his  son.  They  were 
entering  the  drive. 

"Do  not  speak  to  me  of  her  now!  I  tell  you  I  will 
not  listen.  I  have  been  through  hell  for  her  and  for  you. 
I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  agony,  since  I  loved  her. 
You  knew  me  always  as  a  man  soured,  turned  against 
the  world,  a  pessimist.  You  are  like  her  sister  in  that 
you  despise  me.  You  are  like  Laura.  You  do  despise 
me!  If  she  never  bore  my  name  it  was  because  of 
Laura.  Remember  that  and  do  not  reproach  me.  Do 
not  judge  and  do  not  believe  all  you  may  hear.  Know 
that  I  loved  Zephee,  your  mother.  Know  that  she  was 
more  sinned  against  than  guilty  of  sin.  She  was  the 
victim  of  enemies  to  our  love.  We  were  both  victims; 
but  she  was  the  sacrifice,  and  even  over  her  grave  is  a 
monument,  not  to  her  .  .  .  God  knows  not  to  her  who 
was  a  laughing  thing  of  light  .  .  .  not  to  her,  but  to 
their  own  handiwork.  She  died  with  no  hatred  for  me. 
She  loved  me  and  she  was  my  all.  But  there  were  too 
many  .  .  .  too  many  against  us.  And  they  are  still 
against  us." 
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Yvon  was  subdued.  No  one  could  plumb  the  depths 
of  the  blind  man's  heart.  Guy  was  a  strong  man,  one 
with  whom  no  trivial  emotion  could  work  havoc.  The 
tragedy  of  his  love,  Yvon  was  sure,  must  have  been 
tremendous,  harrowing,  lacerating  his  spirit  into  shreds, 
rubbing  salt  into  the  wounds  that  never  healed,  which 
even  now  were  being  freshly  exacerbated. 

He  left  his  father  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Bryce  and  went 
to  his  own  room.  Life  was  assuming  a  new  aspect. 
This  was  the  land  where  he  belonged.  This  was  the 
land  that  had  given  him  birth.  Why  had  his  mother 
died  in  Quebec  when  this  was  her  home?  From  the 
date  upon  her  tomb-stone  he  knew  that  she  had  passed 
away  shortly  .  .  a  day  or  two  .  .  .  after  his  birth. 
Zephee  Gauvin  ...  a  girl  of  nineteen  ...  his  mother 
.  .  .  and  now  he  was  over  twenty. 

Outside,  the  dark  vanquished  the  twilight  in  short, 
swift  struggle.  The  rain  began  to  patter  on  the  window- 
sill  and  plash  among  the  leaves  of  a  chestnut  that  shaded 
his  room.  The  sky  was  grey  and  sullen.  Fog  blew  in 
aimless  clouds  up  the  valley. 

m  Yvon  shivered.  He  closed  the  window  against  the 
rain  that  splashed  within  and  rang  the  bell  for  Rollins, 
the  surly  fellow  who  had  arrived  with  Mrs.  Bryce  from 
Washington  and  acted  as  handy-man  and  janitor. 

"Fix  up  a  fire  in  the  grate,  Rollins.  It  is  chilly  here, 
and  I  have  some  reading  to  do  after  dinner." 

That  meal  was  a  dismal,  wordless  affair.  Guy  did 
not  complain  about  the  food.  He  barely  touched  it. 
Yvon  asked  him  if  he  felt  much  fatigue  after  their  long 
walk. 

"Only  in  the  spirit,"  answered  Guy,  "My  body  is 
strong." 

Yvon  felt  sorry  for  him.  The  big  dining-room, 
though  a  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  was  chill  and  damp. 
Rain  was  noisy  on  the  window-panes  and  there  was  a 
crashing  of  boughs  lashed  in  the  wind  that  blew  in  fierce 
gusts,  driving  against  the  shutters,  making  odd  rattlings 
and  creakings  through  the  old  house. 
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He  escorted  his  father  to  his  room  about  eight 
o'clock.  Guy  did  not  ask  him  to  enter;  but  bade  him 
good-night  at  the  door.  Yvon,  as  he  walked  down  the 
corridor,  heard  his  father  picking  up  something  that 
clattered  woodenly  against  the  chair-arms.  It  was  the 
drawing-board,  that  had  not  been  used  since  their  com- 
ing. 

The  room  was  pitchy  black;  but  for  Guy  it  was 
always  so.  He  had  familiarized  himself  with  every- 
thing in  it.  Rollins  had  lighted  a  fire  there,  too.  Guy 
seated  himself  in  a  black  leather  easy-chair  near  the 
hearth  and  laid  the  drawing-board  across  his  knees. 
He  had  fixed  a  paper  on  it  with  thumb-tacks  before 
dinner  and  now  with  a  stylus  began  to  sketch  a  great 
cross,  out  of  all  perspective — bloated,  awry.  He  made 
deep  points  with  the  stylus  to  guide  him.  Then  he 
drew  a  woman,  one  with  wildly  flowing  hair,  not  leaning 
against  the  cross  like  the  marble  figure  on  Zephee's 
grave ;  but  nailed  to  it  with  great  spikes  that  his  point 
drove  through  her  limbs,  her  breasts,  her  neck. 

"Crucified!"  he  muttered.  "And  I  helped  to  drive 
the  spikes  that  tore  your  warm  white  flesh,  Zephee. 
I  helped  to  draw  the  blood,  the  rich  red  blood  that 
welled  from  your  gentle  heart.  Even  I,  who  loved  you 
.  .  .  loved  you.  But  I  have  loved  your  child.  I  have 
been  good  to  him  as  best  I  could.  He  is  all  I  have! 
And  now  I  fear  he  will  be  turned  against  me  by  those 
who  hated  us.  Your  child!  They  shall  not  take  him 
from  me!" 

"You  are  welcome  to  what  you  have,  Guy  Tremblay." 
A  tall  woman  in  a  black  rain-cape  that  still  glistened 
with  moisture  came  from  the  long  drapes  covering  a 
French  window  which  opened  on  the  lawn.  How  long 
she  had  been  there  he  did  not  know. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  Laura?  What  do  you 
want  with  me?    I  never  expected  to  see  you  again." 

She  walked  over  like  a  ghost.  The  sound  of  her  voice 
from  a  chair  opposite  him  was  the  first  intimation  he 
received  that  she  had  seated  herself  there. 
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She  paid  no  attention  to  his  questions.  For  a 
moment  she  studied  his  face.  The  fire-light  marked 
out  its  strong  profile.  Care  and  affliction  had  stamped 
him  grievously;  still  he  was  handsome  and  his  gaunt 
body  was  vigorously  massive. 

"You  have  the  same  room,  Guy."  Her  thoughts 
had  evidently  been  of  the  past.  "But  no  red-shaded 
lamp  shines  out  upon  the  lawn  as  it  did  when  you  used 
to  sit  here  and  draw  in  the  summer  nights  long  ago. 
You  still  draw?" 

"Why  do  you  come  here?" 

"I  do  not  know,  myself.  Why  did  you  leave  your 
window  unfastened?  Was  it  accident  or  did  you  think 
that  she  would  come?    She  can  never  come  again." 

"You  plough  over  old  ground,  Laura.  Why  will 
you  not  give  me  peace?" 

"Did  you  give  me  peace?  You  denied  me  happi- 
ness." 

"I  loved  your  sister." 

"But  you  did  not  make  her  happy.  You  brought 
her  to  ..." 

Guy  leaped  to  his  feet.  The  drawing-board  fell  to  the 
floor  face  up  in  the  fire-glow.  The  gruesome  drawing, 
the  crucified,  mocked  at  Laura.    It  had  no  eyes. 

She  shuddered,  kicking  it  aside  with  the  tip  of  a  wet 
shoe. 

"Leave  me!"  commanded  Guy  in  a  voice  that  shook 
with  f ought-down  fury.  "Who  are  you  to  say  that  I 
never  brought  her  happiness?  Who  are  you  to  act  the 
female  Judas  and  brand  me  as  her  murderer?  How 
many  besides  Margot  have  you  told?  You  had  the 
greatest  share  in  her  murder,  as  you  call  it  .  .  .  you  and 
the  thing  who  is  your  husband.  He  builds  a  monument 
to  her  and  you  strew  flowers  on  her  grave.  I  stepped 
upon  them.  You  weep  for  her  and  hate  me.  And  God 
looks  down  from  His  heaven!  Go  away  from  me!  I 
hate  you.    I  have  always  hated  you!" 

"Not  always,  Guy."  She  was  afraid.  He  towered 
over  her  and  his  white,  thin  hands  trembled  as  though 
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they  sought  to  be  about  her  throat.  "You  did  not 
always  hate  me.    Once  you  .  .  ." 

"Once  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  that  your  pretty 
face  had  a  woman's  heart  connected  with  it.  Only  for 
a  little  while." 

"But  I  loved  you." 

"Loved  me?  Loved  me?  You  hated  me  because  I 
learned  to  worship  Zephee.  You  hated  her,  your  sister. 
You  tried  to  poison  our  love.  Go!  Go,  before  I  become 
your  murderer  and  merit  the  name  you  have  given  me." 

She  cowered  away,  pushing  her  chair  back  towards 
the  window.  "Yes,  I  did  hate  you.  You  slighted  my 
love!  You  had  my  happiness  in  your  keeping  just  as 
you  had  hers.  And  mine  was  the  prior  claim.  You 
made  me  suffer.  You  have  suffered  in  return  and  your 
punishment  is  not  yet  done.    There  is  much  yet." 

"I  can  suffer  no  more,  Laura.  God!  Where  is  your 
heart?  You  must  have  had  a  heart  if  ever  you  loved. 
What  more  can  happen  to  me?  Unless,  unless  ...  you 
would  not,  you  could  not  take  him  .  .  .  her  child  .  .  . 
from  me?  No!  He  loves  me  too  much  for  that.  Have 
no  fear.    I  have  won  his  love." 

Laura  laughed.  Her  hand  played  with  the  catch  of 
the  French-window.  She  walked  back  to  him  and  re- 
placed the  chair  she  had  disturbed  when  he  frieghtened 
her.  "The  more  a  woman  has  loved;  the  mor  _  she  can 
hate.  I  have  loved  you  too  much.  Now  I  live  only 
for  the  misery  I  may  bring  you.  I  would  have  lived 
for  your  happiness.  Hatred  for  you  has  been  my 
nurture  since  you  turned  from  me.  I  have  come  to 
tell  you  of  that,  if  you  did  not  know  it.  You  came  here 
for  peace,  but  there  is  none  for  you." 

The  French-window  shut  with  a  rattle.  A  gust  of 
cold,  moist  air  blew  in  his  face.  His  body  trembled. 
He  slumped  back  into  the  chair  and  let  his  hands  dangle 
helplessly  towards  the  floor. 

There  is  much  yet!  What  more  could  come? 
Twenty  years  .  .  .  more  than  that  ...  of  agony ;  and 
the  end  was  not  yet.  Should  he  go  away  from  Mem- 
ramcook,  from  these  people  who  never  forgot?  No 
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peace  for  him  anywhere.  His  mouth  set  in  its  wonted 
hardness.  His  hands  reached  up  and  gripped  his 
temples.  He  would  stay!  If  it  was  to  be  a  battle  with 
the  past,  he  would  fight.  The  dead  Zeph6e  was  the 
weapon  they  used  to  war  with  against  him.  But  she 
was  for  him.  Her  spirit  was  for  him.  It  was  near  him 
now;  the  memory  of  her  flooded  his  soul.  Zeph6e' 
How  he  had  loved  her.  His  life  had  dimmed  as  her 
eyes  dimmed  m  death.  But  her  hand  was  in  his,  and 
her  child  and  his  .  .  .  assuredly  his  .  .  .  was  given  him 
to  love  for  her  sake.  No  one  would  take  her  child  from 
him.  His  heart  cried  out  for  Yvon.  And  as  if  in  answer 
to  the  cry  his  son's  knuckles  rapped  the  panel  and  Yvon 
walked  over  and  rested  his  hand  on  the  bent  shoulder 
of  his  father. 

"I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Yvon.  Sit  here  by  me 
and  smoke.  I  want  you  to  sit  by  me  to-night.  The  day 
has  played  ill  with  me.  Frankly,  I  am  shaken.  My 
armour  is  hewn  from  me.  I  feel  my  helplessness ;  though 
I  have  never  before  admitted  it." 

"I  thought  you  were  troubled.  I  heard  your  voice 
once  and  I  thought  your  windows  rattled.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do?    I  was  reading  Chateaubriand  ..." 

4  'J'ai  consacre  Vdge  des  illusions  a  la  riante  peinture 
du  mensonge,  j'emploirai  Vdge  des  regrets  au  tableau 
severe  de  la  vtritS',"  quoted  Guy.  "Strange,  I  had  just 
been  thinking  of  that  ...  the  age  of  illusions,  the  age 
ol  regrets.  My  illusions  were  fatal  to  my  love,  to  her 
and  our  happiness;  my  regrets  are  commensurately 
great.  You  alone  are  my  solace,  Yvon."  His  Gallic 
emotion  conquered  his  phlegm.  "You  will  not  forsake 
me?  If  I  wronged  her  who  was  your  mother,  she  for- 
gave, and  entrusted  you  to  me.    Can  you,  too,  forgive?" 

"Only  this  much  can  I  tell  you,  my  son:  that  every- 
thing was  done  by  my  sister  and  by  Laura  and  by  another, 
a  man  who  is  now  Laura's  husband,  to  discredit  Zephee 
m  my  eyes  and  me  in  hers ;  to  make  me  believe  that 
you,  her  child,  were  not  mine;  to  take  you  from  me. 
To  my  grave  I  shall  carry  the  damning  consciousness 
that  some  of  their  lies  I  believed;  that  it  was  I  who 
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caused  her  pure,  girl-heart  to  break  and  that  she  brought 
you  into  the  world  in  sorrow.  In  so  far  I  am  party  to 
her  death. 

"Twenty-three  years  ago,  when  my  father  died, 
Yvonne  and  I  went  to  live  in  Quebec.  Laura  Gauvin 
and  Zephee,  her  younger  sister,  both  of  whom  I  knew 
well  and  one  of  whom  I  loved,  came  to  Quebec,  to  study 
nursing.  Three  years  we  lived  there,  and  Zephee  and  I 
would  have  been  married  but  for  my  sister's  bitter  oppo- 
sition and  Laura's  jealousy.  Everything  was  done  to 
separate  us.  It  was  Michel  Melanson,  now  Laura's 
husband,  who  aroused  my  suspicions.  He  loved  Zephee 
and  I  was  fool  enough  to  think  she  was  unfaithful  to 
me;  though  she  had  given  me  the  supreme  proof  of  a 
woman's  trust.  We  quarreled.  But  a  few^  days  before 
she  died,  before  you  came,  we  were  reconciled.  I  told 
her  I  would  take  you.  And  when  again  I  came  she  was 
dead. 

"That  is  all,  Yvon.  Do  not  judge  harshly.  Many 
things  that  you  cannot  estimate  to-day  entered  into  the 
matter  that  was  so  cruelly  tragic.  We  were  rich  and 
in  a  sphere  above  Zephee.  That  was  the  reason  for 
Yvonne's  objections.  God  knows  Zeph&e  was  as  far 
above  us  as  Yvonne  fancied  we  were  superior  to  her. 
Then  there  was  Laura's  vindictiveness  and  the  un- 
scrupulous actions  of  Melanson,  who  professed  to  be 
my  friend;  but  who  was  scoundrel  enough  to  blacken 
the  name  of  the  girl  he  loved.  She  forgave  me;  I  do 
not  care  for  the  others  or  what  they  feel.  Yvonne  is 
gone;  Laura's  hatred  for  me  is  still  alive;  Michel  .  .  . 
well,  I  fancy  Michel  found  no  more  happiness  with 
Laura  than  she  did  with  him." 

Yvon  was  silent  for  some  moments  after  his  father 
had  finished  speaking.  Guy's  chin  was  sunk  into  his 
cravat,  his  fingers  clasped  and  unclasped.  He  waited 
for  his  boy's  verdict. 

Yvon  leaned  forward  from  the  chair  which  Laura 
had  recently  left,  and  took  his  father's  hand. 

"If  my  mother,  who  had  much  to  forgive,  held  no 
rancor  for  you,  why  should  I?    You  have  been  good  to 
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me.  I  know  that  your  life  has  not  been  very  happy. 
Had  I  known  the  reason  before  I  could  have  understood 
you  better.  The  past  is  dead.  To  revive  it  now  is 
unfair  to  you  and  to  her.  She,  at  least,  has  found  rest. 
And  you  have  been  my  father.    I  am  content." 

For  a  while  they  sat,  hands  clasped,  saying  nothing. 

"Who  was  the  woman  who  went  down  the  drive?" 
asked  Yvon  so  suddenly  that  Guy  drew  away  his  hand. 
"Was  it  that  woman  ...  my  mother's  sister?  Was  it 
she  to  whom  you  were  speaking?  I  do  not  like  to  ask; 
but  I  would  share  all  your  troubles." 

"Yes.  It  was  Laura.  She  has  never  forgiven  me. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  through  her  that  fire  was  set 
to  this  house;  perhaps  her  own  hand  kindled  it.  You 
do  not  know  her  heart,  Yvon.  I  hope  you  never  may. 
She  came  to  reproach  me  again  for  the  events  of  long 
ago.    I  drove  her  from  me." 

Guy,  in  spite  of  Yvon's  wish  to  share  all,  did  not 
mention  Laura's  threat  of  the  future.  Probably  it  was 
pretence  on  her  part  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  lot 
uneasy.  He  felt  there  was  nothing  she  could  do.  Yvon 
would  not  be  estranged  from  him.  She  could  have  no 
power  over  Yvon. 

"Well,  I  shall  leave  you  now,  father."  Yvon  felt 
more  affection  for  him  than  ever  before.  For  the  first 
time  understanding  the  springs  of  his  sorrow,  he  pitied 
Guy  and  realized  what  darkness,  greater  than  the  loss 
of  vision,  had  brooded  upon  his  life.  He  felt  resentment 
for  Laura.  It  was  small  and  unworthy  of  a  woman  to 
nurse  her  spite  so  long.  It  would  be  his  task  to  shelter 
his  father  from  her  hostility.  Yet  she  was  an  intimate 
of  the  golden  girl.  He  could  not  associate  her  with 
Laura's  hatred.  Did  she  know  of  it  and  feel  dislike 
for  him?    She  had  refused  to  return  his  smile. 

He  was  thinking  of  her  when  he  fell  asleep  and  in 
his  dreams  she  smiled  at  him.  But  she  stood  alone  in 
the  midst  of  a  frozen  waste  of  marsh-land  and  a  little 
child  was  clasped  in  her  arms. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


LONG  GABRIEL 

GUY  TREMBLAY  returned  to  rural  pursuits  with 
such  zest  as  though  new  life  were  given  him.  At 
heart  he  was  a  tiller  of  the  soil  .  .  .  always  had 
been;  though  his  hands  had  won  more  for  him  of  wealth 
and  renown  by  their  skill  with  point  and  pencil  than 
ever  they  would  have  done  had  they  blistered  on  plough 
and  harrow.  Blind?  Many  of  those  who  worked  for 
him  questioned  his  blindness:  there  was  little  indeed 
that  he  missed.  Gregoire,  the  big  fellow  whom  Guy 
had  condemned  as  an  ass,  was  .  .  .  and  Yvon  knew  it 
would  be  so  from  the  time  hte  father  had  pronounced 
sentence  .  .  .  the  one  chosen  to  be  foreman  and  Guy's 
right  hand,  incidentally  the  butt  of  his  eternal  nagging 
and  caustic  captiousness.  Gregoire,  however,  was  too 
proud  of  his  position  and  too  thick  in  the  hide  to  mind 
his  employer's  bad  temper.  He  cowered  before  his 
master,  taking  his  overbearing^  commands  as  would  the 
humblest  Roman  slave  from  his  lord. 

Each  evening  Guy  would  issue  orders  to  Gregoire 
for  the  next  day.  These  were  usually  countermanded 
before  noon.  If  they  had  been  partly  carried  out 
Gregoire  was  berated  and  called  a  fool;  if  Gregoire, 
anticipating  a  change  of  his  master's  mind,  had  not 
obeyed,  he  was  again  browbeaten  and  threatened  with 
discharge.  Whatever  he  did  he  was  on  one  or  another 
prong  of  a  many-pointed  Morton's  Fork.  Withal,  he 
worshipped  the  blind  man  and  swore  with  rustic  finality 
by  his  wisdom. 

There  were  no  crops  to  be  gathered  other  than  the 
hay,  of  which  there  grew  many  broad  acres;  some  for- 
merly leased  to  Sylvain  Leger,  all  now  reverted  to  their 
owner.  This  would  be  cut  and  gathered  early  in  August. 
Some  of  it  would  be  stored  in  the  great  granary,  more 
stacked  in  the  yard  and  in  squat  hay-cocks  along  the 
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marsh,  considerable  would  be  pressed  into  huge  cakes 
for  export.     Then  there  were  the  apples  that  were 
new-born  and  waxed  redder  and  lustier  each  day.  Hun- 
dreds of  barrels  of  Gravensteins  and  Alexandras,  Bishop- 
Pippins,  Russets  and  Mackintosh  Reds  would  be  ready 
for  shipment  in  the  fall.    Guy,  for  all  his  great  wealth, 
had  a  keen  concept  of  the  agricultural  possibilities  of 
his  land  m  the  Valley.   He  knew  that  in  the  thick,  clayey 
soil  from  which  the  dull  hinds  eked  only  a  meagre  living 
was  treasured  store  for  him  skilled  to  take  it.  Many 
fields  would  be  newly  sown.     He  would  superintend 
the  ploughing  in  the  fall.    A  great  herd  of  cattle  he 
would  buy,  cattle  that  would  yield  large  of  cream  for 
butter  and  cheese.    There  would  be  extensive  poultry- 
farming,  too ;  and  each  day  saw  crates  of  noisy  bantams 
and  belligerent  roosters  carried  up  the  drive.  There 
was  work  for  many  hands,  and  methods  instituted  by 
Guy  were  modern  and  efficient.    There  were  new  silos, 
sanitary  stables,   "as  clean,"  Hippolyte  averred  on 
inspection,  "as  Moise's  cottage."     Even  the  pig-stys 
were  much  too  good  for  mere  pigs.    The  Tremblay  farm 
bade  fair  to  be  the  greatest  in  Westmorland,  if  not  in  all 
Acadia.    Broken  old  farmers,  faced  with  failure  after 
an  age  of  toil,  wondered  how  a  man  from  the  city  could 
show  such  knowledge  of  the  field,  forgetting  that  Guy 
Tremblay  came  of  generations  bred  to  the  soil  .  .  .  men 
who  loved  it  and  its  fruits  and  had  imparted  that  love 
to  him. 

"We  shall  have  a  grand  farm  here  yet,  Yvon,"he 
observed  one  afternoon  about  the  end  of  July.  "Those 
are  cows,  I  presume,  being  driven  through  the  paddock- 
gate."  He  was  in  his  usual  seat  on  the  verandah. 
Yvon  sat  on  the  steps  at  his  feet.  "What  breed  are 
they?" 

Yvon  was  supremely  ignorant  of  matters  agricultural. 
Guy  knew  it,  and  delighted  in  questioning  him  on  tech- 
nical points. 

"You  do  not  know?"  he  asked  in  well-simulated 
surprise,  when  Yvon  pleaded  his  ignorance.    "Cows  are 
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as  distinct  as  the  races  of  mankind.  Now  what  do  these 
look  like?" 

Yvon  began  to  describe  the  herd. 

"Polled- Angus!"  pronounced  Guy  before  his  son  had 
reached  the  horns.    "Are  they  milch?" 

But  Yvon  was  half-way  down  the  steps.  "I'm  off 
to  the  station  at  Pont  Lefebvre,  father,"  he  shouted. 
"Some  books  for  me  went  there  by  mistake." 

Guy  Tremblay  smiled  gleefully  at  his  own  superior 
knowledge.  His  smile  faded  suddenly  as  the  certainty 
assailed  him  that  Yvon,  when  once  he  decided  to  learn, 
would  soon  outstrip  him.  And  Yvon  would  decide; 
he,  too,  was  beginning  to  love  the  land,  to  feel  the  thrill 
of  standing  on  earth  that  was  his  to  work,  to  nurture 
and  cause  to  bear  fruit. 

"Yes.  Yvon  will  do  well,"  said  Guy.  "Ha,  Botsford, 
is  that  you?  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  discharge  you.  We 
scarcely  need  the  car  now.  I  might  give  you  a  job 
cutting  hay  if  you  are  good  at  it."  Guy's  lips  smiled 
cruelly. 

Botsford  was  threatened  with  dismissal  at  least 
twice  a  week.  He  had  been  with  Guy  ten  years,  and, 
though  he  was  English,  had  learned  that  his  master, 
while  serious  for  the  moment,  was  not  absolutely  to  be 
taken  so. 

"I  have  sufficient  to  do,  sir,"  protested  Botsford  who 
had  been  trying  to  slink  by  his  master.  He  bore  a  coil 
of  rope  and  a  bucket  which  he  rattled  suggestively. 
"Mr.  Yvon  is  getting  a  new  car,  a  smaller  one,  which  I 
shall  also  have  to  look  to." 

"Oh,  he  is,  is  he?  I'll  see  about  that.  Another  car, 
eh?  It's  news  to  me."  Guy  himself  had  suggested  the 
purchase  of  a  lighter  car.  "That  young  man  is  getting 
beyond  enduring.  Another  car!  I'll  get  him.  Well, 
go  about  your  loafing,  Botsford.  What  are  you  standing 
there  for,  and  the  place  going  straight  to  hell?" 

When  the  chauffeur  had  gone,  Guy  looked  more 
pleased  with  himself  than  before.  He  had  discomfited 
Yvon  and  Botsford.     Soon  Gregoire  would  be  along 
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and  he  had  thought  of  some  finely  disagreeable  things 
to  say  to  the  foreman. 

Meanwhile  Yvon  was  well  down  the  road  to  Pont 
Lefebvre.  At  a  great  boxed  well  with  a  twelve-foot 
balance  pole  to  raise  the  bucket  he  spied  Long  Gabriel 
standing  by  a  man  in  a  black  slouch  hat,  who  looked  like 
a  spiritualist  with  a  great  heap  of  ectoplasm  banked 
abouthim,  but  who  turned  out  to  be  a  pock-marked, 
anaemic  Indian  surrounded  by  shavings  of  willow-strips 
with  which  he  was  making  baskets.  Gros  Jean,  the 
collie,  was  doing  his  utmost  to  fall  into  the  well. 

"This,"  said  Long  Gabriel  with  a  wave  of  his  hand 
toward  the  impassive  savage,"  this  is  Stone  Arm,  a  chief 
of  the  Micmacs." 

Yvon  bowed.    Stone  Arm  grunted  and  said  "damn." 

"Stone  Arm,  you  will  notice,"  continued  Long 
Gabriel.  "Has  one  of  his  brachia  in  semi-petrified 
condition,  which  does  not,  however,  impede  seriously 
his  manipulation  of  the  knife.  He  also  writes  poetry 
in  the  Micmac  language  .  .  .  poetry,  I  might  add,  of 
peculiar  piquancy  and  urge.  The  Three  Dried  Scalps' 
is  an  ode  to  Armageddon  which  I  should  like  to  have 
you  hear  one  day." 

"I  shall  be  delighted,"  acquiesced  Yvon,  admiring 
the  versatile  Stone  Arm,  who  was  chewing  tobacco 
voraciously.  "Are  you  coming  my  way,  Long  Gabriel? 
I'm  for  the  station  in  quest  of  books." 

"Yes.  Let  us  on  with  our  back  to  the  mistral,"  said 
Long  Gabriel.    "Adieu,  Stone  Arm,  Great  Chief." 

Stone  Arm  muttered  another  "damn"  and  went  on 
weaving.  Gros  Jean  led  the  way.  Yvon  and  the  tall 
vagabond  followed  after. 

"You  speak  of  the  mistral  as  though  you  had  felt 
it,  Long  Gabriel,"  said  Yvon  questioningly. 

"I  was  born  in  Midi  and  spent  my  youth  in  Provence," 
admitted  Long  Gabriel  with  a  softening  of  his  great 
warm  eyes.  "In  the  land  where  once  were  windmills 
and  jingling  mules.  You  have  travelled  there,  mon 
ami  Yvon?" 
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"I  spent  a  summer  in  Provence  with  my  father,  the 
first  summer  of  his  blindness." 

"To  be  blind  in  Provence  is  to  be  in  Heaven  unaware. 
O  dark  Trachoma,  evil  Glaucoma,  vile  Opthalmia! 
What  more  awful  than  to  be  blindly  Have  you  read 
Diderot,  'L'aveugle  afflige  et  console?*  " 

"I  have  not,"  confessed  Yvon.    "My  father  is  very 
sensitive  about  his  blindness.     I  never  mention  it  to 
him.    He  will  never  see  again,  that  is  certain;  and  while 
it  embitters  him,  he  still  lives  life  strongly;  and  even 
though  he  pretends  to  despise  it,  loves  it  well." 
"Fair  enough,"  commented  Long  Gabriel  .  .  . 
"     .  .  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts:  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best  .  .  " 
"He  has  been  examined  by  many  experts?"  # 
"By  a  dozen  of  them,  from  Chicago  to  Vienna. 
After  the  last  disappointment  ...  the  great  Piozzi,  of 
Milan,  he  vowed  never  to  have  another.    I  believe  he 
would  stick  to  that  vow  even  if  there  were  a  chance  of 
his  being  cured."  ,  „  . 

"He  is  an  'obdurate  vessel,  a  man  of  wrath,  saia 
Long  Gabriel  with  heavenward  look.  "But  I  know 
sufficient  about  trachoma  to  see  that  he  is  beyond  help. 
I  stood  by  him  quite  a  little  while  one  morning  as  he 
sat  on  the  lawn  near  the  trunk  of  a  big  beech  He  did 
not  know,  of  course,  that  I  was  staring  into  his  eyes. 
It  was  forward  of  me,  I  grant  you,  but  professional 
curiosity  .  .  .  love  of  metier.  I  made  a  special  study 
of  the  eye  at  Padua." 
"You  were  at  Padua?" 

Long  Gabriel  nodded.  ^There  and  other  places. 
The  world  is  my  playground."  .   -  , 

"It  was  kind  of  you  to  interest  yourself  in  my  lather  s 
case;  at  the  same  time  I  am  glad  for  your  sake  he  did 
not  discover  your  presence." 

"No  chance.  I  was  too  cautious  in  the  presence  ot 
one  who  sat  like  the  Shah  Alam,  last  of  the  Great 
Moguls.    How  did  I  know  but  what  he  had  a  scimitar  t 

"He  has  several,"  laughed  Yvon. 
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To-night  there  will  be  a  moon.  Let  us  walk  on  the 
dike  and  talk  beneath  its  light  .  .  .  auspice  Diana  . 
I  have  always  loved  her  and  sought  her  inspiration! 
I  have  'fretted  with  dulcet  jars  and  silvern  chatter  the 
pale  ports  of  the  moon.'  Will  you  come  to  the  bridge 
at  nine?" 

'  'Gladly.  I  shall  come  fortified  to  discuss  with  you 
the  ^cosmic  fundamentals,"  said  Yvon  teasingly. 

''While  you  do  your  errand,  I  shall  purchase  tobacco 
-—which  for  me  is  a  fundament  to  my  cosmos.  And  I 
shall  tarry  with  the  ancients  until  you  return."  They 
had  reached  Ovide  Le  Blanc's  at  Pont  Lefebvre,  where 
Hippolyte  and  Moise  in  solitary  state  held  the  verandah 
and  saw  with  much  astonishment  the  intimacy  of  young 
Tremblay  and  Long  Gabriel,  who  was  the  great  enigma 
of  the  Valley.  He  came  none  knew  whence,  he  lived 
none  knew  how.  Admittedly  the  greatest  of  scholars 
was  he;  perhaps  a  writer  of  books.  A  month  only  had 
he  dwelt  in  Memramcook. 

Yvon  walked  over  to  the  little  toy  station,  entered 
and  greeted  the  stationmaster,  telegrapher,  signal-man 
and  freight-agent,  all  rolled  into  one— Mr.  George  Mill,  a 
fat  little  man  with  a  red  moon  of  a  face.  Mr.  Mill  had 
the  unique  distinction  in  Memramcook  of  being  an 
English  resident  who  knew  no  French.  This  was  a 
handicap  not  insurmountable  in  a  district  where  most 
people  knew  something  of  English  and  where  inter- 
preters were  always  at  hand;  but  it  was  none  the  less 
a  handicap.  Mr.  Mill  had  brought  with  him  on  his 
appointment  to  the  leisurely  but  comprehensive  post  of 
station-master  at  Pont  Lefebvre  a  healthy  wife  and  one 
child.  He  now  had  three  offsprings,  all  of  school  age,  all 
able  to  talk  French  thoroughly  and  speak  their  minds 
without  fear  of  incurring  the  wrath  of  their  irascible 
parent,  whose  only  linguistic  accomplishment,  highly 
rounded,  rich  and  ready,  was  profanity. 

Tom,  Mr.  Mill's  eldest,  had  just  requested  a  bak- 
sheesh of  a  dime.  Unconditional  "no"  from  Mr.  Mill. 
Rude  grimaces  from  Tom.  Yvon,  entering  at  this 
critical  moment,  was  startled  to  hear  young  Tom  tell 
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still  more  youthful  Jerry  that  their  father  was  "un 
vieux  crachoir,  espece  de  canaille.'" 

Yvon,  ignorant  of  Mr.  Mill's  inability  to  understand 
French,  looked  inquiringly  at  the  little  official  and 
waited  for  a  scene  of  parental  violence.  But  Mill  took 
no  offence  at  being  called  an  old  spittoon,  a  piece  of 
riff-raff. 

"What's  that  damned  young  scoundrel  saying,  sir?" 
he  asked  Yvon.  "I  don't  know  the  confounded  monkey- 
talk.    I'll  teach  them  to  talk  English,  by  God!" 

Yvon,  though  he  resented  the  slight  put  upon  his 
own  language,  laughed  at  the  little  man's  vehemence. 
"He  says  you're  a  kind  and  thoughtful  parent,"  lied 
young  Tremblay  cheerfully.  Tom  and  Jerry  smiled 
their  thanks  at  him  and  departed. 

"You  have  some  books  for  me,  Mr.  Mill?  They  sent 
me  to  you  from  Memramcook  station.  Tremblay." 

"Oh,  yes.  I'll  send  them  over  for  you  this  afternoon 
if  you  like.  You'd  just  as  soon,  eh?  It's  pretty  hot. 
Those  kids  now.  .  .  .  You  see  I've  never  been  able  to 
learn  French.  And  they  can  say  what  they  want  to 
about  me.  Yesterday  they  called  me  "Grosse  vache, 
face  de  singe1  and  told  me  it  meant  'Dear  papa,  how  are 
you?'  I  found  out  from  Andre  Le  Blanc,  after,  that  it 
meant  I  was  a  big  monkey-faced  cow.  Maybe  I  didn't 
whale  hell  out  of  them  .  .  .  maybe  I  didn't!" 

Yvon  went  off,  laughing,  to  tell  Long  Gabriel  of  this 
unhappy  family  situation  that  the  growth  of  bilingualism 
was  bringing  about.  He  found  his  companion  like  a 
tall,  kind-eyed  Christ  among  the  doctors,  confounding 
Moise  and  Hippolyte  and  several  newcomers.  They 
were  all  sitting  around  Long  Gabriel,  hawking  and  spit- 
ting and  smoking  vile  pipes  like  a  lot  of  asthmatic  old 
weasels. 

He  rejoined  Yvon  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  leaving 
Moise  to  shake  his  head  and  ponder  over  a  prophecy 
that  Long  Gabriel  had  attributed  to  St.  Malachi, 
setting  the  destruction  of  the  universe  for  the  year  nine- 
teen sixty-seven  ...  a  disappointing  date  for  Moise 
who  had  placed  the  dire  event  much  earlier  and  saw  no 
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prospect  of  witnessing  it  in  case  St.  Malachi  should  be 
right. 

"Strange  old  fellow,"  said  Long  Gabriel  when  Yvon 
asked  him  about  Moise,  "with  the  oddest  obsessions. 
He  fancies  himself  a  prophet  and  just  now  assured  me 
that  Hippolyte  would  be  found  frozen  to  death  on  a 
tombstone  the  day  after  Christmas.  'Age  hath  its 
foibles',  those  of  Moise  pass  comprehension.  Gros 
Jean,  do  not  pursue  the  birds!  Live  and  mind  your  own 
business."  The  dog  was  tearing  through  the  alder 
bushes  in  search  for  nests.  "Will  you  come  and  break 
bread  with  me,  cher  Yvon?  It  is  only  four  o'clock. 
We  can  cross  the  fields  here  and  scramble  up  the  hill- 
side to  my  dwelling.  It  is  no  house  of  luxury.  There 
are  neither  deep  carpets  for  the  feet,  nor  cushions  for 
the  head.  The  roof  leaks  betimes  and  the  chimney 
smokes  wretchedly.  Still  it  has  a  roof,  four  walls,  a 
door  and  a  window.  A  house  is  essential  only  when  it 
rains  or  is  very  cold.  I  prefer  to  sleep  beneath  a  hedge 
or  in  a  pile  of  hay  where  I  can  feel  the  wind  of  heaven  and 
let  the  stars  be  my  watch.    But  come  with  me!" 

An  hour  they  journeyed  up  the  Beaumont,  past  a 
brook;  over  craggy,  moss-crusted  rocks  hot  to  the 
touch ;  for  the  sun  was  at  their  backs  and  spotted  them 
with  its  light  all  the  way  of  their  ascent.  At  last  from 
a  dark  wood  of  evergreen  they  entered  the  clearing,  on 
the  hilltop  about  a  mile  from  the  little  white  church, 
where  Long  Gabriel  had  his  solitary  abode. 

It  was  a  rude  cabin  of  logs,  no  more  pretentious  than 
the  owner  had  said.    But  within  .  .  . 

Yvon  entered  first,  the  vagabond's  hand  urging  him 
on.  Long  Gabriel  had  not  been  overly  truthful.  Though 
there  was  no  carpet,  the  floor  was  made  of  smooth, 
well-joined  boards  and  two  large  rugs  of  bear-skin  were 
soft  to  the  feet.  The  space  left  by  a  table  and  several 
good  chairs,  a  bed,  a  dresser,  and  a  squat  stove  was 
allotted  to  books  in  glorious  profusion.  A  large  globe 
with  raised  surface  stood  by  its  owner's  chair.  There 
was  an  easel,  on  it  a  partly  finished  landscape.  Brushes 
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and  palette  reposed  on  the  bed  beside  an  old  violincello, 
the  colour  of  burnt  wood. 

"I  have  much  time  for  reading  and  contemplation 
said  the  master  of  this  elegant  apartment.  He  took 
down  a  picture  from  the  log-wall,  dusted  it  with  a  silk 
scarf  of  brilliant  hue  and  held  it  forth  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent reproduction  of  Vigee  LeBrun  s  The  Boy  in 
Red".     Yvon  wondered  why  he  was  called  upon  to 

admire  it.  ^  t  .  ,  ... 

'The  eyes,"  said  Long  Gabriel,  "are  like  yours. 
They  are  boy's  eyes."  He  placed  the  picture  where  he 
could  look  at  it  better;  then  gave  the  big  globe  a  whirl. 
"I  trace  my  travels  on  that.  Now  be  seated  in  the  big 
chair  Don't  wonder  at  the  bookish  chaos.  My 
reading  is  of  a  heterogeneous  nature,  from  cosmography 
to  torts.  Will  you  smoke?  There  is  a  jar  of  bon 
habitant  at  your  elbow. 

"If  you  don't  mind  .  .  ."  said  Yvon,  and  pulled  out 
his  own  pouch.  .  .  '. 

Lone  Gabriel  sprawled  into  a  chair  opposite  him. 
"Here  is  a  little  sketch  I  made  of  you."  He  handed 
Yvon  a  drawing  which  he  took  from  a  drawer  of  the 
table  "Your  face  is  typically  French.  Your  eyes  1 
find  difficult.  To  catch  the  expression  of  frankness  and 
truth  is  not  easy."  His  flattery  was  so  unconscious 
and  sincere  that  it  was  not  offensive. 

"You  are  too  good  to  me/|  returned  Yvon.  I  did 
not  know  you  were  an  artist."  _ 

"I  am  neither  painter,  poet  nor  musician;  but  1 
paint,  make  verses  and  play  the 'cello  .  .  tout  simple- 
ment.    The  distinction  is  patent.     But  you  must  be 

^Kicking  the  chair  away,  he  took  three  strides  to  the 
cupboard,  produced  a  jar  of  milk,  a  large  currant-cake, 
and  a  plate  of  pontine  rdpee,  a  delicacy  with  which  Yvon 
had  recently  become  acquainted,  and  set  them  on  the 
table  from  which  he  pushed  a  stack  of  books  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  food. 

They  drank  milk  from  tin  mugs  and  made  prodigious 
inroads  on  the  cake  and  pudding.  6 
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"It  is  epicurean,"  said  Long  Gabriel  between  mouth- 
fuls. 

Yvon  could  only  nod  agreement.  He  was  enjoying 
himself.  They  conversed  with  all  the  ease  of  life-long 
companions.  Books,  poetry,  music  ...  in  everything 
Long  Gabriel  showed  not  a  mere  smattering  but  a  deep 
and  living  knowledge  bred  of  love.  He  far  transcended 
Yvon,  himself  well  versed  in  all. 

Long  Gabriel  finished  his  pontine  and  sat  down  to 
the  violincello.  "One  plays  best  when  the  call  of 
appetite  has  been  in  part  appeased,"  said  he. 

.  He  played  with  no  great  abandon,  no  verve  or  fire. 
His  music  had  a  calm,  dreamy  dulcetness  that  made 
Yvon  think  of  deep  waters  flowing  imperceptibly  and 
willow  branches  trailing  in  the  stream. 

uO  et  presidium  et  dulce  decus  meum"  sighed  Long 
Gabriel,  putting  the  instrument  aside.  "Thou  art  more 
than  Maecenas  was  to  his  Flaccus,  old  'cello.  Thou  art 
a  strength  and  a  well  from  which  my  soul  draws 
nepenthe."  He  turned  to  Yvon  from  his  contemplation 
of  the 'cello.  "Old  houses,  old  landmarks,  old  faces  fill 
one  with  the  sadness  of  a  change  and  the  tragedy  of 
mortal  things.  But  music  does  not  grow  old.  You 
understand  it  once;  it  will  always  speak  the  same 
language  to  you.  It  does  not  age.  It  is  a  changeless, 
wistful  voice  calling  you  back  to  old  things,  making  them 
live  again  by  its  own  freshness.  For  me  it  is  the  supreme 
beauty.  lTai  brUle  le  cierge  et  fat  dit  Voraison  ?' 
the  death-taper  burns  near  to  its  guttering  end,  already 
the  Nunc  Dimittis  is  being  sung;  but  in  the  music  of 
other  days,  which  will  be  the  music  of  all  time,  I  live 
again."  His  eyes  were  sad,  weirdly  prophetic-  as 
though  he  saw  his  own  fate,  his  finish  already  enacted 
But  I  keep  you  too  long,  sapre  mislrel  It  is  sundown 
already  To-night,  forget  it  not,  we  meet  on  the 
bridge. 

Yvon  looked  at  him  with  affectionate  understanding 
Long  Gabriel,  whatever  he  might  be,  had  a  soul  of 
beauty  and  for  beauty.  Yvon  rose  unwillingly  from 
his  chair. 
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"You  are  a  true  friend,  Yvon.  Your  feet  came  swift 
to  my  door;  they  go  reluctant  away.  I  am  happy  m 
you."  For  the  first  time  he  took  Yvon's  hand.  He 
pressed  it  in  his  sinewy  fingers.  His  somewhat  peaked 
face,  ennobled  by  his  thoughts,  was  patrician.  Yvon 
yielded  more  to  a  feeling  of  awe  which  had  come  to  him 
first  when  Long  Gabriel  spoke  of  life  as  if  for  him  it 
would  soon  be  ended.  . 

"It  has  been  a  pleasant  afternoon,  continued  Long 
Gabriel.  "May  there  be  many  more  like  it.  I  shall 
watch  you  descend  the  hill."  . 

At  the  edge  of  the  evergreen  wood  Yvon  looked  back 
to  see  the  tall,  emaciated  figure  leaning  against  the 
doorpost.  Long  Gabriel  waved  a  hand,  red  in  the 
sunset  glow,  and  stood  there  until  the  boy  had  passed 
from  his  ken  among  the  trees  and  the  giant  bowlders. 
Then  he  re-entered  his  cabin  and  sat  in  the  chair  that 
Yvon  had  occupied. 

Through  the  open  door  the  valley  far  below  was 
framed  like  a  fair  landscape.  The  river  had  dwindled 
to  a  silver  thread  winding  through  banks  of  ruddy  gold 
beyond  which  was  emerald.  But  Long  Gabriel,  con- 
trary to  his  wont,  did  not  dwell  upon  the  view.  His 
fingers  tapped  restlessly  on  the  chair-arm.  His  pipe 
he  scorned,  rolling  and  smoking  cigarettes  with  nervous 

rapidity.  •: .  .,     ,  TT 

"If  it  were  only  such  as  Yvon  .  .  .  if  only  Hermance 
could  love  him  instead  of  that  foppish  fool  of  a  lawyer. 
She  will  not  find  happiness  with  him.  He  will  leave  her 
sorrowing.  Why  should  not  Yvon  .  .  .?  ButtheTrem- 
blays  are  proud.  Well,  what  use  to  hope?  What  use 
to  plan?  It  will  work  out  for  the  best,  I  do  not  doubt. 
But  if  any  harm  should  befall  her  .  .  . 

"Yet  she  cannot  be  Herminie's  child.  Not  her  eyes, 
not  her  mouth  nor  yet  her  hair.  I  must  watch  this 
woman  closely.  I  must  heed  Sorigny's  advice;  though 
I  should  dearly  like  to  question  her.  But  without  proof 
And  proof  is  hard  to  get.  The  old  Cujeau  is 
close-mouthed  about  the  night  he  found  Hermance. 
The  time  was  onlv  a  little  while  after  Herminie  s  baby 
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was  born.  I  wish  I  might  think  she  were  mine,  but 
everything  about  her  .  .  .  my  own  instinct  .  .  .  says 
no." 

All  the  mildness  had  gone  from  his  eyes.  His  ringers 
closed  about  the  throat  of  an  imaginary  foe.  "I  am  a 
fool/'  he  laughed,  and  with  this  highly  philosophical 
sentiment  betook  himself  to  his  easel  and  a  fervid 
attempt  to  catch  the  last  light  of  the  sunset  over  the 
church  and  village  of  Saint-Joseph  across  the  valley. 

Long  Gabriel  was  perched  on  a  bit  of  fence-rail  at 
the  Memramcook  end  of  the  bridge  when  Yvon  came 
down  the  road  to  meet  him.  A  bright  moon  hovered 
slantwise  over  the  centre  of  the  marsh  and  all  the  stars 
jewelled  around  and  below.  Among  the  bushes  minor 
lights  of  fire-flies  lived  infinitesimally  and  went  out,  only 
to  live  again. 

"Let  us  walk  along  the  dike  on  the  farther  side," 
suggested  Yvon.  It  was  on  that  path  that  he  had 
met  Hermance  and  her  lover.  Perhaps  it  was  their 
trysting  place.  Perhaps  he  would  see  again  what  he 
had  thought  of  much  in  the  interval  .  .  .  hair  of  gold 
and  bronze;  brown  cheek  and  neck;  brown,  rounded 
arms;  lips  tempting  and  disdainful. 

"It  is  admirable,"  agreed  his  companion.  "Was 
your  father  displeased  by  your  late  return?" 

"Nothing  could  displease  him  to-day.  A  heifer  fell 
through  the  little  bridge  behind  the  farm.  It  was  to 
have  been  repaired  days  ago.  Three  of  the  men  are  at 
fault  and  he  was  passing  stern  judgment  on  them. 
More,  he  expects  to  be  appointed  magistrate  and  will 
thus  have  a  chance  at  evil-doers  in  the  district.  He  is 
always  happy  when  there  are  grievances." 

"Could  he  gaze  upon  this  .  .  .  the  river,  the  night 
of  beauty,  he  would  have  no  grievances.  Wait!  I  am 
wrong.  There  are  always  grievances.  The  hermit  in 
his  cave,  the  monk  in  his  cell,  the  toad  in  the  fossilized 
rock  .  .  .  cannot  escape  them.  Let  us  sit  here  by  the 
shore.  'How  soft  the  moon-light  sleeps'  .  .  .  There  is 
music  in  the  lap-lap  of  the  water  among  the  reeds  and 
.  .  .  yes  .  .  .  hear  it  .  .  .  the  call  of  the  night-hawk 
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on  the  marsh.  And  always  there  is  the  grand  chorus  of 
the  frogs." 

They  clambered  down  the  steep  wall  and  sat  on  a 
heap  of  turf  left  by  the  dike-builders.  They  did  not 
talk;  silence  said  more  than  speech.    It  was  idyllic. 

Above  them  hurrying  feet  passed  along  the  dike, 
going  towards  Memramcook,  the  way  they  had  come. 
Long  Gabriel  scrambled  to  his  feet,  raised  his  head 
above  the  parapet,  looked  right  and  left. 

"Again,"  he  said  low.  "Again.  Come  with  me, 
Yvon."  ,     J#  . 

Having  climbed  up,  they  walked  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  the  hurrying  man.  Ahead  of  them  a  girl 
had  been  standing,  looking  after  the  retreating  figure. 
Seeing  the  newcomers,  she  turned  and  began  to  walk 
away  from  them;  but  Long  Gabriel  hailed  her  and 
dragged  Yvon,  unwilling  yet  eager,  in  pursuit. 

Even  in  the  moonlight,  they  could  see  she  was 
unhappy. 

"Bon  soir,  Long  Gabriel,"  Her  voice  was  husky, 
unnaturally  low.  "I  am  glad  to  see  you.  We  shall 
walk  together,  hein?    You  and  I  .  .  ." 

"And  Yvon.    You  must  know  Yvon,  Hermanee." 

She  gave  Yvon  a  warm,  firm  hand  that  trembled  in 
his.  The  fragrant  sweetness  of  the  marsh-hay  was 
stronger  in  his  nostrils. 

"...  and  Yvon,"  she  finished. 

They  walked  in  silence  towards  Saint- Joseph.  The 
dike  was  too  narrow  for  three  to  march  abreast  and  Long 
Gabriel  cleverly  brought  it  about  that  she  and  Yvon  were 
side  by  side;  while  he,  behind  them,  did  most  of  the 
talking.  Occasionally  he  turned  to  mark  what  had 
become  of  Fernand.  He  knew  they  had  quarrelled  .  .  . 
Fernand  had  left  her. 

A  train  whistled  faintly  at  Lower  Dorchester  three 
miles  down  the  marsh.  A  moving  blur  of  light  resolved 
itself  into  long  strings  of  bright  windows  that  flitted  past 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  were  reflected. 
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When  it  stopped  at  Memramcook  Village  Hermance 
looked  back  quickly.  Long  Gabriel  suspected  that 
Fernand  had  boarded  the  train. 

She  talked  little  to  Long  Gabriel,  to  Yvon  not  at 
all,  though  they  were  close  together,  their  shoulders 
touching.  Once  she  slipped  and  he  caught  her  in  his 
arms.  He  could  see  her  shadowed  profile  beneath  a 
broad-brimmed  straw.  Sometimes  a  wisp  of  her  hair 
floated  out  and  was  impatiently  put  back.  It  was  clear 
that  she  did  not  feel  like  talking.  Long  Gabriel  fell 
silent,  too.    His  heart  was  troubled. 

To  Phelonise  Le  Brun's  cottage  they  accompanied 
her  and  gave  her  good-night  at  the  gate.  She  went  in 
hurriedly,  without  looking  at  either  of  them,  with  only 
a  word  of  thanks  for  their  company.  Both  felt  that  she 
would  have  been  better  alone.  Her  eyes  glistened  with 
tears  and  the  door  shut  too  quickly. 

"Sang  de  Christ!"  muttered  Long  Gabriel  when  they 
were  again  in  the  road.  'There  is  trouble  there.  Yvon, 
you  are  my  friend.  I  know  your  heart.  Help  me  to 
make  her  happy.  The  man  who  left  her  is  a  coward, 
a  traitor  to  the  love  she  gave  him.  Will  you  help  me 
to  protect  her  from  him  .  .  .  and  from  herself?" 

"Gladly  ...  if  she  will  be  protected,"  said  Yvon. 
He  recollected  the  kiss  and  the  understanding  he  had 
witnessed  between  them. 

"You  must  make  her  love  you,  Yvon!" 

"Again  you  flatter  me." 

"She  has  never  known  a  man  like  you.  That  is  the 
reason  she  is  deceived  by  one  like  him.  What  have  you 
in  your  hand?" 

HI  It  was  a  wild  rose,  slightly  crushed,  that  Yvon  was 
pressing  to  his  lips.  Long  Gabriel  smiled.  It  had 
dropped  from  her  dress. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


BELLI VEAU  FARM 

HE  DAYS  SUCCEEDING  his  excursion  with 
Long  Gabriel,  Yvon  spent  mostly  with  his  father 
walking  through  the  fields  where  the  reapers  were 
already  at  work.  Guy  had  purchased  two  tractor 
mowing-machines  which  cut  wide  swathes  through  the 
hay,  passing  like  tanks  over  a  pigmy  host,  strewing  them 
from  the  path.  Where  the  tractor  could  not  go,  men 
with  scythes  cut  in  the  ancient  mode. 

Over  the  stubble  Guy  walked  with  his  son,  hearing 
with  delight  the  whirring  of  the  motors  and  the  click 
of  turning  blades,  the  music  of  the  whet-stone  on  the 
scythe  as  beneath  a  tree  some  labourer  sharpened  his 
blade,  and  the  shouts  of  the  teamsters  to  their  horses. 
Machine-rakes  wheeled  busily,  piling  the  hay  into  great 
mounds.  Behind  them  came  boys  with  long  wooden 
rakes  to  gather  up  what  the  larger  prongs  had  missed. 
Bare-chested,  hairy  men,  their  necks  and  arms  burned 
to  a  rich  colour  of  mahogany,  lifted  mighty  piles  on  their 
forks  and  heaved  them  up  to  the  high-stacked  carts 
where  others  bedded  them  and  trimmed  the  load. 
From  early  dawn  until  the  rise  of  the  moon  the  hay- 
makers worked.  There  must  be  no  delay,  insisted  Guy. 
The  weather  had  been  fine  too  long.  Rain  was  not  far 
in  the  offing.  The  men  grumbled;  but  Gregoire,  more 
subdued  than  ever  since  the  heifer's  untimely  fall  through 
the  bridge,  laboured  like  a  Titan  himself  and  spurred  his 
men  to  their  best.  On  a  hay-rake,  storm-cap,  surtout, 
whiskers  and  all,  was  perched  Moise,  looking  much  like 
a  Scythian  charioteer  or  a  Father  Neptune  suddenly 
turned  farmer.  Moise  was  an  excellent  hand  with  the 
rake  and  ruled  his  horse  entirely  with  odd  duckings  and 
exhortations.  His  pride  in  his  position  was  augmented 
because  Guy  had  sent  for  him  and  had  hired  him  in 
person,  a  mark  of  favour  which  Moise  tried  to  make 
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gall-and-wormwood  to  Hippolyte,  himself  engaged  in 
hand-cutting  the  cure's  field. 

Yvon,  to  his  father's  delight  and  chagrin,  mounted 
a  rake  and  manipulated  it  with  a  skill  that  brought 
commendation  from  Gregoire.  He  toiled  for  hours  in 
the  great  mow  amid  suffocating  dust  and  heat,  exulting 
in  the  sweat  that  streamed  from  his  strong  body  and  the 
blisters  that  formed  on  hands  already  tanned  as  those 
of  the  men  who  worked  with  him.  But  on  the  third 
day  of  hay-making  Yvon  stole  away  from  his  father  and 
went  to  his  mother's  grave. 

It  had  new  beauty  for  him  and  new  sadness  now,  that 
little  mound  in  front  of  the  garish  cross.  He  did  not 
like  the  cross.  If  her  end  had  been  sorrowful  and  ill- 
timed,  why  perpetuate  it  and  hold  it  up  as  a  martyrdom 
of  love? 

In  a  remote  corner  of  the  grave-yard,  Hippolyte, 
his  hay-making  done,  was  digging  a  small  grave.  With 
Mo'ise  at  work,  the  day  was  rather  long  and  monotonous, 
so,  with  the  mouldy  spade  still  in  his  hand  the  grave- 
digger  stamped  over  to  the  Gauvin  lot,  bent  on  convers- 
ing with  Yvon. 

"Bon  jou\"  greeted  Hippolyte.  "  Fait  beau  ces 
temps-ciy  M'sieu  Tremblay." 

Yvon  was  glad  of  someone  to  divert  him.  He  agreed 
that  it  was  fine  weather.  He  longed  to  ask  the  old  man 
about  Zephee.  Hippolyte's  aged  form  and  patriarchal 
mien  indicated  that  if  he  was  not  the  oldest  resident,  he 
was  not  far  behind  that  distinction. 

"You  have  hot  work,"  said  Yvon.  "It  is  some 
child's  grave  you  make?" 

"B'en  out.  Un  petit  Perodot;  crippled  from  birt'. 
Deat'  is  mercy  for  her.  Calvaire!  W'y  mus'  little  bebe 
live  w'en  life  she  is  going  to  be  one  big  hell  all  de  time? 
She  is  not  want.  No  one  care  for  her.  Already  her 
moder  have  many  .  .  .  une  douzaine. 

Yvon  was  startled  to  hear  this  unchristian  sentiment 
from  one  of  a  class  who  never  question  Providence. 
"You  think  then  that  unwanted  children  should  not 
come?"    The  thought  of  his  own  birth  was  uppermost 
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in  his  mind.  Did  this  watery-eyed  old  satyr,  grinning 
at  him  with  jagged  yellow  tusks  through  a  dirty  beard 
know  of  her  .  .  .  of  his  mother? 

Evidently  Hippolyte  did  not.  "You  have  rich 
fader,  good  moder  sans  doute,"  he  said.  Dey  wan 
you,  for  dey  have  none.  Dey  mus'  mak  no  grand 
sacrifice  for  you.  But  t'ink  of  de  poor  an  miserable. 
Long  year  ago  on  de  step  of  de  ol'  church  dere  one 
June  night,  I  fin'  a  bSbe  ...  a  leetle  girl.  She  is  drop 
like  some  flower  from  de  sky.  No  one  own  dat  p  trie. 
Who  have  her,  who  mak  her  .  .  .  one  will  knew  per- 
haps never.    Mais  .  .  .  someone  right  here  bateche! 

.  .  some  one  can  tell  of  dat  fader  an'  moder,  if  dey 
wan'.    An'  dey  should.    It  is  necessatre  dey  spik. 

"Hermance?"  asked  Yvon.  Was  it  she  of  whom  the 
grave-digger  spoke.  , 
"You  mus'  have  see  dat  pretty  girl.  He  is  pretties 
of  all.  Good  leg;  warm,  red  lip  .  .  "  Hippolyte 
indulged  in  ecstatic  contemplation  of  her  charms.  He 
stay  wit'  Phelonise  in  dat  cottage  up  de  road. 

So  it  is  she,  thought  Yvon.  And  her  advent,  like 
his,  had  been  attended  with  sadness.  It  drew  him 
closer  to  her,  this  common  cloud  about  their  origin. 

Hippolyte  forgot  his  original  thesis  and  began  to 
recount  a  Decameronian  tale  of  himself,  some  equally 
Lotharian  personage  named  Pierre  and  their  adventures 
with  a  lady  of  much  personal  charm  but  small  moral 
sense.  Yvon  was  too  occupied  with  his  own  thought  to 
listen;  but  joined  in  the  old  rake's  laugh  at  the  end.^ 

"Did  you  know  this  girl?'\  Yvon  asked  the  question 
timidly.    "...  Zephee  Gauvin?" 

"He  was  mos'  lovely,  dat  one;  like  Hermance,  so 
lovely,"  said  Hippolyte,  shaking  his  head.  "One  am 
forget  her.  Little,  white  lak  de  angel,  sweet  lak  rose 
dere  by  de  wall.  Your  fader,  she  know  Zephee,  I  t  ink. 
She  love  him  an'  he  love  her;  but  dey  don'  marry. 
Maudit!  Dat  is  bad  t'ing.  You  would  be  her  son  it 
dey  had  marry  on  each  oder.  Monsieur  Tremblay 
take  one  richer,  more  &  la  mode  dan  de  little  Gauvin.' 
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Yvon  did  not  say.  "Her  sister  still  lives  here?"  he 
asked. 

"Oui.  At  Belliveau  Farm.  Her  husban'  is  a  great 
talent,  batiche!  A  sculper.  She  is  strong  femme.  One 
is  afraid  of  her.  Michel  has  fear,  I  know;  he  spend  mos' 
of  de  time  away.  She  don'  mind  dat."  He  leered 
knowingly.    "You  don'  see  her  yet?" 

"I  am  going  to  see  her  now,"  replied  Yvon  with  swift 
resolution.    "The  farm  is  down  the  road  some  distance?" 

"You  mus'  pass  by  de  presbytery  to  dat  big  windmill 
of  Adelard  Boudreau.  De  farm  is  jus'  where  de  road  runs 
back  to  de  Petitcodiac.  Bonjou'." 

Yvon  walked  away.  Hippolyte  studied  him  till  he 
had  turned  the  corner  by  the  presbytery. 

"By  cripe,  somet'ing  queer!"  he  mumbled.  "Dat 
boy  won'  say  who  she  is,  his  moder.  His  eyes  ...  I 
have  seen  dat  eyes  somewhere.  .  .  .  Sais  pas  ..." 
He  cudgeled  his  brain  and  wrinkled  his  dirt-caked  fore- 
head into  seams,  but  failed  to  associate  the  resemblance. 
"I  wonder  w'at  Laura  say  to  him." 

At  the  gate  of  Belliveau  Farm,  Yvon  hesitated. 
The  house  was  smaller  but  even  more  prepossessing  than 
the  Tremblay  place.  It  was  new  and  built  luxuriously 
in  English  Colonial  style.  A  great  orchard,  planted 
when  the  land  first  was  held,  was  in  front.  Through 
this  he  had  to  pass  to  the  house. 

His  feet  made  no  noise  on  the  velvet  sward.  Paths 
through  the  orchard  were  numerous.  He  took  one  at 
random.  Before  he  knew  it  he  had  come  upon  two — a 
man  and  a  woman.  She  was  in  his  arms.  A  wave  of 
anger  and  disgust  passed  over  Yvon.  He  looked  with 
amazed  contempt  at  both  of  them.  It  was  Fernand; 
but  the  woman  was  Laura  Melanson. 

She  looked  at  Yvon  with  insolent  challenge,  unabash- 
ed. "What  are  you  doing  here,  M'sieu  Tremblay? 
Guests  are  usually  invited  unless  ..." 

"Unless  they  walk  through  windows  unaware," 
returned  Yvon  with  crushing  quickness.  "Or  unless 
they  have  adequate  reason." 
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Fernand  looked  industriously  at  the  ground.  He 
had  the  grace  to  feel  a  little  shame. 

"If  I  disturb  you  .  .      began  Yvon,  turning  away. 
"Wait!"    It  was  Laura  who  spoke.    "M'sieu  Malen- 
fant  was  just  leaving.    If  you  will  go  on  to  the  house, 
I  will  walk  with  him  to  the  gate."  . 

Yvon  bowed  and  stood  till  they  passed  in  front  ot 
him-  then  he  went  on  to  the  house  and  waited  for  her. 

Long  Gabriel  had  been  right.  Hermance's  sweet- 
heart was  a  traitor,  a  philanderer,  a  lover  of  other  men  s 
wives.  Yvon  felt  sorry  for  her;  yet  he  exulted  m  the 
thought  that  she  would  soon  desire  to  be  free  of  such  a 
man.  And  the  woman  ...  he  had  seen  her  with  her 
arms  about  the  girl,  tender  as  a  mother.  He  recalled 
his  father's  estimate  of  her. 

"I  am  sorry  that  I  came  at  an  inopportune  time, 
madame,"  he  said  when  she  returned. 

They  studied  each  other  for  a  moment,  standing  lace 
to  face.  He  saw  now  that  she  was  beautiful  in  a  way 
that  was  coarse  and  somewhat  voluptuous.  Blue  eyes, 
too  void  of  expression  to  be  sincere;  wide,  full-lipped 
mouth.  Her  face  and  hands  were  lightly  tanned,  her 
hair  was  thick,  chestnut,  piled  high.  Her  profile  was 
bold  and  regular,  the  chin  full-rounded.  She  wore  a 
close-fitting  dress  of  blue  with,  at  its  open  neck,  a 
flash  of  silky  red.  She  was  slim  and  taller  than  he. 
Her  age  .  .  .  she  looked  thirty,  might  have  been  forty, 
actually  was  near  forty-five. 

"I  wonder  that  you  came  at  all,"  said  Laura  with 
no  hint  of  cordiality,  without  an  invitation  for  him  to 
be  seated.  "If  your  father  told  you  I  came  to  visit  him 
he  must  have  told  you  more.  You  know  that  we  are 
enemies?"  .      .     ,  , 

"That  is  why  I  am  here.  To  ask  you  to  let  the  dead 
things  rest.  My  mother  was  your  sister.  Surely  you 
do  not  still  blame  her?"  , 

"My  sister  was  a  fool!"  Yvon  winced  at  the  vicious 
intonation.  "A  young,  ignorant,  silly  fool  to  bear  a 
child  for  his  consolation.  It  was  the  triumph  ol  their 
love,  he  said !    I  felt  pity  for  her.    I  raged  against  them, 
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but  then  he  and  his  sister  .  .  .  how  I  hated  her  and  her 
cold,  lofty  ways!  ...  he  and  Yvonne  came  and  claimed 
the  child  .  .  .  Zephee's  child.  She  said  it  was  good 
enough  to  bear  the  name  of  Tremblay.  They  thought 
it  meant  nothing  to  me;  though  it  was  my  own  sister's 
infant.  .  .  .  They  took  you  away,  and  I  laughed  when 
they  said  they  would  be  good  to  you.  Was  she  good  to 
you?  Did  she  treat  you  as  though  you  were  her  equal? 
Did  she  not  cast  slights  upon  your  mother's  name, 
upon  her  memory?  I  can  see  in  your  face  that  she  did. 
My  sister  and  I  knew  how  she  would  be  to  you.  I  hated 
her  and  despised  him,  even  while  I  loved  him.  It  should 
have  been  my  child  .  .  .  not  Zephee's.  It  would  not 
have  been  a  bastard-brat,  I'd  have  seen  to  that  matter!*' 

Yvon  longed  to  stifle  her  virulent  tongue.  The  slight 
she  had  given  him,  her  sister's  child,  was  enough  to 
show  her  devoid  of  woman's  tenderness  for  her  own. 

"It  is,  I  fear,  useless  to  talk  to  you,"  he  said.  "I 
should  not  have  come.  Yet,  for  another  reason,  I  am 
glad  I  did.  You  are  many  times  a  Judas,  dear  Aunt 
Laura." 

"You  have  eyes  in  your  head  and  a  tongue.  Keep 
the  tongue  where  it  belongs.  Go  back  to  your  tender 
parent  .  .  .  'the  triumph  of  their  love'."  She  laughed. 
"Rejoice  in  that  distinction.  It  is  good.  It  is  laugh- 
able. Go  back  to  the  blind  man.  He  must  have  been 
blind  always.  He  could  not  see  my  love,  that  would 
have  dared  anything  for  him." 

"I  question  the  correctness  of  your  interpretation  of 
the  word,"  said  Yvon.  "Love  implies  a  woman's  heart. 
You  lack  that.  At  least,  you  might  have  been  charit- 
able to  her  memory.  You  might  have  spared  my  father. 
He  has  suffered  enough  to  atone  ..." 

"He  can  never  suffer  enough;  but  he  can "  suffer 
more.  Oh,  much  more.  Go  away  from  me,  I  hate 
you,  too!" 

Yvon  left  her  gladly.  Cold  and  unkind  as  Yvonne 
had  been,  she  had  never  bared  a  soul  so  malignant.  No 
wonder  that  his  father's  love  for  Zephee  had  been  ruined. 
And  her  hatred  was  carried  even  to  him,  the  child  her 
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sister  bore.  Again  his  father  was  right;  he  would  have 
been  better  off  had  he  not  known  her.  And  Hermance, 
herself  a  foundling  .  .  .  Laura  had  not  scrupled  about 
wrecking  her  love.  Perhaps  there  he  could  fight  her 
and  turn  the  girl's  sorrow  into  happiness.  If  he  could 
make  her  love  him  .  .  . 

Laura  was  still  standing  where  Yvon  had  left  her 
when,  from  a  path  that  skirted  the  orchard,  appeared 
Long  Gabriel  and  his  dog.  The  hostile  expression  with 
which  she  had  sped  Yvon  greeted  the  vagabond.  With 
a  pitying,  cynical  smile  she  surveyed  his  bizarre  costume 
and  long  staff,  and  kicked  Gros  Jean  away  from  his 
inspection  of  her  skirt. 

Long  Gabriel  met  her  with  equal  unfriendliness. 
"Why  do  you  not  tell  Hermance  that  her  lover  is  not 
true  to  her?    That  you  are  his  paramour?" 

She  flushed  darkly  at  the  word.  Her  clenched  hand 
swung  against  his  cheek  with  all  the  fury  she  was  capable 
of ;  but  she  did  not  deny. 

Long  Gabriel  felt  his  cheek  ruefully.  He  laughed. 
"I  could  wish  it  were  a  cleaner  hand,"  he  said,  "like,  par 
exemple,  that  of  a  respectable  fille  de  joie  in  Paris 
whose  charms  I  flouted  once.  I  want  an  answer  from 
you.  If  you  desire  the  precious  Fernand,  take  him. 
But  if  you  have  a  grain  of  honour  do  not  let  her  pine 
for  a  man  who  is  not  worth  a  good  woman's  tears." 

"If  you  are  so  concerned  for  her,  why  do  you  not 
take  her  yourself?  She  seems  very  fond  of  you.  Why 
do  you,  a  stranger,  force  yourself  into  our  affairs? 
She  is  a  child  of  the  people,  a  foundling.  It  is  strange 
that  she  can  mean  so  much  to  you.  If  Fernand  prefers 
me  to  her  and  she  is  not  wise  enough  to  see  it ;  then  it  is 
her  own  sorrow.  She  will  know  soon  enough  without 
my  telling.  Your  native  delicacy  prevents  your  men- 
tioning it  to  her,  I  suppose.  How  droll!  The  ragged 
protector  of  the  pretty  nameless  child.  She  is  to  be 
felicitated  on  her  lovers." 

"Not  on  her  main  choice,"  retorted  Long  Gabriel. 
"He  is  only  half  a  man  who  turns  from  a  woman  for  a 
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"You  have  twice  insulted  me.  I  will  not  forget. 
Why  do  you  persecute  me?  I  do  not  know  you.  I  can 
have  you  put  away.  You  are  offensive.  You  are 
undesirable. 

"Only  to  offensive  people,  madame.  I  shall  stay  in 
the  Valley  until  I  am  ready  to  leave  it  .  .  .  until  I  have 
learned  a  few  more  details  about  Madame  Laura  Melanson 
once  nurse  at  La  Maison  Alliers  near  Quebec?  Do  you 
forget  .  .  .  about  Herminie?" 

Laura  was  unable  to  find  words.  This  man,  this 
ragamuffin  knew  much  about  her  life. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  demanded.  "And  what  are 
you?  It  is  no  secret  that  I  was  nurse  at  La  Maison 
Alliers.  But  I  will  not  talk  to  you  of  that.  What 
brings  you  here?" 

"Business,  mystery,  chicane.  You  are  a  mistress  of 
chicane,  madame.  You  hold  the  key  to  a  problem  I 
would  solve.  I  trust  you  may  suffer  no  inconvenience 
when  it  is  done.  But  I  fear  for  you.  Will  you  tell  me 
of  Herminie?    Is  Hermance  her  child?" 

His  eyes  were  pleading. 

Laura  had  the  look  of  a  hunted  thing.  But  she 
laughed  at  him 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about.  But  I 
have  stood  enough.  Will  you  have  the  grace  to  leave 
me?" 

He  was  about  to  say  more,  until  he  saw  that  she  was 
no  longer  unnerved.  She  was  confident  of  herself,  once 
more  defiant. 

"It  is  a  pleasure,"  he  said.  "Your  victory  is  easy. 
But  I  shall  always  be  watching  you." 

"You  had  best  confine  your  attention  to  Hermance. 
She  needs  more  watching  than  I." 

"She  will  have  a  stronger  protector  than  ever  I  could 
be.    I  bid  you  adieu." 

The  apple  leaves  swished  about  his  shoulders  as  he 
strode  through  the  orchard.  Laura  turned  into  the 
house  with  a  shrug.  Just  a  Quixotic  fool  ...  a  meddler. 
But  that  reference  to  La  Maison  Alliers  troubled  her. 
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What  did  he  know  about  the  place?  And  she  remem- 
bered Herminie. 

"He  is  indeed  clever,  if  he  can  learn  anything; 
cleverer  still  if  he  can  do  anything  when  he  has  learned, 
I  could  see  he  had  no  proof.       He  was  trying  me." 

She  sat  down  at  an  escritoire  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Michel,  her  husband,  in  Paris.  She  and  Michel  under- 
stood each  other.  They  had  never  been  in  love. 
They  had  no  false  ideas  of  each  other's  worth  or 
virtue. 

The  letter  was  finished.  She  set  out  for  the  post- 
office  and,  having  mailed  it,  walked  up  the  village  street 
in  search  of  Hermance.  She  did  not  dislike  Hermance; 
indeed,  was  rather  fond  of  her.  Though  she  had  taken 
Fernand  from  the  girl,  it  was  as  much  because  she  thought 
Hermance  would  be  better  without  him  as  because  of 
any  consuming  passion  she  felt  for  the  lawyer.  He  was 
a  little-souled  person  and  she,  soulless,  while  accepting 
his  love,  had  eyes  to  see  it.  She  did  not  wish  to  tell  the 
girl  directly  that  her  lover  was  untrue;  it  would  anta- 
gonize her.  It  would  embitter  her.  There  was  an 
easier  way  than  that.  Better  to  have  Fernand  break 
away  gradually  as  he  had  promised  to  do.  The  first 
move  in  the  separation  had  been  the  incident  witnessed 
by  Yvon  and  Long  Gabriel  on  the  dike  when  Fernand 
had  pleaded  a  fictitious  engagement  in  Moncton  and 
Hermance  had  accused  him  of  neglect.  Neither  Laura 
nor  Long  Gabriel  fully  estimated  Fernand ;  nor  yet  the 
extent  of  her  love  for  him,  the  first  love  of  her  heart. 

Laura  knew  she  would  find  Hermance  at  the  cottage. 
It  was  the  afternoon  on  which  the(  girl  helped  Phelonise 
with  the  ironing  .  .  .  rather,  did  it  herself;  since  the 
old  woman  was  now  in  the  seventh  age,  sans  everything 
except  her  tongue,  her  appetite  for  tea,  and  her  beloved 
rhume. 

A  high  hedge  partly  shielded  the  Le  Brun  cottage 
from  the  road.  Behind  it  Laura  caught  a  gleam  of 
white  and  heard  Hermance's  voice.  The  girl  was 
laughing  gaily,  and  a  boy's  laughter  joined  with  hers  .  .  . 
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"You  are  too  good,  M'sieu  Yvon.  But  you  are 
clumsy  indeed  with  the  clothes-pins.  Let  us  lay  the 
sheets  on  the  grass ;  there  are  still  several  hours  of  sun- 
light." 

Laura's  nails  made  deep  little  ridges  in  her  palms. 
Her  blue  eyes  were  cold.  The  little  warmth  in  them 
that  had  come  to  greet  Hermance  died  out  like  a  spark 
beneath  a  douche.  She  turned  away,  unnoticed,  and 
retraced  her  steps.  That  was  the  explanation  of  Long 
Gabriel's  threat  .  .  .  "She  will  have  a  stronger  protector 
than  ever  I  could  be." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"NO  LESS  A  MAN" 

HE  WEEK  AFTER  Yvon's  visit  to  Laura  passed 
uneventfully.  There  was  a  sameness  to  the 
warm,  long  days  that  palled  upon  him.  Her- 
mance,  with  whom  he  had  stopped  to  talk  as  she  hung 
clothes  in  the  Le  Brun's  door-yard,  he  had  not  seen 
since.  Long  Gabriel  seemed  to  have  gone  into  greater 
seclusion  or  to  have  vanished  from  the  earth.  Once 
Yvon  paid  a  visit  to  the  cottage  on  the  Beaumont ;  but 
there  was  no  sign  of  its  habitant  and  a  great  padlock, 
studded  strongly,  barred  the  door. 

Time  would  not  have  seemed  irksome  to  him  could 
he  have  applied  himself  to  his  books^  But  he  was 
restless.  Even  as  he  sat  on  the  wide  sill  of  hip  study 
window  high  above  the  drive,  his  eyes  would  drift  from 
the  meaningless  type  of  what  he  was  reading  to  a  little 
spot  of  white  over  the  tree-tops,  miles  across  the  marsh. 
He  would  re-enact  the  few  moments  he  had  spent  with 
her.  How  clumsily  he  had  stuck  the  clothes-pins  on  the 
line,  how  merrily  she  had  teased  him ;  while  he  knew 
that  beneath  her  warm  gaiety  flowed  a  chill  under- 
current of  sorrow.  Did  she  know  fully  of  Fernand's 
deceit?  Was  it  because  of  that  they  had  parted  on  the 
dike?  Was  it  any  use  his  going  again  to  visit  her? 
It  was  not  shyness  that  held  him  away.  Perhaps  she 
would  not  like  him  to  intrude  upon  her  trouble.  There 
might,  notwithstanding  Fernand's  fickleness,  be  a  chance 
for  reconciliation.  From  his  heart  Yvon  hoped  not. 
He  concurred  with  Long  Gabriel's  estimate  of  Fernand. 
Never  was  a  beautiful  love  more  misguided  than  that  of 
Hermance. 

On  Sunday  he  went  to  the  low-mass.  In  the  crowd 
he  did  not  see  her;  but  she,  from  a  seat  near  a  pillar, 
watched  him  and  noticed  that  he  looked  eagerly  about 
and  was  not  so  pious  as  he  might  have  been;  that  he 
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turned  the  leaves  of  his  book  idly  and  once  forgot  to 
sit  down  until  long  after  the  rest  had  done  so.  .  .  . 
Yvon,  who  had  smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  Fernand  and 
her  a  few  Sundays  before.  She  hoped  that  it  was  for 
her  that  he  sought,  wondering  at  herself  for  thinking  of 
him  when  she  had  come  to  the  mass  in  hopes  of  seeing 
Fernand.  He  had  not  appeared;  but  her  disappointment 
was  less  than  she  had  thought.  She  had  interested 
Yvon.  He  was  looking  for  her.  This  touched  the  woman 
that  was  strong  in  her.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  an  attrac- 
tion for  young  Tremblay.  She  had  heard  the  village 
girls  speak  flatteringly  of  his  good  looks,  of  his  air  de 
noblesse. 

But  Fernand  .  .  .  where  was  he?  Why  was  he  not 
there?  Surely  the  little  ayngry  words  she  had  said  to 
him  on  the  dike  had  not  held  him  away  from  her  all  this 
time?  He  had  not  said  how  long  he  would  stay  in 
Moncton.  Perhaps  he  had  not  returned.  It  was  busi- 
ness that  kept  him  there.  He  was  making  more  money 
that  they  might  soon  be  married.  This  consoled  her  a 
little.  He  would  return  soon.  She  prayed  earnestly 
that  he  would  come  back  to  her. 

The  truth  was  that  Fernand  had  come  back  the  very 
next  evening  and  had  purposely  absented  himself  from 
her.  His  action  had  been  influenced  by  Laura  as  well 
as  by  the  fear  that  he  would  have  to  marry  Hermance. 
That  he  certainly  did  not  intend  to  do.  Like  most 
futile  men,  Fernand  had  dreams  out  of  all  proportion  to 
his  abilities.  The  beauty  of  Hermance  had  appealed 
to  him.  His  nature  was  weakly  sentimental.  But  the 
possibility  of  contracting  a  poor  marriage  which  would 
impede  his  pictured  rise  in  his  profession  and  in  politics 
was  not  to  be  lightly  taken.  He  needed  money.  Binet 
in  Montreal  had  offered  him  a  partnership  requiring  a 
fair  investment.  His  father,  Julien  Malenfant,  was  a 
farmer  who  had  given  his  son  all  he  could  afford  and  now 
expected  some  return.  Laura  Melanson  was  wealthy, 
had  been  interested  in  him  from  his  boyhood,  had  showed 
him  a  little  of  love,  with  promise  of  more.  Her  interest 
in  him  appealed  to  his  inordinate  vanity. 
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There  was  something  that  intrigued  in  being  the  pro- 
tege of  a  rich  and  lovely  woman.  She  had  made  her 
own  husband,  Michel,  a  success  by  stimulating  him  and 
urging  him  to  untiring  effort.  Besides,  all  great  men 
had  a  woman's  influence  woven  into  their  lives,  whether 
she  were  wife,  mistress  or  friend.  He  could  not  afford,  to 
neglect  such  an  opportunity.  It  would  be  unfair  to  him- 
self, to  his  career,  to  Hermance.  There  would  be  no  last- 
ing happiness  in  a  union  where  his  own  soaring  aspira- 
tions would  be  tied  down,  wings  clipped,  by  poverty  and 
humble  connections.  Laura  had  offered  to  advance  him 
the  required  amount  of  the  investment;  but  only  on 
condition  that  he  would  leave  Hermance  and  devote 
himself  to  her.  Such  enticements  were  too  much  tor 
his  feeble  resolution. 

Anyway  he  had  never  intended  to  marry  Hermance. 
It  was  merely  a  matter  of  deserting  her  sooner  than  he 
had  planned.  But  it  was  his  aim,  if  possible,  to  make 
it  seem  that  he  was  the  aggrieved  one  and  that  their 
estrangement  was  due  to  her.  Happily  for  the  success 
of  this  design,  Yvon,  at  the  expiration  of  a  week  of 
perplexity  and  desire  to  be  with  her  again,  took  the 
large  car  and  set  out  to  call  and  ask  her  to  ride  with 

He  found  her  by  the  hedge  picking  wild  roses.  She 
was  reluctant  to  go  with  him;  but  he  stood,  cap  in  hand, 
so  boyishly  pleading  that  she  yielded.  Fernand  she  had 
not  seen.  He  might  be  angry  with  her;  but  then  it  was 
not  likely  they  would  meet  him.  Nor  could  she  resist 
the  appeal  in  Yvon's  voice.  She  had  thought  of  him 
almost  as  much  as  she  had  of  Fernand. 

She  sat  close  to  him,  her  hat  held  on  her  slim  knees, 
her  waving  hair  brushing  his  shoulder.  He  piloted  the 
car  as  though  it  were  a  thin  bark  charged  with  a  price- 
less burden.  Unconsciously,  as  he  accelerated,  <  she 
nestled  beside  him.    He  looked  down  at  her  and  smiled. 

A  heavy  shower  at  noon  had  laid  the  dust  effectively; 
but  many  puddles,  great  and  small,  had  formed  in  the 
road  and  water  splashed  up  in  sudden  noisy  squirts 
against  the  fenders.     Grass  and  foliage  were  freshly 
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green,  flowers  newly  bright,  air  heavy  with  the  Balm  o' 
Gilead  and  balsam  of  evergreen  after  the  rain. 

Yvon  chose  the  road  across  the  marsh  to  Pont  Le- 
febvre;  then  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  to 
Memramcook  Village.  They  said  only  occasional 
commonplaces.  He  was  quite  content  to  have  her  there 
at  his  side;  she  was  nervously  happy,  wishing  that  the 
ride  would  never  end,  yet  eager  to  be  out  of  the  danger 
of  meeting  her  angry  lover.  She  knew  Fernand  would  be 
jealous.  He  never  could  bear  to  have  even  the  great 
louts  of  farmer-boys  talk  to  her;  much  more  would  he 
resent  her  being  out  with  Yvon.  Still,  she  was  proud 
to  be  with  Yvon.  Gladly  she  admitted  it.  She  sur- 
rendered herself  to  a  delicious  feeling  of  fellowship  with 
him.  He  talked  to  her  as  friend  to  friend.  He  did  not 
gaze  with  devouring  eyes  at  her.  He  did  not  press 
close  to  her.  ^  It  piqued  her  to  think  that  she  did  not 
stir  his  emotions  as  she  did  Fernand's.  The  dread  of 
meeting  Fernand  lessened  as  she  gave  herself  more  and 
more  to  new-found  pleasure.  She  wished  now  that 
Fernand  might  see  her.  He  would  be  very  jealous.  He 
would  prize  her  love  more. 

The  car  rumbled  into  the  shadowy  tunnel  of  the 
covered  bridge  from  which,  at  either  end,  the  road  fell 
away  in  a  short  drop  and  rose  again  in  a  sudden  bump, 
thus  forming  a  hollow  which  was  called  a  pitch.  In 
the  pitches,  rain  had  collected  in  deep  puddles.  When 
they  emerged  on  the  farther  side,  the  limousine  bumped 
over  the  pitch,  splashing  muddy  water  like  a  leviathan 
wallowing  in  a  swamp.  The  water  flew  high  on  a  pe- 
destrian who  had  stepped  aside,  not  quickly  enough,  to 
let  them  pass.  It  denied  his  hat,  his  face,  his  clothes 
...  all  of  him  from  top  to  toe.  It  changed  him  from 
a  debonair  young  lawyer  to  a  scarecrow  which  has 
passed  through  a  storm  of  rain  and  sleet.  Yvon  with 
unholy  joy,  Hermance  with  unfeigned  horror,  saw  that 
it  was  Fernand. 

Two  great  louts,  spading  out  a  ditch  that  drained  the 
marsh,  stopped  their  lesiurely  operations  to  survey  the 
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result  of  the  deluge.    They  brayed  asininely  and  vol- 
unteered crude  witticisms  in  the  way  of  advice. 

Yvon  stopped  the  car  at  once.  He  jumped  out  and 
Hermance  followed  him.  They  hastened  back  to  where 
Fernand  was  trying  first  to  clear  his  eyes  and  face,  before 
he  attempted  to  sponge  the  mire  from  his  garments. 

Beneath  his  coating  of  rich  chocolate-coloured  mud 
he  was  white  with  fury.  Bad  enough  to  be  splashed; 
but  to  be  made  a  fool  of  in  her  presence  by  a  newcomer 
who  twice  had  discomfited  him,  was  more  than  he  could 
endure.  With  sublime  inconsistency,  he  at  once  felt 
neglected  and  injured  by  the  very  girl  he  had  intended 
to  desert.  She  was  all  at  fault.  He  felt  rage  against 
her.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  an  ill-treated,  a  des- 
pised suitor,  cast  aside  for  a  more  likely  man.  In  his 
heart  he  knew  that  it  was  not  so. 

"It  is  unfortunate,"  said  Yvon,  offering  to  help 
brush  some  of  the  mud  from  the  lawyer's  coat.  "I  am 
all  to  blame.    I  am  truly  sorry." 

Fernand  glowered  at  him  and  looked  at  Hermance 
with  a  sneer.  He  made  no  acceptance  of  Yvon's 
apology,  but  muttered  oaths  under  his  breathy 

"Why  must  you  be  forever  bumping  into  me, 
Tremblay?  On  the  dike  we  met  you,  and  you  sneaked 
upon  ...  I  ran  into  you  at  ...  at  Saint-Joseph.  This 
is  the  third  time.  And  you  bring  her  with  you  to  make 
it  worse.  You  seek  to  make  a  fool  of  me  before  her. 
You  wish  to  play  the  big  fellow  in  her  eyes.  You  have 
me  laughed  at  by  ditch-diggers.  If  she  thinks  more  of 
your  wealth  than  of  my  love,  you  are  welcome  to  her! 
But  remember  she  is  nameless  .  .  .  and  so  are  you!" 

Yvon  struck  him  a  stinging  slap  on  the  womanish 
mouth. 

"I  am  no  less  a  man  for  that,"  said  Tremblay.  Nor 
is  Hermance  less  a  woman.  Children  are  not  the  incar- 
nation of  their  parents'  sin.  They  are  not  what  their 
parents  were.  Your  father  may  have  been  a  gentle- 
man." 

Fernand,  for  a  moment  paralyzed  by  the  blow,  struck 
at  him  with  the  false  frenzy  of  a  coward.    Yvon  avoided 
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him  easily.  He  was  as  cool  as  Fernand  was  carried  away 
by  his  temper.  With  the  heartlessness  that  may  be  in 
the  best  natures,  he  gave  Fernand  a  push  that  sent  him 
sprawling  into  the  ditch.  There  he  stood  when  he  had 
struggled  up  from  the  oozy  bottom,  up  to  his  waist  in 
the  vile  bilge,  crying  and  cursing  by  turns.  Surely  no 
object  for  a  woman  to  love. 

"Come,  Hermance,"  said  Yvon. 

She  had  watched  the  scene  without  word  or  sign. 
He  led  her  back  to  the  car.  "He  is  not  amenable  to 
reason  at  this  moment.  I  am  more  sorry  for  this 
occurrence  than  I  know  how  to  tell  you.  He  is  your 
lover.  I  fear  I  have  done  your  love  no  good.  But  he 
had  no  right  to  say  ..." 

"He  is  a  coward  and  worse,"  she  replied  with  spirit 
when  they  were  seated  in  the  car.  "I  did  not  know  it 
until  now.  Nameless  ...  he  called  you  ...  he  called 
me  nameless.  But  you  answered  him  well.  I  am  the 
cause  of  the  ill-will  he  shows  you.  And  it  was  he  whom 
I  loved  ...  for  whom  I  wept  ..."  She  covered  her 
face  with  the  strong  brown  little  hands.  "What  .  .  . 
what  have  I  done!  He  will  never  love  me  now.  I  do 
not  want  him  to  love  me.  He  insulted  you.  He  in- 
sulted us  both." 

"What  is  not  our  fault  cannot  hurt  us,"  Yvon  said. 
The  wind  of  passage  was  in  his  face.  He  felt  more 
inclined  to  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  aspect  of  the  incident 
than  to  feel  regret  for  it.  "I  heard  your  story  from  the 
old  grave-digger  one  day  in  the  cemetery.  Mine  is 
briefly  told ;  Laura  Melanson's  sister,  Zephee,  she  over 
whose  grave  the  big  cross  is  built,  was  my  mother.  Her 
story  is  cruelly  symbolized  by  the  Pharisees  who  erected 
it.    Evidently  she  has  told  Fernand  of  my  mother." 

"She  is  your  aunt  .  .  .  Laura?  Oh,  I  did  not  think 
.  .  ."  Hermance  had  recollections  of  the  day  she  and 
Laura  had  met  the  Tremblays  in  the  store  at  Saint- 
Joseph.  "He  is  blind.  He  deserves  a  worse  affliction," 
were  Laura's  words,  obscure  at  the  time;  but  now 
rendered  clear. 
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"Why  do  you  say  it  was  erected  by  Pharisees,  Yvon? 
Madame  Laura  is  a  kind  woman.  We  have  been  very 
good  friends  and  walk  together  often.  We  were  just 
returning  from  Pont  Lefebvre  the  day  we  met  you  m 
the  store  of  La  Mouche.    We  go  there  often  for  milk 

and  tart."  _  ,  , 

Yvon  let  her  commendation  of  Laura  pass  unchal- 
lenged. He  did  not  care  to  answer  her  question.  Clearly 
he  saw  that  Hermance  was  beset  by  enemies  m  those 
whom  she  called  friend.  The  pain  of  disillusionment 
would  be  severe.  He  could  not  be  the  first  to  inflict  it. 
He  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  he  was  near  her,  that 
he  would  be  hers  for  a  strength  and  support  when  the 
treachery  of  Fernand  led  to  the  falsity  of  her  friend, 
Laura.  Plainly,  though  she  had  called  Fernand  a  coward, 
she  still  clung  to  his  love.  She  was  troubled  pensive 
regretful,  by  turns.  Her  regard  for  Fernand  might 
have  been  lessened  by  his  conduct  but  it  was  not  so  easily 
destroyed.  Her  faith  in  Laura  was  the  unquestioning 
acceptance  that  a  child  gives  to  an  older  person  who 
fascinates  it,  with  all  the  child's  slowness  to  perceive  the 
mature  faults  of  its  idol.  .  ,,         1  , 

"You  must  come  with  me  again  .  .  .  soon,  he  tola 
her  when  they  stood  by  the  little  gate  in  the  hedge. 
"If  I  have  caused  you  embarrassment  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me.  I  could  not  wish  to  hurt  you.  I  hope  you 
are  not  unhappy,  Hermance.  Will  you  accept  my 
friendship,  rely  on  it  and  call  on  it  if  you  will  and  when 

you  will."  ,  .        .  .   •    .  „ 

Their  eyes  were  nearly  on  the  same  plane,  his  just  a 
little  above  hers.    They  looked,  one  trying  to  read  the 

°th "Friendship  of  one;  love  of  another,"  said  Hermance, 
trving  to  veil  her  agitation  by  reaching  for  a  rose  among 
the  thorny  branches.  "I  fear  that  the  two  cannot  go 
side  by  side.  I  am  sure  that  Fernand  would  not  under- 
stand; his  love  is  too  exacting.  Even  so,  Yvon  .  .  . 
I  accept  your  friendship  and  I  value  it. 

He  waited  until  she  entered  the  cottage  before 
he  drove  away.    He  exulted  in  her  acceptance  of  his 
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friendship.  What  would  Fernand  think  about  it?  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Fernand  ...  he  felt  very  much  inclined  to  laugh 
at  the  lawyer.  What  a  dripping,  woebegone  figure  he 
had  cut  standing  before  them,  jeered  at  by  two  clods, 
made  more  pathetic  by  his  own  rage  and  insensate  accu- 
sations. Yvon  was  not  one  to  glory  in  the  downfall  of 
an  enemy.  He  felt  no  spite;  though  the  insult  about 
his  parentage  had  hurt  keenly.  It  was  an  unfair  weapon 
to  use  against  any  man;  to  use  it  against  a  girl  was 
below  the  depths  of  cowardice.  He  had  made  an 
enemy  in  Fernand,  and  was  glad:  he  could  never  wish  to 
call  friend  a  man  who  played  with  a  girl's  affections  and 
threw  them  aside  for  the  embraces  of  a  voluptuary. 
What  else  was  Laura?  She  had  a  husband;  she 
was  unfaithful  to  him.  She  submitted  to  the  caress  of  a 
man  whom  she  must  have  known  was  the  professed  lover 
of  another.  Yvon  saw  Fernand  and  Laura  united  against 
him  and  against  Hermance.  On  the  other  hand  he  saw 
an  alliance  between  Hermance,  Long  Gabriel  and 
himself.  Long  Gabriel,  he  knew,  had  constituted  himself 
her  protector.  Yvon  was  anxious  to  add  his  own  forces 
to  those  of  the  vagabond.  He  must  see  Long  Gabriel 
soon.  They  must  agree  upon  an  outline  of  their  protec- 
tive policy. 

He  returned  to  Memramcook  by  the  same  road  he 
had  gone  with  her.  It  was  five  o'clock  when  he  reached 
the  gates  of  the  driveway  and  sounded  the  klaxon  for 
Botsford,  who  inhabited  the  lodge,  to  open  for  him. 

The  chauffeur  had  been  sitting  on  a  bench  beside  his 
employer  who,  for  a  wonder,  seemed  well  satisfied  with 
the  service  Botsford  was  giving  and  had  not  threatened 
him  with  dismissal.  Yvon  turned  the  car  over  to  the 
servant  and  walked  up  the  drive  with  his  father.  The 
blind  man  was  in  a  grim  good  humour.  His  commision 
as  local  magistrate  at  Memramcook  had  arrived  that 
afternoon.  In  a  few  days  he  would  hold  the  high 
tribunal  before  which  drunkards,  thieves  and  evil- 
doers in  general  would  writhe  and  weep  for  mercy. 
For  Guy^  it  was  a  rare  prospect.  He  licked  his  lips  in 
anticipation  as  he  told  Yvon  of  the  honour  conferred  upon 
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him.  He  was  convinced  that  Memramcook,  as  law- 
abiding  and  peaceful  a  community  as  one  could  find  out- 
side of  Utopia,  was  a  valley  of  sin  and  lawlessness  which 
must  at  once  be  brought  to  a  state  of  Cromwellian 
subjection. 

Whether  or  not  Guy  suspected  that  a  girl  had  been 
his  son's  companion,  Yvon  did  not  know.  Guy  never 
meddled  in  the  boy's  affairs.  Yvon  had  always  proved 
himself  trustworthy.  Still  the  blind  man's  conversation 
took  an  unusual  trend. 

"I  would  caution  you,"  he  said  presently,  "against 
any  undue  intimacy  with  the  people  .  .  .  young,  old; 
man  or  woman.  Keep  out  of  their  little  entanglements. 
It  is  too  easy  to  become  involved  in  a  thousand  and  one 
embroglios  that  make  up  the  undercurrent  of  the 
ostensibly  smooth  stream  of  life  in  the  valley.  I  do 
not  need  to  tell  you  to  be  on  your  guard.  You  know 
that  to  one  woman  at  least  I  am  an  object  of  hatred. 
What  she  feels  for  you,  her  sister's  son,  I  do  not  know. 
But  I  am  sure  it  is  not  affection.  She  would  hate  you, 
too,  because  you  stay  with  me.  She  would  deprive  me 
of  you  if  she  could.  Well,  she  will  roast  in  hell,  let  us 
hope."  Guy  smiled  ...  a  reptilian,  ferocious  smile. 
"I'll  get  her  for  seeking  to  burn  my  house,  for  daring 
to  come  and  beard  me  in  my  own  study,  for  threatening 
me.  Keep  away  from  her,  Yvon.  She  was  cruel  to 
your  mother.  Don't  believe  anything  she  may  tell  you 
of  me.    She  thrives  on  hate  and  hypocrisy. 

"It  has  not  been  her  policy  to  tell  people  who  your 
mother  was ;  but  if  she  thinks  it  will  work  harni  to  us 
now  she  will  not  delay  an  instant  to  have  Zephee's  dear 
young  body  exhumed  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  for  ex- 
amination. Peste!  I  will  talk  about  the  Jezebel  no 
more.  Will  you  read  to  me  this  evening  after  dinner? 
From  Lamontaigne?  You  left  the  book  on  the  couch 
after  you  read  last  night.  It  is  there  yet.  I  put  it  be- 
neath a  pillow  so  that  Mrs.  Bryce  would  not  be  able  to 
hide  it  on  us." 

It  was  one  of  Guy's  obsessions  that  the  housekeeper 
had  a  hidden  store  of  things  which  he  wanted  very 
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much  .  .  .  purloined  books,  papers,  collar  studs  .  .  . 
guiltily  concealed.  "Yes,  I  made  sure  she  would  not 
get  it." 

Yvon  looked  close  in  his  father's  face.  It  was  a 
bootless  undertaking  to  seek  enlightenment  from  a 
visage  ofrstone  and  he  took  his  gaze  away  none  the  wiser. 
Yvon  had  left  between  the  pages  of  that  book  the 
flower,  a  crushed  hedge-rose,  that  had  belonged  to 
Hermance  Le  Brun.  He  had  placed  it  there  for  safe- 
keeping, also  to  mark  the  place  where  he  stopped 
reading.  Guy,  if  he  found  it,  would  be  subtle  enough  to 
attribute  the  flower  treasured  between  the  leaves  to 
some  sentimentality  on  Yvon's  part. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  when  Guy  was  preparing 
for  dinner,  Yvon  found  the  book  in  its  hiding.  The 
rose  was  still  there  .  .  .  but  not  at  the  page  where  he 
had  left  it.  He  was  sure  that  his  father  had  held  the 
flower  in  his  hand.  He  took  the  rose  and  placed  it 
carefully  between  the  leaves  of  his  note-book  just  as  his 
father's  nervous,  slow  tread  sounded  in  the  corridor. 

They  sat  down  to  dinner.  In  the  centre  of  the  table 
Mrs.  Bryce,  perhaps  on  her  own  initiative,  perhaps  on 
Guy's  order,  had  set  a  great  bowl  of  wild  roses.  Their 
scent  was  delicately  sweet. 

"The  roses  are  lovely,  father,"  said  Yvon.  "Can 
you  imagine  anything  more  unearthly,  more  lovely  than 
their  scent?" 

"The  thorns  are  treacherous,"  replied  the  blind 
man  in  slow  staccato,  "even  to  those  who  see." 


CHAPTER  X. 


THE  WITCHES'  DANCE 


/7^HE  HARVEST  was  over.  Broad  fields  of  stubble 
(  0  lay  yellow  and  naked  and  turning  to  gray  m  the 
V-y  sun  of  autumn  .  .  .  fields  shorn  close  of  their 
crops,  lonely  like  old  mothers  bereft  of  the  children  they 
have  begot.  The  orchard-trees  bore  shriveled  leaves; 
even  the  last  windfall  had  rotted  on  the  ground  and  the 
ladders  that  had  been  used  to  rob  the  boughs  of  fruit 
stood  lonely  against  the  trunks  or  were  stowed  away  in 

the  sheds.  ,         ,  ^  • 

It  was  October.  Little  dust-devils  began  their 
autumnal  dance,  partnered  with  the  falling  leaves; 
rime  coated  the  fading  grass  in  the  early  morning  and 
stars  at  night  gleamed  cold  in  the  waters  of  the  river. 
Maples  flamed  their  guilty  crimson,  the  leprous  white 
of  birch-trunks  that  the  green  leaves  had  hidden  stood 
out  from  the  same  leaves  now  yellow  and  dry.  ^P1^ 
and  willow  fluttered  their  pennons  to  the  ground,  the 
hedges  grew  more  scrawny  each  day;  only  the  grim 
evergreens  knew  no  change,  but  stood  thick  and  deter- 
mined, dropping  a  shower  of  contemptuous  needles, 
easily  replaced,  on  the  dead  beneath  them;  staunch  to 
hold  their  own  colour  against  the  coming  of  the  incle- 
ment season.  The  squirrels  worked  feverishly  to  finish 
their  work,  and  overhead  in  swinging  cohorts  the  wild 
geese  sailed  stately  to  the  south.  On  the  marsh  the 
fowler's  gun  cracked  crisply;  but  the  raucous  hymn  ol 
the  frogs  dropped  to  a  dim  finale. 

The  great  fields  of  the  Tremblay  farm  heaved 
beneath  the  heavy  plough  and  long,  fleshy  lurrows 
stretched  like  huge  grills  from  fence  to  fence  that  the 
land  might  be  ready  for  the  spring.  All  day  the  chug- 
chug  and  whirr  of  rotor-saws  sang  the  story  ol  logs 
that  would  crackle  and  blaze  and  shed  their  genial 
warmth.     The  days  grew  shorter,  the  dawns  slower, 
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the  sunsets  more  fantastic  and  red.  A  keen  edge  was 
in  the  wind  that  whistled  over  the  blighted  marsh- 
land and  old  men  shook  their  heads  and  prophesied  a 
long,  cold  winter  with  many  snows. 

First  and  most  fanatic  of  the  prophets  was  Moise. 
At  the  season  when  all  things  die  Moise  waxed  more 
vigorous  and  more  vexatious  to  his  aged  rival,  Hippolyte 
Cujeau.  #  The  _  frost  made  the  blood  pulsate  more 
genially  in  the  idiot's  veins;  the  keen,  chill  winds  were 
a  stimulating  breath;  the  hardening  ground  was  agree- 
able to  his  shuffling  feet.  Winter  was  his  season,  and 
the  first  light  snow  that  blew  down  one  October  day  was 
heralded  as  a  happening  second  only  in  importance  to 
the  end  of  the  world  or  the  death  of  Hippolyte,  should 
such  come  to  pass.  Moise  fluted  more  lustily;  and  at 
the  most  eccentric  hours  he  would  march  along  the 
rutty  roads  and  around  the  church  like  Flibbertigibbet 
with  a  tin  whistle.  With  him  Hippolyte  had  many 
futile  arguments;  for  Moise  waxed  more  insolent  and 
cocksure  with  each  drop  in  the  temperature. 

Though  Hermance  had  accepted  Yvon's  friendship, 
he  saw  her  only  twice  in  the  two  months  and  more  that 
had  elapsed  since  Fernand's  downfall.  Guy  suffered 
from  an  asthma  which  the  increasing  cold  made  more 
troublesome;  though  it  was  not  one-third  so  serious  as 
he  pretended  it  was.  Yvon  was  much  with  him;  it 
seemed  to  be  Guy's  desire  to  keep  him  from  going  too 
much  abroad.  This  was  a  lonesome  time  for  Yvon  .  .  . 
only  an  occasional  jaunt  with  Long  Gabriel,  who  had  been 
away  for  a  month  on  some  secret  mission  at  the  time 
Yvon  missed  him;  a  few  afternoons  of  duck-shooting; 
once  a  long  trip  into  the  wooded  hills  with  big  Gregoire 
and  the  thrill  of  shooting  an  angry  bull  moose;  some- 
times a  tour  around  the  valley  in  the  hope  of  seeing  Her- 
mance. Several  times,  in  fact,  he  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Phelonise  Le  Brun's  and  asked  for  her;  but  the 
rheumatic  old  crone  received  him  with  unkind  looks  and 
sharp  words  and  said  that  Hermance  was  visiting  in 
Moncton.  Fernand,  he  did  not  see  either.  Hippolyte 
whom  he  met  on  the  marsh  one  day  lugging  a  demijohn 
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of  cider,  told  him  that  Hermance  was  staying  with  a 
sister  of  Phelonise's,  a  Madame  Anne  Lavoie,  in  Mono 
ton.  Laura  was  still  at  Belliveau  Farm,  Hippolyte  said; 
Michel  would  probably  return  for  the  New  Year. 

It  was  on  Laura's  advice  that  Hermance  went  to 
Moncton.  The  ripening  friendship  of  Yvon  and  the 
girl  was  viewed  with  alarm  by  her.  Fernand  had  told 
her,  in  abridged  form,  the  story  of  the  incident  at  Mem- 
ramcook  bridge.  Laura  did  not  wish  to  have  Hermance 
fall  in  love  with  Yvon ;  rather  than  that  the  girl  should 
have  connection  with  the  Tremblays  she  would  give  her 
to  Fernand.  She  made  Fernand  go  to  Hermance  and  be 
reconciled.  She  told  him  he  was  free  to  marry  Hermance; 
that  he  would  still  have  her  patronage.  This  change 
of  purpose  amazed  Fernand.  He  did  what  he  was  told; 
but  he  had  no  intention  of  marrying  Hermance  until 
he  knew  her  name  and  fortune. 

Hermance  received  him  gladly.  "It  is  good  of  you, 
Fernand,  to  come  back  to  me.  I  know  I  have  offended 
you.    But  I  did  not  think  you  cared  very  much." 

"I  cared  when  I  saw  you  riding  around  with ? that 
grand  gentleman  who  would  make  a  fool  of  you,"  lied 
Fernand.  'Tell  me  you  do  not  care  for  him.  Promise 
you  will  avoid  him." 

"I  do  not  care  for  him,  the  way  you  mean,  though  I 
think  he  is  a  good  man.  I  am  going  to  Moncton  soon; 
so  you  need  not  fear  that  I  will  be  with  him." 

They  journeyed  on  the  same  train.  Fernand  was 
bound  for  Montreal  to  invest  the  money  Laura  had  lent 
him.  Hermance  planned  to  stay  in  Moncton  until 
Christmas,  when  Fernand  had  promised  to  marry  her. 
She  felt  a  marked  change  in  her  love  for  Fernand.  Un- 
willingly she  admitted  that  he  was  not  so  dear  to  her  as 
before.  His  speech  though  refined,  his  manner  though 
polished,  could  not  disguise  his  native  crudeness  and  the 
great  preponderance  of  clay  over  all  else  in  his  make-up. 
He  contrasted  ill  with  the  thoroughbred  _  Yvon.  Her 
thoughts  returned  to  Yvon  and  Fernand's  kiss  was  receiv- 
ed more  tepidly  than  it  was  given.  He  asked  her  to  go  on 
to  Montreal  with  him.    He  could  not  help  desiring  her. 
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"Not  until  we  are  married,"  she  said  with  resolve. 
"I  do  not  dare.  You  have  told  me  I  am  your  wife;  but 
the  world  has  another  name  for  a  girl  who  gives  herself 
to  a  man  without  the  sanction  of  authority.  Only  once 
have  I  .  .  ." 

More  and  more  she  regretted  the  single  yielding  to 
his  passion.  It  had  been  at  a  lonely  time  for  her. 
His  promise  of  marriage  was  glowing  and  immediate. 
He  had  come  to  her  at  night  when  Phelonise  was  long 
asleep  and  his  love  had  been  tender  and  compelling. 
But  she  realized  what  a  precious  thing  she  had  entrust- 
ed to  him.  It  was  Yvon  Tremblay,  the  thought  of 
being  loved  by  him,  that  had  taught  her  what  she  had 
given  to  her  lover.  Could  she  trust  Fernand?  And  if 
he  deserted  her  what  would  be  her  fate?  As  it  was,  she 
had  not  the  right  to  Yvon's  friendship.  Would  he  still 
be  her  friend  if  he  knew?  None  suspected  that  her  in- 
timacy with  Fernand  had  gone  deeper  than  the  ordinary 
courtship.  Even  that  they  had  kept  as  secret  as  possible. 
She  realized  the  opprobrium  that  would  fall  upon  her 
if  ft  leaked  out.  People  would  say  that  it  was  to  be 
expected  from  one  of  her  obscure  birth;  that  it  was 
more  her  fault  than  Fernand 's.  No  one  would  take  her 
in.  Her  lot  would  be  wretched.  She  received  no  more 
letters  from  her  unknown  guardian;  but  each  quarter 
came  an  order  for  three  hundred  dollars.  Would  they 
still  send  it  if  she  were  convicted  of  her  sin?  All  her  hope 
was  placed  in  Fernand.  Her  faith  in  hi's  promise  was 
strong.  She  could  not  believe  that  he  would  abandon 
her.  He  must  look  upon  their  agreement  as  sacredly  as 
she  regarded  it.  Even  if  she  ceased  to  love  him,  she  still 
would  have  to  look  upon  him  as  her  husband.  But  to 
Fernand  she  was  just  a  girl  whom  he  had  bent  to  his 
desire.  He  would  feel  small  compunction  in  deserting 
her. 

Fernand  stayed  long  in  Montreal.  It  was  near  the 
first  of  December  before  he  wrote  to  her;  they  had  left 
Memramcook  in  August.  He  would  be  home  at  Christ- 
mas he  told  her;  but  in  the  letter  marriage  was  not 
mentioned.    Laura  Melanson  motored  to  Moncton  once 
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and  spent  the  afternoon  with  her,  going  about  the  stores. 
Laura's  presence  made  her  lonesome. 

"I  think  I  will  return  with  you,  Madame  Laura," 
she  said.  It  was  Saturday  afternoon,  a  dull  November 
afternoon.  "I  am  unhappy  here.  Fernand  will  not 
return  until  Christmas.  I  think  I  shall  go  back  to 
Saint-Joseph.  Aunt  Anne  is  tired  of  me  now.  Phelonise 
has  Jeanne  Le  Blanc  with  her ;  but  Jeanne  is  almost  as 
feeble  as  the  old  lady  herself.  I  know  she  must  want 
me." 

"Is  there  no  one  else  who  wants  you  ...  at  Mem- 
ramcook?"  asked  Laura  suspiciously.  "Perhaps  you 
have  a  letter  from  some  one  there  begging  you  to 
return?" 

Hermance  was  astounded.  She  had  wondered  at 
Laura's  urging  her  to  go  to  Moncton.  Was  it  because 
of  Yvon?  She  had  been  thinking  of  Yvon.  She  wished 
to  see  him  again.  Laura's  question  made  her  realize 
the  true  source  of  her  resolution  to  go  back.  But  Laura 
had  never  before  mentioned  Yvon  to  her. 

"Who  could  it  be?"  she  asked  with  an  innocence 
that  might  have  deceived  a  man.  "There  is  no  one 
there  who  is  so  anxious  for  my  return.  Letter?  ...  I 
have  no  letter." 

Laura  was  not  satisfied.  "You  were  friendly  with 
young  Tremblay,  Hermance,"  she  said  accusingly,  with 
feigned  good-humour.  "It  is  he  of  whom  I  speak. 
Why  do  you  risk  losing  Fernand 's  love  ...  for  I  am 
sure  he  loves  you  ...  by  going  with  a  stranger?  If 
he  is  like  his  father  he  could  mean  you  no  good.  He 
would  think  nothing  of  making  a  plaything  of  you. 
Perhaps  he  has  ..." 

"Stop!  You  go  too  far.  He  is  nothing  to  me. 
And  because  I  was  with  him  once  or  twice,  you  suspect 
me  of  being  in  love  with  him,  of  .  .  .  You  are  cruel  to 
me  and  unfair  to  him.  I  do  not  merit  that  suspicion. 
He  should  not  be  condemned  .  .  .  certainly  not  by  you 
...  for  his  father's  sin."  She  was  angry  with  Laura 
and  her  anger  was  a  betrayal. 

Laura  regarded  her  with  a  little,  insolent  smile. 
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"You  need  not  become  excited  over  it.  But  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  have  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Tremblays.  They  are  a  treacherous  lot  where  women 
are  concerned.  You  are  of  humble  birth  .  .  .  and  posi- 
tion. He  is  rich  and  proud.  In  the  cemetery  is  a 
cross  .  . 

"I  have  seen  that  cross.  Why  do  you  speak  of  such 
things  to  me?" 

"You  could  not  wish  to  have  such  a  monument  over 
your  grave?" 

Laura  was  cold,  menacing.  Hermance  looked  pite- 
ously  at  her.    Suddenly  the  girl  began  to  sob. 

"  Nonsense,  petite,"  consoled  Laura,  pressing  her 
cheek  against  the  girl's  face,  kissing  away  her  tears; 
though  Hermance  tried  to  push  her  aside.  "Forgive 
me  for  what  I  said.  You  are  lonely.  Come  back  with 
me  to-night.  We  can  leave  at  once  ...  as  soon  as  you 
have  taken  the  tear  stains  from  your  pretty  face." 

Hermance  did  not  forgive  so  easily.  Throughout 
the  drive  home  she  sat  quietly.  Laura  did  not  return 
by  way  of  Memramcook.  She  crossed  the  valley  further 
up  and  drove  along  the  western  slope.  Hermance, 
though  she  had  been  away  only  a  short  time,  much 
shorter  than  when  she  went  to  the  Convent  School  at 
Saint- Anselme,  felt  a  satisfaction  that  was  pleasurable 
in  seeing  the  river  and  the  hills  again.  Involuntarily 
her  gaze  wandered  across  the  marsh  to  Memramcook 
on  the  eastern  side,  to  the  high,  green  gables  of  the 
Tremblay  place  beyond  the  yellowing  tree-tops. 

Uneasily  Laura  noted  her  distraction.  "Have  you 
ever  met  Guy  Tremblay?"  she  demanded  so  unexpec- 
tedly that  Hermance  jumped  and  looked  nervous. 
"Have  you  ever  talked  to  him?" 

"I  have  not.  In  church  I  have  seen  him  some  times. 
He  looks  as  though  he  had  known  much  misery;  and 
as  if,  even  with  his  eyes  blinded,  he  still  sees  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Laura  shortly.  "I  could  tell  you  some- 
thing of  the  suffering  .  .  .  his  own  and  others.  He  was 
brutal  to  my  sister.    You  know  that?" 
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"Yes.    I  know,"  returned  Hermance.    And  then: 
"Yvon  was  the  first  to  tell  me  of  that."  # 

"He  did  well  to  speak  of  it !"  Laura  said  no  more  on 
the  subject.  Hermance  was  interested  m  Yvon.  Laura 
had  no  intention  to  let  their  friendship  grow,  into  love 
All  her  own  cruel  affection  for  the  girl  was  tinged  with 
jealousy  of  the  Tremblays.  Yvon  might  marry  her. 
She  might  bring  sunshine  into  Guys  darkness.  I  he 
Tremblays  must  not  have  her! 

They  drew  up  at  the  gate.  m         .  . 

"You  are  home,  Hermance.  There  is  Ph&omse  at 
the  window.  I'll  bet  she  and  Jeanne  have  had  some 
glorious  quarrels  .  .  .  like  two  toothless  cats.  You  can 
restore  peace.  You  will  be  at  mass  m  the  morning? 
I  shall  see  you  there  ...  And  Hermance  .  .  .  keep 
your  eyes  on  your  prayer-book." 

She  was  gone  before  Hermance  could  make  the 
angry  retort  that  rose  to  her  lips.  So  Laura  had  seen 
that  .  had  watched  her  glance  stray  to  Yvon. 
Doubtless  others  had  seen  it.  Well,  she  was  not  asham- 
ed She  wanted  to  see  him.  Because  she  was  to  marry 
Fernand  was  no  reason  why  she  should  not  see  him.  bhe 
had  not  promised  Fernand  to  avoid  Yvon.  She  hoped  he 
would  be  at  the  mass.  ■  , 

Old  Phelonise  greeted  her  with  the  pettishness  ot 
age,  upbraided  her  for  being  away  so  long  gave  her  tea 
and  launched  into  an  account  of  the  abuses  she  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  Jeanne  Le  Blanc,  a  wrinkled, 
deaf  creature  who  sat  and  glared  at  her  during  this 
recital,  of  which  she  did  not  hear  a  word 

"An'  your  frien'  have  call'  for  you,  croaked  Phe- 
lonise vindictively.  "Le  p'tit  bonhomme-ld,  de  yong 
Tremblay  wit'  black  eye  an'  handsome  figure.  What 
'ave  you  make  wit'  him  dat  he  look  lak  sun  don  shine 
for  him  w'en  I  say  you  ain'  here  dis  time?  % 

"He  came?"    Hermance  could  not  disguise  her  con- 

fUS1^Two,  t'ree  time,  ma  coquinne,  Don'  you  t'ink  he 
will  come?  You  mus'  take  care  wit'  some  yong  feller 
lak  dat.     He   make  fool  of  you,  peut-etre.  Sarnie- 
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Mane!  but  my  rhume  has  give  me  some  bad  pain. 
An'  dat  Jeanne,  vieille  ckatte,  she  don'  help  me.  Go 
home,  Jeanne!"  Jeanne  did  not  hear  her,  but  went  on 
drinking  tea.  "She  go  'way  soon,"  said  Phelonise 
resignedly.  Wen  it  come  night-time  I  won'  light  de 
lamp.    It  mak  her  scared  in  de  dark  an'  she  go  home." 

After  an  hour  Hermance  slipped  out  of  the  house 
Jeanne  was  still  there.  Phelonise  had  fallen  asleep  by 
the  stove  and  her  withered  companion,  since  it  was 
twilight,  had  lighted  the  lamp  of  her  own  accord. 

Hermance  walked  quickly  up  the  village  street.  Her 
limbs  were  stiff  from  the  ride.  She  wished  to  stretch 
them.  She  longed  to  breathe  the  cold  air  off  the  marsh 
to  feel  the  wind.  She  filled  her  lungs  with  its  freshness! 
It  was  life-giving.  She  walked  with  the  graceful,  quick 
step  that  Hippolyte  had  admired.  Her  hair  blew  in 
wild  wisps  from  a  tight  little  blue  chapeau.  She  had  a 
new  fawn  coat,  purchased  in  Moncton.  She  was  proud, 
too,  of  her  dark  shoes  and  stockings.  She  was  lovely! 
More,  she  was  conscious  of  her  loveliness,  of  the  attrac- 
tion she  had  for  men.    Were  there  none  to  admire  her? 

The  twilight  was  yellow.  Dust  flew  in  the  wind  and 
leaves  performed  a  witches'  dance  in  the  firm  ruts  of  the 
road.  Crazily  they  danced,  stopping  for  a  moment, 
lifting  up  in  spiral  from  the  ground,  whirling,  lashed  to 
new  frenzy  by  the  gusts.  They  crackled  dryly  beneath 
her  feet.  Their  wild  manoeuvres  affected  her  oddly. 
They  squirmed  like  haggish  forms  around  a  cauldron 
.  .  .  hosts  of  wizened  witches  dancing,  grimacing, 
sneering,  cracking  their  long  chins  against  their  upper 
jaws  and  rattling  their  bony  skeletons. 

She  did  not  feel  fatigue.  The  distance  to  Leger's 
Corner  was  nothing.  There  the  road  turned  at  right 
angles  and  continued  across  the  marsh  to  Memramcook, 
towards  where  Yvon  lived.  She  no  longer  fought  against 
the  memory  of  Yvon.  For  Fernand's  sake  she  had  tried 
to  forget  him.  But  she  admitted  that  it  was  for  him  she 
had  returned.  He  had  missed  her,  looked  for  her. 
Perhaps  .  .  . 
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She  would  walk  across  the  marsh  by  the  short  path 
that  skipped  the  corner  .  .  the  same  path  that  Guy 
and  Yvon  had  taken  on  die  first  day  afield.  It  was  a 
gloomy  way.    She  hesitated;  to  look  overhead. 

The  sky  was  angrily  overcast.  A  mammoth  cloud- 
wrack,  darker  than  the  night,  loomed  up  oyer  the  hills. 
Surely  it  would  not  thunder  so  late  m  the  fall.  It  was 
unusual.  She  would  hurry,  though,  past  the  cottage  of 
Vieille  Margot.  She  was  timid  of  Margot.  Her  inten- 
tion was  to  go  as  far  as  the  road  and  come  back  through 
the  Village  of  Leger's  Corner,  where,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, she  could  find  shelter  from  the  ram. 

Lightning  began  to  flash  slowly,  at  long  intervals 
over  the  Beaumont.    There  was  a  dull  rumbling  and 
big  drops  of  rain  dropped  heavily  on  the  dry,  dead 
leaves,  on  the  dancing  witches  .  .  .  striking  them  down 
stopping  their  frolic  as  though  it  touched  them  with 

^Coming  towards  her  .  .  .  she  knew  it  would  be  .  .  . 
was  Yvon  In  the  wild  close  of  the  twilight  she  recog- 
nized him  before  he  saw  her.  He  too,  was  hurrying 
In  front  of  Vieille  Margot's  hovel  they  met,  walked 
close  up  to  each  other. 

There  was  a  silence;  only  the  rain-drops  hit  more 
frequently,  more  destructive  to  the  leaves  m  their 
witches'  whirl.  Without  a  word  he  took  her  m  his  arms, 
her  unresisting,  and  pressed  her  head  upon  his  shoulder 
His  lips  touched  her  cheek  lightly  and  his  hand  moved 
up  and  under  the  little  blue  hat  into  the  close  meshes 
gold,  of  her  hair.  His  lips  moved  down  and  found  the 
red  warmth  of  her  mouth.  They  kissed  long,  both 
surrendering  fully. 

Then  the  thunder  broke  in  a  horrid  rattling.  It 
seemed  to  shatter  the  clouds,  to  rend  the  heavens. 
Lightning  played  viciously  out  of  the  murk,  ram  drove 
down  in  a  torrent  that  made  instant  runnels  underfoot. 

"Quick!"  shouted  Yvon.  The  wind  snatched  the 
words  from  his  lips  and  bore  them  away  with  a  shriek, 
fiendishly.      "We  .  .  .  must  .  .  .  shelter  .  .  .  m  the 
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old  .  .  house!"  He  drew  her  along,  his  arm  about  her 
waist,  their  clothes  soaked,  whipping  about  them. 

Yvon  knocked  insistently.  The  door  opened  a 
crack,  held  by  strong,  bony  fingers  against  the  wind. 
The  hag-like  face  of  Vieille  Margot  glowered  at  them 
like  a  demon  s  m  the  lurid  lightning. 

"Non!"  she  shrieked.  "You  do  not  enter  here 
I  have  watch  you.  Like  your  father,  you  try  to  ruin 
her,  Guy  Tremblay's  son.  Leave  her.  Misfortune 
come  upon  you,  upon  de  blind  man,  upon  her!  Plaies 
du  Christ!    You  are  bad  like  him." 

Margot  shut  the  door  in  their  faces.  The  rain 
poured  harder  and  the  wind  was  fierce,  against  which 
they  stumbled  back  towards  the  village  and  the  shelter 
of  the  smithy  shed.  In  spite  of  the  awfulness  of  the 
night  and  the  croaking  of  Margot,  they  were  very 
happy. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THE  EYES  OF  THE  BLIND 


A  BELATED  DAY  of  Indian  Summer  followed  the 
J\  tempestuous  night  which  had  brought  Hermance 
■  and  Yvon  together.  Yvon  had  suffered  some 
ill-effects  .  .  a  chill  and  subsequent  sore  throat  .  .  . 
from  the  drenching  and  the  long  wait  at  Leger's  Corner 
until  Botsford,  for  whom  he  telephoned,  could  come 
and  pick  them  up.  ■ 

That  night  seemed  to  Yvon  to  mark  the  first  moment 
of  life,  because  when  in  the  wildness  of  the  storm  he 
kissed  her,  love  claimed  him  and  received  his  surrender. 

To  Hermance  the  storm  and  the  wetting  were  only 
incidents.  Her  little  body  glowed  with  running  warmth 
as  she  rubbed  the  cold  moisture  from  her  limbs  and 
shoulders.  But  the  kiss  ...  Ah,  that  was  a  different 
matter-  that  dipped  far  down  into  her  rich  emotional 
nature.'  She  went  to  bed.  Sleep,  slow  to  come,  was 
fraught  with  dreams  of  passion  that  shifted  and  set  like 
the  hues  of  a  kaleidoscope;  now  she  was  in  Fernand  s 
arms-  suddenly  he  would  be  changed  to  Yvon;  and 
back  again.  Now  she  was  in  agony;  then  in  an  ecstasy 
of  love  and  roses,  roses  of  living  crimson,  were  piled  up 
about  her  bridal  bed.  Then  candles  gleamed  amongst 
the  flowers.  The  colour  faded  to  slate  and  drab,  the 
candles  went  out  and  the  air  was  a  grey,  smoke-failed 
haze.  She  was  clasping  something  in  her  arms  .#  .  . 
something  small  and  helpless.  She  awoke  shuddering, 
affrighted.  Glorious  sunshine  was  flooding  through  her 
window.  And  Yvon's  kiss  was  still  warm  upon  her  hps. 
What  would  she  say  to  him  when  they  met?  What  did 
that  kiss  mean?  She  was  Fernand's.  Yvon  must  under- 
stand that.  She  must  tell  him  ...  No.  She  must  not 
risk  seeing  him.    She  must  be  loyal  to  Fernand. 

But  her  horizon  had  altered.    Constancy  to  Fernand 
was  a  matter  of  duty.    She  had  vowed  fidelity  to  him. 
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And  the  vow  was  cemented  by  a  link  that,  once  forged, 
could  never  be  broken.  Regret  for  that  became  each 
hour  more  poignant.  No  kiss  of  Fernand's  had  been 
like  the  calm,  complete  caress  of  Yvon.  He  had  bent 
to  her  as  a  god  to  a  mortal  maiden.  He  had  kissed  her 
sacredly,  as  one  puts  lips  to  a  rose  and  feels  the  sweet 
softness  of  its  red  petals ;  and  as  gently  had  he  held  her 
to  him.  Regret?  Yes,  more  than  regret:  recrimina- 
tion for  her  folly.  If  she  were  only  free  .  .  .  But  the 
web  was  too  far  spun  to  change  now  the  pattern.  As 
things  were,  so  they  would  be.  Marriage  with  Fernand 
.  .  .  or  freedom  from  him  .  .  .  she  dreaded  that  free- 
dom even  as  she  desired  it.  She  could  never  tell  Yvon 
of  what  she  had  been  to  another  man.  She  could  not 
accept  his  love  while  it  was  offered  in  ignorance  of  her 
guilt.  If  he  knew,  he  would  no  longer  care  for  her. 
Either  way  it  was  hopeless.  And  she  loved  him.  He 
was  Youth,  Frankness,  Love.  He  would  be  true  and 
the  fire  in  him  would  not  die.  Already  Fernand's  was 
fading  to  the  dead  embers.  Only  the  ash  would  remain; 
but  that  must  be  her  portion. 

The  storm  had  passed  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come. 
A  cold  wind  had  dried  the  roads  and  scummed  the 
puddles  with  crisp,  crackling  shell-ice.  Ruts  were  stiff 
and  rough;  but  the  sun  was  already  beginning  to  soften 
them  into  slippery  mud. 

Early  Hermance  was  up  and  singing  as  she  combed 
the  tangles  from  her  hair  .  .  . 

"Lizette,  1' amour  tendre  penetre  en  un  jour. 
Situveux  qu'il  t'entende  ouvre  vite  d  V amour  .  .  ." 

"Tais-toi!  Shut  your  box!"  discouraged  the  rasp- 
ing voice  of  Phelonise,  who,  with  a  special  attack  of 
rhume  was  thumping  with  a  mop  on  the  stair-way 
and  mumbling  things  to  herself  as  is  the  wont  of  the 
aged.  "You  mak'  some  song  of  your  fine  lover.  I 
wish  you  some  joy  wit'  him.  I  t'ink  you  have  meet 
him  las'  night  ...  in  all  dat  rain  wit'  new  hat  an' 
bonnet!  I  have  hear'  some  automobile  roar  wit'  great 
noise  outside  w'en  everyone  should  be  sleep'.  Wat 
your  firs'  sweetheart,  dat  gay  young  avocat,  say  about 
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dat?  You  mils'  go  wit'  one  or  de  ot  er.  You  don 
run  wit*  har  an'  hoi'  wit'  hound'  .  .  .  jamais!  Don  be 
fool  by  big  car  an'  rich  coat.  Bien,  he's  gran  petit 
bonhomme,  ce  Tremblay-ld.  Much  more  pretty,  more 
w'at  yong  girl  lak,  dan  your  Malenfant.  You  have  de 
cure  come  after  you  if  you  mak'  too  much  love,  ma 

fille.  .  r 

"Aie,  aie,  Phelonise!"  teased  Hermance,  coming  Irom 
her  room  and  sitting  on  the  shaky  balustrade.  "Much 
the  cure  worries  about  me!  You  are  the  only  one  who 
looks  out  for  Hermance.  The  cure  is  happy  with  his 
fine  cane  and  his  pretty  charette  to  ride  around  the 
country."  . 

"Sacrilege!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman.  It  is  sin 
to  speak  like  dat  of  good  pries'.  You  mus'  not.  See 
his  portrait  mak'  angry  grimace  at  you?"  She  gave  the 
framed  photograph  of  L'Abbe  Le  Doux  a  swipe  with 
her  mop,  which  made  it  oscillate  wildly.  He  is  holy 
man  an'  one  mus'  not  let  dust  come  on  his  face,  bo 
much  he  resemble  Saint  Antoine  in  dat  statue  over  de 
holy-water  fount."  Phelonise  had  a  medieval  awe  for 
things  ecclesiastical.  She  was  a  Puritanical  soul,  too. 
And  Hermance  was  careful  not  to  have  her  know  too 
much.  .  .  (lJJ 

Phelonise  looked  at  her  charge  suspiciously.  nave 
some  care  w'at  you  do,  ma  brave  fillette.  Love  de  good 
God  an'  hate  de  devil.  Keep  de  holy  laws.  An  keep 
yourself  pure.  Don'  mak'  your  virtue  cheap  ting. 
You  have  live  here  all  time,  you  unnerstan'  dere  is  no 
sin  lak' dat  one,  no  so  great  shame  as  w'en  girl  have  .  .  . 
She  mumbled  her  words  into  obscurity.  She  could 
never  talk  to  Hermance,  as  she  might  have  to  her  own. 
The  girl  was  always  aloof,  superior.  Phelonise  adopted 
towards  her  the  attitude  of  a  domestic.  "Dere  is  soupe 
aux  choux  for  eat.  I  have  finish'.  You  fin  dat  in 
oven.  Apres,  you  will  go  to  Ovide's  for  me.  I  wan 
some  ribbon  .  .  .  black  ribbon." 

Hermance  laughed.  "You  are  dressing  up  for  your 
lover.  Hippolyte  will  like  the  pretty  ribbon."  The 
grave-digger  paid  occasional  visits  to  Phelonise. 
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"Polyte  Cujeau  is  an  ol'  fool,  un  vieux  lezard!" 
Phelonise,  for  all  her  eighty  years,  was  as  flustered  as  a 
school-girl  being  asked  about  her  first  beau;  for  Hippo- 
lyte could  make  love  as  readily  to  an  octogenarian 
widow  as  to  sweet  sixteen.  "Un  vieux  fou,"  continued 
Phelonise.  "An'  dat  scare-crow  who  dog  his  footstep 
wit'  his  crazy  horn  ..." 

"Listen!"  commanded  Hermance,  putting  a  finger 
to  the  old  woman's  lips  and  dragging  her  to  the  open 
stair-window.    She  pulled  aside  the  curtain. 

Down  the  village  street  passed  a  grotesque  proces- 
sion. First,  like  David  before  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant, 
frisked  Moise  with  elfin  pipings  on  his  gleaming  flute. 
A  wrecked  derby  of  Hebraic  pattern  had,  for  some 
reason,  replaced  his  storm-hat.  Behind  him  came  a 
wheel-barrow  on  which,  like  a  corpse  on  a  bier,  was  laid 
a  defunct  dog,  bleeding  at  the  throat;  behind  the  wheel- 
barrow, with  varied  oaths  and  threats,  tramped  the 
Homeric  person  of  Hippolyte  Cujeau.  Two  tall  stakes 
stood  up  from  the  sides  of  the  barrow  and  over  them 
was  nailed  a  cross-piece ;  so  that  the  contraption  looked 
like  a  miniature  creation  of  Dr.  Guillotine. 

"  'Allons,  enfants  de  la  PatrieV  "  chanted  Hermance. 
"Vive  la  guillotine!  An  executed  dog  is  conveyed  to 
the  grave-yard." 

Moise  waved  at  her.  Hippolyte,  observing  the 
wrinkled  visage  of  Phelonise,  looked  very  foolish  and 
quickened  his  chariot  so  that  the  wheel  became  entangled 
in  Moise 's  legs  and  overturned  the  idiot  in  a  thawing 
puddle.  The  wheel-barrow  upset  and  out  rolled  the 
cadavre  to  the  huge  delight  of  a  crowd  of  urchins,  old 
people  and  stray  dogs.  Hippolyte  was  forced  to  right 
the  barrow,  pick  up  the  remains  and  replace  them. 
Moise,  disgruntled  and  anxious  for  his  flute,  which  had 
rolled  in  the  water,  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  the  cortege 
went  on  its  way. 

"Polyte  is  an  ol'  fool!"  reiterated  Phelonise. 
As  they  were  leaving  the  window  the  Tremblay  car 
drove  slowly  past.     Hermance,  thinking  Yvon  was 
there,  drew  quickly  behind  the  curtain.    But  in  it  were 
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Guy  and  the  cure.  It  was  Botsford  who  had  killed  the 
dog,  an  aged  St.  Bernard,  that  had  been  thinking  about 
death  for  some  time  anyway.  The  cure  witnessed  the 
accident  and  when  Hippolyte  unfortunately  appeared 
with  his  barrow,  gave  him  the  unappreciated  task  of 
carting  away  the  dead  animal. 

Botsford  had  evidently  received  a  severe  threat  of 
dismissal.  His  face  wore  a  subdued  expression.  Guy 
and  the  priest  conversed  animatedly  in  the  tonneau. 
The  car  turned  in,  a  short  distance  down  the  road,  at 
the  presbytery  gate. 

Hermance  breakfasted  on  the  soupe  aux  choux  and 
an  esoteric  boudin  of  which  Phelonise  was  justly  proud. 

"Now  I  shall  go  to  the  bridge  for  you,  madame,"  she 
informed  Phelonise  when  she  had  washed  her  dishes. 

"Firs'  you  will  go  to  de  presbytery,  ma  belle.  My 
husban'  mus'  have  mass  said  for  de  peace  of  his  soul 
an'  you  will  take  my  offering  to  Pere  Le  Doux.  Une 
grande  messe  it  is  to  be,  mind  you.  Not'ing  but  grande 
tnesse  for  Gustave.  Grand  Dieu!  To  t'ink  he  still  be 
living  if  he  don'  fall  into  de  t'resher." 

So  Hermance  went  first  to  the  priest's  house  with 
Phelonise's  offering  tucked  into  a  little  envelope.  She 
hesitated  when  she  saw  that  the  Tremblay  car  still 
stood  in  front  of  the  door;  but  the  cure  perceived  her 
and  called  out: 

"Viens-ci't,  la  petite  Hermance'1  And  she  had  no 
choice  but  that  of  obedience. 

Guy  Tremblay  stood  with  the  cure  on  the  verandah. 
Hermance  looked  timidly  at  him.  His  staring,  sightless 
eyes  frightened  her.  She  had  never  been  so  close  to  the 
blind.  How  dismal  it  must  be,  she  thought,  to  stand 
there  and  see  nothing  of  the  beauty  of  an  autumn 
landscape  motleyed  in  gold  and  scarlet,  gay  in  the  sun- 

HSht'    .  . 

"It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  seen  you,  mtgnonne, 

accused  the  priest.    "You  have  been  away?    And  did 

you  enjoy  your  visit?    And  how  is  Madame  Lavoie  at 

Moncton?" 
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"Madame  Lavoie  is  well,  mon  pere.  And  I  enjoyed 
my  visit  greatly.  But  I  was  lonesome  for  Memramcook. 
It  is  good  to  be  home." 

"Home?  Yes.  It  is  your  home.  .  .  .  But  I  neg- 
lected to  present  you  to  Monsieur  Tremblay,  who  lived 
here  years  before  you  came.  Like  you  he  is  glad  to  be 
back." 

Guy  inclined  his  head  and,  what  was  very  rare  for 
him,  held  out  a  white,  sensitive  hand  for  hers. 

"Ah,  you  are  a  big  girl,"  he  muttered,  surprised. 
He  had  thought  from  the  cure's  manner  of  addressing 
her  that  she  was  a  little  child;  forgetting  that  all  are 
children  to  a  priest.  "Are  you  pretty?"  he  asked.  "Is 
she  lovely,  Pere  Le  Doux?" 

"B'en  oui"  said  the  cure.  "She  is  fair  .  .  .  sicut 
lilium  et  sicut  rosa  in  Jericho.  She  is  lovely  as  the 
flower." 

"You  flatter  me,"  protested  Hermance,  confused 
before  her  elders.  "You  give  Monsieur  Tremblay  an 
exaggerated  impression  of  me." 

"Is  she  the  prettiest  in  Memramcook?"  questioned 
Guy,  not  idly. 

"Is  it  safe  to  say?"  replied  the  cure.  "But  yes,  I 
think  she  is." 

"Sapristi!"  exclaimed  Guy,  with  his  favourite  grim 
smile.  "Were  you  out  in  the  storm  last  night?  Out  in 
all  the  rain?    Were  you?" 

Hermance  was  slow  to  answer.    At  last : 

"Yes.  I  was  caught  in  the  first  of  it  at  Leger's 
Corner." 

"So!" 

Guy  was  elated.  And  it  was  for  this  girl  that 
Botsford  had  been  called  out  in  the  storm.  Guy  had 
been  puzzled  over  that.  He  did  not  question  Yvon; 
but  he  knew  his  son  would  never  send  for  the  car  on 
his  own  account.  At  breakfast  Yvon  had  said  nothing 
about  it.  Guy  had  so  far  yielded  to  curiosicy  as  to 
quizz  Botsford  on  the  way  across  the  marsh.  And 
Botsford,  for  no  reason  at  all,  had  lied  cheerfully. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  shield  Yvon. 
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"I  will  discharge  Botsford!"  pronounced  Guy  with 
such  sudden  ferocity  that  Hermance  drew  away  and  the 
cur6  looked  startled.  "Botsford  is  my  chauffeur," 
explained  Guy.  "The  man  is  a  scoundrel  and  a  fool 
into  the  bargain.  He  has  deceived  me  on  many  occa- 
sions, but  this  is  the  last  time  he  shall  flout  my  author- 
ity.   I'll  get  him!"' 

Botsford  heard  all  this;  but  he  continued  to  sit, 
impassive,  at  the  wheel.  He  recognized  Hermance  as 
the  girl  he  had  taken  home  the  previous  night.  Probably 
Mr.  Yvon's  sweetheart,  he  thought,  and  did  not  care 
to  have  his  master  know  that  Yvon  was  making  love  to 
some  country  maiden.  It  would  only  be  a  new  string 
for  Guy  to  harp  upon. 

"So  you're  the  girl  who  keeps  Yvon  Tremblay  awake 
at  nights,  tramping  up  and  down  his  room,  sighing  like 
a  bellows  and  indifferent  to  his  food?  What  are  you 
like  and  who  are  you?"  Unerringly  the  blind  man's 
hand  reached  out.  His  swift  fingers  felt  the  contour 
of  her  face  and  the  thickness  of  her  hair,  felt  them 
uncannily,  as  though  there  were  vision  in  those  five 
white  tendrils.  "These,"  he  said,  "are  the  eyes  of  the 
blind.  And  they  are  less  likely  to  lie  than  those  of 
you  who  see."  He  stroked  her  cheek  gently.  "Yes." 
He  seemed  to  be  speaking  to  himself.  "You  are  lovely 
.  .  .  like  the  lily,  and  like  the  rose  in  Jericho.  And 
you  are  young  .  .  .  like  she  was  .  .  .  But  you  must 
not  take  my  boy  away  from  me.  You  are  my  enemy  if 
you  seek  to  draw  his  heart  to  you.   Are  you  my  enemy?" 

Hermance  had  stood  in  astonished  passivity  while 
his  fingers  felt  her  face.    His  hand  rested  on  her  shoulder. 

"No.  You  need  not  think.  .  .  You  mistake  .  .  ." 
She  was  unnerved.  She  could  feel  still  his  cold  touch  on 
her  cheek. 

"Promise  me!"  Guy  tightened  his  clasp  on  her 
shoulder.  "Promise  me  that  you  will  not  steal  my  son's 
love.  I  want  him  ...  all,  all  for  myself.  I  cannot 
share  his  regard.  You  have  attracted  him  with  your 
loveliness.  You  have  disturbed  the  tenor  of  our  life. 
He  could  have  married  riches  in  the  city  we  came  from. 
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Why  did  he  pass  beauty  by  and  come  here  to  love  a 
peasant-girl  and  treasure  the  rose  she  flings  him?  Will 
you  promise?" 

"Yes.  I  promise."  It  was  hopeless  for  her  to  love 
Yvon.  A  promise  to  his  father  would  help  her  to  remain 
true  to  Fernand.  But  the  words  were  not  easy  to  utter. 
And  she  wished  them  unsaid. 

'That  is  well,"  said  Guy,  relieved.  "And  you  must 
not  tell  Yvon  that  we  have  spoken.    You  understand?" 

Since  the  day  he  had  found  the  rose  in  Yvon's  book 
he  had  planned  to  upset  Yvon's  love-affair.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  Yvon  was  in  love.  But  it  had  not  been  easy 
to  find  the  object  of  his  affection.  Guy  would  never 
have  Yvon  know  that  he  was  jealous.  He  worked  out 
schemes  by  which  he  could  interfere  without  his  son's 
knowledge.  His  handicaps  were  severe.  He  heard 
some  of  the  gossip  of  the  countryside,  but  he  hesitated 
to  ask  about  his  son's  doings.  The  people  would 
think  he  did  not  trust  Yvon.  They  would  say  hateful 
things  and  accuse  him  of  being  hard  on  the  boy.  Already 
in  his  few  sittings  as  magistrate  he  had  gained  a  name 
for  rigorousness.  He  was  not  popular.  The  Acadians 
resented  his  autocratic  ways. 

But  he  had  found  the  cause  of  Yvon's  disquiet. 
He  had  made  her  promise.  He  would  have  paid  her 
money  to  get  that  promise.  The  misfortunes  of  his  own 
youthful  love  had  persuaded  him  that  early  affection 
was  dangerous  and  first  vows  were  often  too  late  re- 
gretted. He  could  not  forbid  Yvon  to  love,  to  marry 
if  he  would;  but  every  hindrance  his  scheming  brain 
could  devise  he  would  throw  in  the  path  of  Yvon's  love 
for  this  girl. 

Once  he  suspected  Yvon,  he  did  his  best  to  keep  his 
son  near  him.  Various  ailments,  many  of  them  quite 
incompatible,  he  pretended  to  be  afflicted  with.  He 
made  Yvon  read  long  hours  to  him.  He  took  Yvon 
around  the  farm  each  day.  He  told  Yvon  quaint  stories 
of  the  early  settlers  and  bade  him  write  them  down. 
He  supervised  Yvon's  reading.  But  Yvon,  while 
reading  to  him,  often  lost  the  place  or  skipped,  unheed- 
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ing,  an  uncut  page.  He  showed  no  interest  in  the  farm. 
He  forgot  to  write  the  chronicles  of  the  pioneers.  He 
read  little,  but  dreamed  much.  A  lot  of  good  his 
dreaming  would  do,  thought  Guy,  if  this  girl  could  be 
relied  on. 

He  waited  until  Hermance  had  concluded  her  busi- 
ness with  Pere  Le  Doux.  When  she  had  gone  he  asked 
the  cure  who  she  was,  and  heard  her  history.  He 
became  enraged. 

"A  foundling!  A  girl  without  friends  or  family! 
With  no  name  to  claim!  And  it  is  for  her  that  he 
commenced  this  folly!  Had  I  known  that  I  should 
have  ordered  her  to  go  away  from  here.  I  should  have 
had  her  arrested  as  undesirable,  as  a  menace.  I'll  have 
her  out  of  Memramcook.    I'll  persecute  her." 

The  cure  was  beginning  to  learn  the  vindictive  twist 
in  Guy's  nature.  He  strove  to  calm  the  tirade  which 
his  housekeeper  was  absorbing  from  the  upstairs  window. 

"She  has  promised  you,"  he  said.  "You  need  have 
no  fear  that  she  will  break  her  promise.  It  rests  with 
your  son.  If  he  loves  her  the  attitude  you  have  forced 
her  to  adopt  towards  him  will  only  make  his  love  more 
ardent.  Love  thrives  on  opposition.  The  forbidden 
thing  is  the  one  most  desired,  and  too  often,  alas,  most 
desirable." 

But  Guy  refused  to  be  pacified.  He  went  off  in  a 
fury,  took  the  front  seat  beside  Botsford  and  heaped 
upon  the  hapless  chauffeur  such  a  torrent  of  threats  and 
abuse  that  the  man  could  scarcely  manage  the  car. 
It  was  due  to  Guy's  nagging  that  Botsford  had  slain 
the  venerable  dog  at  Saint-Joseph  earlier  in  the  morning. 
Now,  what  with  the  knife-keen  insults,  gibes  and  insin- 
uations, emphasized  by  an  occasional  thump  on  the 
shoulders  when  Guy's  wrath  bubbled  over,  the  poor 
fellow  had  hard  shift  to  keep  the  car  from  taking  the 
ditch.  Guy  made  him  drive  fast,  even  though  the  marsh- 
road  was  slippery  with  melting  mire. 

Botsford  saw  Hermance  walking  rapidly  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  road,  where  no  ruts  were  formed.  She 
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looked  over  her  shoulder  frequently  to  mark  their 
approach. 

"You  told  me  this  morning  that  Yvon  was  alone  last 
night,  my  man,"  said  Guy.  "You  lied  to  me.  There 
was  a  girl  with  him  in  the  rain  and  ..."  He  gripped 
Botsford's  arm  with  insane  force,  pinching  it  viciously. 
The  chauffeur's  grip  on  the  wheel  slipped  with  the  pain 
of  it,  the  front  wheel  hit  a  deep  rut  ...  a  scream,  a 
ripping  of  brake-linings  .  .  .  and  silence. 

"It's  the  girl  that  was  with  him,"  said  Botsford. 
"If  she's  dead,  sir,  you  killed  her."  He  leaped  out  and 
picked  her  up.  She  had  fallen  partly  in  the  ditch. 
She  was  unconscious,  but  unmarked  by  injury.  Bots- 
ford, who  had  a  little  poetry  in  his  nature,  thought  she 
looked  like  a  flower  whose  stem  had  lately  snapped; 
so  helpless,  so  pure,  so  fragile  did  she  seem.  He  carried 
her  to  the  car. 

"The  doctor  is  at  Memramcook,"  called  Guy.  "He 
is  not  worth  a  fig.    Is  the  girl  badly  hurt?" 

"Mostly  shock,  sir,"  said  Botsford.  "I  think  she 
might  sit  well  between  us,  if  you  would  support  her 
with  your  arm."  This  was  Machiavellian  wisdom  on 
Botsford's  part:  his  own  forearm  was  blue  from  Guy's 
pinching. 

Guy  put  his  arm  gingerly  about  the  slim,  supine 
body  of  the  girl.  Her  head  rested  helplessly  on  his 
breast  and  gossamer  threads  of  her  hair  caressed  his 
face,  reviving  old  memories. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


THE  FOOL 

IN  THE  LITTLE,  dusty,  faded  parlour  where  Dr. 
Celestin  Gerard  had  for  forty  years  prescribed  for 
the  various  ills  of  the  peasantry,  Hermance  awoke. 
Her  body  ached  and  her  head  was  swayingly  light. 
Objects  blurred  around  her;  but  one  face,  near  to  hers, 
evolved  from  the  mist  and  took  shape  ...  an  anxious 
young  face.  Dark  eyes,  troubled,  looked  into  hers. 
Her  hand  was  held  in  his. 

"Hermance.  Are  you  better  now?  She  is  conscious, 
Monsieur  le  docteur"  said  Yvon  to  the  old  Celestin, 
who  was  pottering  around  with  some  strange  decoction 
in  a  big  brown  bowl. 

Hermance  sat  up,  but  Yvon  gently  pushed  her  back 
and  she  turned  her  face  from  his  gaze,  rubbing  her  cheek 
against  the  rough,  corded  cushion  of  purple,  faded  gray, 
that  adorned  the  doctor's  fauteuil. 

Dr.  Gerard  came  and  placed  his  hand  on  her  brow. 
"She  is  well.    A  little  rest  and  a  draught  of  this 
pretty  medicine,  and  she  will  never  know  it  happened. 
You  feel  no  pains,  mademoiselle?" 

"No,  no,"  said  Hermance.  "I  am  all  right  now." 
She  had  been  looking  at  Guy.  He  sat  like  an  image  in 
the  doctor's  desk-chair,  tapping  his  cane  impatiently 
and  seeming  very  angry.  Botsford,  much  concerned, 
stood  beside  Yvon.  She  wondered  how  Yvon  came  to 
be  there.  She  remembered  her  promise  to  his  father. 
She  loosed  her  hand  from  his  clasp. 

"I  may  take  her  home  then,  doctor?"  asked  Yvon. 
Guy  tapped  loudly  on  the  floor;  but  said  nothing. 
Yvon  had  been  standing  at  the  lodge  when  they  drove 
by.    He  had  forced  Botsford  to  stop  before  Guy  could 
use  his  veto. 

"I  can  walk,"  protested  Hermance,  getting  up  and 
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standing  a  bit  dizzily.    "It  will  be  good  for  me  to  walk. 

Will  it  not?"  ..   ■  .  . 

Guy  looked  pleased.  Sensible  girl.  She  was  living 
up  to  her  word.    But  Yvon  was  not  to  be  put  off.  He 

took  her  arm. 

1  'Come.  It  is  nonsense  to  talk  about  walking.  My 
father  would  never  let  you  do  that.  I  can  take  you 
home  first,  mon  plre,  and  drive  our  victim  to  Saint- 
Joseph  afterwards." 

Guy  nodded  reluctantly.  "Yes,"  he  said.  Let 
Botsford  drive  the  girl  back.  It  is  unfortunate  We  are 
sorry  But  it  is  all  due  to  his  carelessness.  No  chains 
I'll  swear  the  man  had  no  chains.  And  the  roads 
slippery  with  mud.  It  is  a  miracle  that  we  were  not  all 
killed.    She  is  not  hurt,  you  say?"  ?> 

"I  am  not  hurt,  Monsieur  Tremblay,    said  Her- 

mai"Well  let  us  be  going."  Guy  was  impatiently 
feeling  for  the  door.  Angrily  he  shook  Botsford  s  arm 
away  "Don't  touch  me,  ?  you  scoundrel.  I  can  see 
better  than  you  ever  could." 

Yvon  helped  her  into  the  tonneau  where  Guy  had 
alreadv  ensconced  himself. 

"She  is  well,"  called  old  Celestin  from  the  doorway. 
"A  little  rest  and  a  .  .  ." 

Thev  were  off  before  he  could  finish.  He  was  a  doting 
old  man  anyway.  He  was  likely  to  go  to  the  barber 
twice  in  one  day  to  be  shaven  and  not  infrequently  did 
he  confuse  cases  and  associate  children's  ailments  with 

"Young  Tremblay  was  much  concerned  about  the 
little  girl,"  soliloquised  the  doctor.  He  was  observant 
of  that  in  spite  of  his  senility.  "His  father  was  quite 
as  eager  over  the  young  Gauvm  long  years  ago.  But  it 
was  more  serious  with  her  than  with  him.  They  never 
ltd  what  killed  her;  but  I  suspect  .  And  history 
reoeats  itself  These  young  fellows  have  less  in  the  way 
of  mora  Shan  their  fathers  had.  And  love  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  regulate  when  there  is  a  great  difference  m 
fortune     Guy  would  never  let  him  marry  her.  Blind 
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as  he  is,  he  was  aware  of  what  was  going  on.    I'll  bet  he 
goes  with  them  to  Saint- Joseph.' 

But  Guy,  to  Yvon's  amazement,  more  to  the  girl  s, 
announced  that  she  was  to  come  into  the  house  with 

the^Bring  the  child  in,"  he  commanded  when  they 
stopped  at  the  Tremblay  place.  "Call  Mrs.  Bryce :  and 
have  some  food,  some  tea  and  a  little  wine.  It  was  our 
fault  .  .  .  Botsford's  fault  .  .  .  that  the  girl  was  hurt. 
We  must  not  let  her  go  home  still  weak  and  upset. 
Come  quickly!"  He  stepped  out  and  pulled  Hermance 
by  the  hand  after  him.  Yvon  followed,  stilling  her 
protests.  He  was  elevated  to  the  heights  of  happiness 
Nothing  was  more  unexpected  than  her  being  there  with 
him  But  he  was  distrustful  of  his  father.  Something 
lay  behind  Guy's  invitation  beside  the  desire  to  refresh 

^Guy  led  them  into  the  great  room  with  the  lofty 
skylight  and  the  balcony.  Yvon  made  her  sit  down  on 
a  sofa  right  near  the  spot  where  Fernand  had  embraced 
her  the  night  of  the  fire.  , 
''Oh  there  you  are !"  said  Guy  when  Mrs.  Bryce  sailed 
into  the  room  with  decided  footfall.  She  was  a  portly 
person  whose  steps  advertised  her  approach  always. 
"Will  you  have  lunch  soon?"  demanded  Guy  belli- 
gerently. "And  see  that  the  tea  is  made  less  vile :  than 
usual.  We  have  a  guest.  Botsfard  nearly  killed  this 
poor  girl  with  his  confounded  stupidity.  lhe  man 
drives  along  like  a  maniac  and  cares  for  no  one.  rie 
destroyed  a  valuable  dog  this  morning.  But  1  have 
settled  him.    He  is  leaving  soon.    I  have  discharged 

hlITGuy  looked  jubilant.  For  the  afternoon,  at  least, 
Botsford  was  a  dismissed  menial.  "Now  Mrs.  Bryce, 
he  continued,  "before  you  provide  for  lunch  see  that 
Mademoiselle  Le  Brun  is  all  right.  Of  course,  the 
doctor  looked  after  her;  but  the  man  is  a  doddering  tool 
who  did  not  know  small-pox  from  mumps  when  1  was  a 
boy  and  doubtless  knows  less  now.  She  may  have  been 
injured  internally.    She  may,  in  fact,  have  several  ribs 
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broken,  that  he  overlooked.  She  may  be  in  grave 
danger.  I  think  she  was  hurt  more  severely  than  we 
thought."  He  felt  a  little  resentful  that  Hermance  had 
not  been  maimed  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a  crushed  limb 
or  a  broken  skull. 

Mrs.  Bryce  took  the  girl  under  her  ample  matronly 
wing  and  led  her  off  with  many  soothing  words  and 
feminine  blandishments.  Mrs.  Bryce  did  not  like  the 
French  as  a  people,  nor  did  she  trust  them;  but  Her- 
mance awakened  her  protective  instinct.  "You  need 
a  woman's  care,  child,"  she  said.  Which  made  Guy 
snap  his  teeth  in  disdain  and  thump  the  cane  on  the 
bear's  head  of  a  great  rug.  The  bear  would  have  lost  an 
artificial  right  eye  had  not  Guy  discovered  what  he  was 
hitting  and  given  the  head  a  kick  that  made  it  flop  back, 
exposing  the  bleached  inner  skin  like  a  shark's  belly. 

Yvon  was  walking  restlessly  around  the  book-shelves, 
impatient  for  her  return  that  he  might  talk  to  her.  He 
wished  devoutly  that  his  father  would  leave  them  for  a 
while ;  but  Guy  had  no  evident  intentions  of  obliging. 
He  sat  with  furrowed  brow,  pondering  some  weighty 
matter.  Yvon  waited  for  an  announcement  .  .  .  prob- 
ably a  fresh  condemnation  of  Botsford,  Mrs.  Bryce, 
Doctor  Gerard  or  anyone  else  who  happened  to  come 
into  his  mind.    Yvon  received  a  shock. 

"And  that  is  what  kept  you  out  in  the  rain  so  late 
last  night,"  said  Guy  with  a  death's-head  grin  at  his  son. 
"You  have  decided  to  fall  in  love  with  one  of  these 
obscure  countrywomen.  You  must  not  do  that.  Noth- 
ing can  come  of  it.  I  am  not  of  an  aristocratic  turn  of 
mind.  I  saw  too  much  of  the  fruit  of  that  insanity  in 
my  own  case;  but  I  do  not  care  to  have  you  entangled 
with  any  of  these  girls  in  Memramcook.  You  are  young 
yet.  I  think  you  would  be  a  fool  to  marry  anyone  at 
your  age.  Moreover  I  need  you.  When  the  time  comes 
for  you  to  take  a  wife  we  shall  find  you  one  ...  of  a 
more  suitable  type.  You  could  only  trifle  with  this  girl 
and  I  will  not  have  it.  I  am  a  poor  example.  My 
youth  is  nothing  to  guide  you.  But  I  was  as  sincere  as 
you  think  you  are.    I  have  paid  for  the  mistakes.  I 
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continue  to  pay  for  them  and  through  you,  if  you 
intend  to  interest  yourself  in  her,  I  may  be  made  to 
suffer  more.  You  must  not,  Yvon.  Surely  I  am  wise 
enough,  experienced  enough  to  know  what  is  best  for 
your  welfare  and  for  hers.  Will  you  promise  me  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  her?" 

Guy  had  evolved  a  scheme  to  have  them  each 
promise  him.  Hermance  he  was  sure  of.  With  Yvon 
it  was  different.  He  had  brought  Hermance  to  the 
house  in  order  that  she  might  immediately  tell  Yvon 
that  his  love  was  futile.  First  he  had  planned  to  bring 
them  together  and  make  them  agree  to  separate.  On 
closer  consideration  he  saw  that  it  would  antagonize 
Yvon  too  much  if  the  girl  was  directly  dragged  into 
the  matter.  He  was  not  so  sure  that  Yvon  would 
accept  his  dictum  passively.  And  he  was  not  astray  in 
his  doubts. 

"I  cannot  promise  you,  mon  pere.  Yvon  was 
troubled.  He  was  astonished  at  his  father,  who  hitherto 
had  left  him  always  to  his  own  inclinations  and  never 
issued  commands.  "Hermance  interests  me.  I  care  for 
her  already  and  I  hope  to  win  her  love.  What  can  you 
have  against  her?  Why  should  we  not  be  happily  married  ? 
No  wife  you  could  find  for  me  could  be  lovelier  in  body  or 
in  soul,  none  more  gentle,  more  innocent.  If  you  could 


see 


If  I  could  see  it  would  make  no  difference."  Guy's 
anger  was  really  provoked.  Yvon  had  never  before 
opposed  him,  for  the  adequate  reason  that  nothing 
connoting  opposition  had  arisen  between  them.  Guy 
had  no  intention  of  letting  his  son  dominate  him.  "He 
thinks  because  I  am  blind  that  he  can  rule  me.  He- 
would  like  to  make  a  fool  of  me.  He  defies  me  .  .  . 
So  ran  Guy's  reasoning. 

"What  can  I  have  against  her?"  he  asked  bitterly. 
"The  fact  that  she  would  take  you  from  me  is  sufficient, 
mon  fits.  I  resent  that.  But  she  is  .  .  .  you  know,  or 
rather  you  don't  know  ...  no  one  knows  .  .  .  what 
or  who  she  is.  A  nameless,  abandoned  waif,  a  foundling, 
a  proof  of  some  girl's  folly  and  some  man's  rottenness, 
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left  to  excite  pity  on  the  steps  of  God's  House!  Nothing 
.  .  .  she  is  nothing,  coming  from  nowhere.  And  would 
you  marry  her?  Even  before  the  priest  she  has  no  name 
to  call  her  own  ..." 

"Have  I?"  asked  Yvon,  angered  out  of  his  placidity. 
"And  who  are  you  to  cast  blame  on  her?  Oh,  do  not 
mistake  me!  It  is  not  my  aim  to  punish  you.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  to  abandon  you  for  anyone,  man  or  woman. 
But  something  in  me  calls  to  her  and  wants  her.  I  am 
depressed  when  I  am  alone.  I  am  joyous  when  she  is 
with  me.  Even  now  I  am  anxious,  waiting  for  her  to 
come  back.  And  what  if  her  birth  be  humble,  even 
unworthy?  Is  that  her  crime?  And  should  she  suffer 
for  it?    You  would  not  let  me  suffer  because  ..." 

"Assez!  It  is  enough!"  muttered  Guy.  "We  will 
talk  no  further.  But  you  shall  not  have  her.  I'll  see 
to  that."  He  had  already  seen  to  it.  Her  promise  re- 
assured him  now. 

"Perhaps  she  will  not  want  you  anyway"  he  said 
meanly  to  his  son.    "She  may  not  want  your  love." 

"That  is  more  than  possible,"  returned  Yvon.  "I 
do  not  pretend  that  she  cares  for  me.  You  have  lent 
the  matter  a  tone  more  serious  than  it  demands.  I 
assure  you  you  make  a  great  structure  of  that  which  is 
only  a  few  sticks.  You  stir  little  fire  into  a  mighty 
smoke  by  seeking  to  smother  it.  And  what  is  it  all 
about?  Nothing." 

"  'Parturiunt  montes;  nascetur  ridiculus  mus\"  a 
deep  voice  broke  in.  "  'The  mountains  are  in  labour; 
behold,  a  wretched  mouse  is  brought  forth'."  It  was 
Long  Gabriel's  long  face  at  the  window. 

"I  heard  only  your  last  words,  Yvon,"  said  he. 
'  'They  had  no  significance  for  me ;  but  Horace  expresses 
your  thought  so  admirably  that  I  could  not  resist  the 
pedantic  impulse.  Your  father  will,  I  trust,  pardon  the 
intrusion.  I  came  to  enquire  for  the  health  of  Made- 
moiselle Le  Brun.  I  heard  of  the  accident  from  some 
men  in  the  village.  They  saw  her  pass  in  your  car. 
Is  she  well?    Has  she  suffered  much?' 
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"I  can  answer  for  myself,  Long  Gabriel.  I  am  as 
well  as  ever  I  was  and  more  happy  than  usual  because 
everyone  is  making  so  much  of  me.  Monsieur  Tremblay 
insisted  that  I  come  here  to  rest  for  a  while.  As  though 
a  little  spill  would  be  my  finish!"  Hermance  had  re- 
turned alone.  4  <<T 
"Eh  bienl"  exclaimed  Long  Gabriel  pleasedly.  It 
is  as  I  hoped.  And  you  are  fallen  among  good  hands. 
You  will  be  well  taken  care  of  here.  Monsieur  Trem- 
blay knew  what  was  good  for  you  when  he  brought  you 
to  his  home.  I  warrant  he  used ^his  own  common  sense 
rather  than  the  doctor's  advice." 

Guy  was  charmed  at  this.  He  was  as  susceptible  to 
flattery  as  a  love-hungry  widow.  His  purpose  in  having 
Hermance  and  Yvon  together  was  that  he  might  more 
surely  separate  them.  It  occurred  to  him  now  that 
he  had  done  a  very  humane  and  sensible  act  m  bringing 
the  injured  Hermance  with  him. 

"Bid  the  man  enter,"  he  commanded  Yvon  Vo 
not  let  him  stand  there.  Come  and  have  lunch  with 
us,  monsieur."  ,      .  ,,     .  , 

'That  is  a  well-informed  and  intelligent  man,  said 
Guy  to  Hermance  and  the  four  walls  when  Yvon  had 
gone  out  to  fetch  Long  Gabriel.  '  'A  person  of  excellent 
discernment."  . 

Guy  at  once  adopted  the  vagabond.  Long  Gabriel  s 
knowledge  of  painting  and  painters  put  the  twain  on 
common  ground.  So  much  was  this  true  that  Guy 
forgot  completely  about  his  son  and  the  love  affair 
which  he  had  done  so  much  to  put  a  blight  upon.  But 
Long  Gabriel  noticed  that  Yvon  devoted  himsell  ar- 
dently to  her,  and  wondered  at  her  reserve  and  coldness. 

All  through  lunch,  during  which  Long  Gabriel  sat 
at  Guy's  left  hand  with  Yvon  and  Hermance  opposite, 
the  tall  man  kept  Guy  busy.  He  had  rightly  decided 
that  Yvon's  little  burst  of  feeling  to  which  he  had  applied 
the  Horatian  epigram  had  been  occasioned  by  some 
objection  of  Guy's  to  the  attention  Yvon  had  paid  to 
Hermance.  Long  Gabriel  succeeded  so  well  m  enter- 
taining Guy  that  Yvon  and  Hermance  had  excused 
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themselves  quietly  and  left  the  table  before  Guy  recol- 
lected his  campaign  of  the  morning. 

"That  young  rascal  has  gone  off  with  her,"  he 
muttered,  careless  of  his  auditor.  "After  all  I  said  to 
him.  I  tell  you,  Monsieur  Gabriel,  there  is  no  obedience 
in  youth  now.  None.  I  forbade  that  boy  to  make  love 
to  her,  and  he  is  doubtless  reciting  poetry  and  sighing 
up  in  her  face." 

11  Mais  non!"  said  Long  Gabriel.  "They  are  walking 
quietly  in  front  of  the  house.  Her  head  is  a  little  light 
after  her  upset,  and  the  air  will  prevent  it  from  aching 
too  much.  They  do  not  look  like  a  pair  of  lovers." 
This  was  _  mendacious.  Yvon  had  her  hand  drawn 
through  his  arm  and  was  lending  her  his  support  quite 
unnecessarily. 

"Lovers!"  cried  Guy.  "They  must  not  be  lovers. 
I  forbid  any  love  between  them.  I  shall  send  Yvon 
away  from  here  if  he  persists  in  it.  The  boy  would  fall 
in  love  with  any  peasant's  brat  that  comes.  Who  is 
this  girl?  Are  there  none  in  the  valley  to  say  what 
man  and  woman  begot  her?" 

"There  are  none,"  said  Long  Gabriel  slowly,  "who 
will  give  that  information.  But  there  are,  I  think, 
some  who  could  tell  much  if  they  would.  Some  day  it 
will  be  known  and  many  things  will  come  to  light.  There 
is  one  woman,  one  devil  ..."  Long  Gabriel  stopped. 
He  had  forgotten  himself. 

"Woman?  .  .  .  Devil?"  repeated  Guy  cunningly. 
"A  woman  who  knows  about  her  birth.  Devil? 
Ah,  you  mean  Laura  Melanson!"  Guy  said  in  triumph 
at  a  new  discovery. 

"You  guess  well,"  retorted  Long  Gabriel.  "You  did 
not  take  long  to  pick  her  out.  My  description  fits  your 
idea  of  her  also?" 

"Of  course.  She  is  the  one  whom  it  fits  most  fully. 
It  is  inadequate.  But  what  can  she  know  of  this  child  ? 
You  think  .  .  .  ?" 

"I  only  think.  I  cannot  say  what,  until  I  know  what 
is  truth.    The  woman  will  not  talk;  but  some  time  I 
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will  make  her  talk.    I  have  no  proof  unfortunately  .  .  . 

n°  "Proof  of  what,  mon  homme?  Of  what  are  you  talk- 
ing? Proof?  You  surely  do  not  think  that  Laura  is 
akin  to  the  girl.   Ah,  I  have  it !   Is  she  anything  to  you  ? 

Long  Gabriel  laughed  mirthlessly.  To  me?  I  do 
not  know.  I  should  like  to  think  so.  But  she  could  not 
be  Her  face  and  form  say  no,  and  that  is  what  bothers 
me.  I  had  a  child  once  ...  but  it  died.  Yes,  it  died. 
I  never  saw  it.    Still  I  keep  on  hoping  that  I  will  see 

it  .  .  .  _  .  ,  f 

"You're  a  fool,"  said  Guy  amiably. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TRUE  LOVE  DENIED 

YOU  DO  NOT  love  me?"  Yvon  drew  her  close  to 
him  as  they  walked  in  what  Long  Gabriel  had 
said  was  unloverlike  guise  along  the  drive  in 
front  of  the  house.  "I  thought  last  night  that  you 
understood  and  felt  as  I  did.  I  was  so  happy;  happier 
than  I  have  ever  been.  I  thought  that  you  spoke  from 
your  heart.    Was  the  kiss  only  from  your  lips?" 

"It  was  wrong  of  me,  Yvon."  She  was  suffering,  not 
from  the  pains  that  she  had  denied  in  her  shoulder  and 
her  head;  but  from  a  heart-ache  that  was  nauseating  to 
the  spirit.  How  could  she  lie  to  him?  She  did  love  him. 
With  his  arm  pressing  hers  she  was  content;  even  this 
would  satisfy  her  .  .  .  just  to  be  with  him.  But  her 
promise  to  Guy!  Why  had  she  been  called  upon  so 
soon  to  prove  the  strength  of  that  promise?  "I  cannot 
let  you  think  of  me  so.  I  cannot  let  you  love  me.  I  am 
pledged  to  another,  to  Fernand.  You  must  see  that  I 
had  no  right  to  your  caress.  You  tell  me  you  would 
make  me  your  wife  and  there  you  honour  me  far  beyond 
my  worth.    I  have  no  choice  other  than  refusal." 

"And  you  love  him  so?  You  will  marry  him?  Tell 
me  true.  But  even  if  it  is  so  I  shall  hope  until  your 
wedding-day  that  I  may  win  you.  And  I  shall  always 
love  you.  It  has  not  taken  long  to  find  that  for  me  there 
is  no  other  love."  His  fingers  caressed  her  brown  wrist 
and  his  eyes  sought  to  hold  her  regard.  But  she  looked 
steadfastly  away.  She  felt  in  her  own  heart  the  barren- 
ness of  the  greying  marsh,  the  nakedness  of  stripped 
trees.  He  must  not  know  that  he  held  out  heaven  to 
her  .  .  .  heaven  that  she  might  not  enter. 

"I  belong  to  another,"  was  all  she  said,  evasively, 
very  quick  and  low.    "I  must  go  now  .  .  .  home  .  . 
to  Phelonise  .  .  .  she  will  wonder  what  keeps  me.  And, 
oh,  yes,  her  rub  an  noir.    I  was  to  get  her  black  ribbon 
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at  Pont  Lefebvre.  It  was  there  I  was  going  when  your 
car  knocked  me  down." 

"I  shall  drive  you  over."  He  looked  at  her  wanly, 
seeing  no  hope.  She  did  not  think  of  him.  Ruban  noirl 
What  did  he  care  for  that  when  her  lips  were  so  near  and 
her  hair  showed  unruly  under  the  little  blue  hat!  Idly 
he  kicked  the  dry  leaf-carpet,  dank  beneath.  He  was 
loath  to  have  her  go,  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  hope. 
His  dreams  had  come  to  rude  conclusion.  The  kiss  she 
had  given  him,  her  surrender  in  the  storm  meant  nothing 
to  her.  She  was  deeply  in  love  with  Fernand.  Yvon 
thought  of  Fernand  as  a  man  unworthy  of  her.  Why 
did  she  not  see  what  he  could  not  tell  her?  What  happi- 
ness would  she  find  with  one  who,  false  as  a  lover,  would 
be  still  more  false  when  he  had  sure  possession  of  her? 

"I  will  not  cease  to  hope,"  he  said,  pressing  her  hand 
resolutely.  "It  is  my  ill-fortune  that  I  came  too  late 
.  .  .  after  you  were  promised  to  him  .  .  .  when  I 
could  not  match  my  devotion  with  his,  because  his  is 
accepted.  But  is  it  too  late?  Is  your  love  for  him  so 
sure?    So  irrevocable?" 

"It  is  irrevocable.  You  must  not  think  of  me  any 
more.  How  can  you  love  me?  You  have  known  me 
only  a  little  while.  You  have  seen  me  just  a  few  times. 
And  now  you  are  unhappy.  I  do  not  want  you  to  be 
unhappy.  Do  not  look  so  downcast.  You  would  soon 
tire  of  me.  I  have  the  peasant-mind  and  the  peasant- 
manner.  You  are  from  the  world  I  saw  a  little  of  on 
my  way  to  and  from  Montreal  where  I  went  a  year  to 
school.  You  will  not  always  wish  to  stay  here  buried 
in  solitude.  You  will  soon  forget  about  me  then.  You 
will  laugh  at  my  rustic  ways."  She  looked  at  her  shoes. 
They  were  small  but  stout,  thick-soled;  at  the  grey 
wool  stockings  that  Phelonise  had  knitted  for  her;  at 
the  fawn  coat  that  had  seemed  so  pretty  but  now  looked 
ill-made  and  cheap.  Was  she  beautiful  to  him?  She 
looked  a  little  wistfully  at  hi  n  and  kicked  back  a  mound 
of  leaves  that  he  had  painstakingly  build ed. 

"You  are  not  of  peasant-stock,"  said  Yvon.  "You 
are  unlike  any  girl  I  have  ever  seen.    None  I  have  met 
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elsewhere  have  done  to  me  what  you  have  done.  My 
love  for  you  is  not  lightly  founded.  It  will  not  pass 
and  I  shall  not  forget.  You  may  trust  in  that  love  no 
matter  what  happens.  Even  if  another  calls  you  wife, 
that  cannot  destroy  the  beauty  I  see  around  you.  It 
cannot  uproot  the  thought  of  you  from  my  heart  or 
keep  your  name  from  my  lips  .  .  .  Hermance,  I  love 
you.  I  cannot  deny  that  love;  though  you  refuse  it. 
Still,  if  you  are  happy  with  him,  I  shall  be  glad  with  you. 
But  can  you  tell  me  that  you  will  be  happy  with  him?" 

"I  cannot  answer  you,  Yvon.  You  do  not  know 
how  you  punish  me.  Oh,  you  do  not!  You  should 
not  speak  of  love  to  me.  Please  do  not  look  at  me  to 
reproach  me.  After  last  night  you  must  have  thought 
me  faithless  to  him.  Now  you  think  me  equally  faith- 
less to  you.  But  I  could  not  help  myself.  It  seemed 
right  to  .  .  ." 

"Hold!"  called  Long  Gabriel  from  the  verandah. 
Guy  stood  in  the  door.  He  was  clad  in  a  great  raccoon 
coat.  In  the  colder  forenoon,  contrary  to  the  weather 
as  to  everything  else,  he  had  worn  a  thinner  garment. 
Yvon  knew  that  his  father  would  accompany  them  on 
the  trip  back  with  her.  He  wondered  that  Guy  had 
left  them  alone  together. 

"I  shall  go  now,"  said  Hermance.  "And  you  will 
forget  all  this?    You  will  not  despise  me?" 

"I  will  love  you." 

They  walked  slowly  over  to  the  verandah.  Guy 
greeted  them  suspiciously.  Long  Gabriel  looked  dis- 
appointed with  what  he  saw  in  their  faces. 

"I'll  get  the  car,"  Yvon  informed  them.  "And  drive 
myself." 

When  he  returned  with  the  car  Long  Gabriel  was 
bidding  her  adieu.  Guy,  though  he  had  called  Long 
Gabriel  a  fool,  was  insistent  that  he  would  return  soon 
again.  His  company  was  diverting  and  he  had  seemingly 
taken  no  offence  at  Guy's  abruptness. 

"I  am  off  to  my  eyrie  in  the  hills,"  he  told  Yvon. 
"Gros  Jean  is  there  alone.  He  has  a  lame  paw  where 
some  unkind  wretch  stoned  him.    I  would  not  have  him 
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think  he  is  abandoned.    He  is  always  in  my  thoughts." 

"My  thanks  for  your  hospitality,  Messieurs  Trem- 
blay."  He  went  off  with  giant  strides,  around  the 
corner  of  the  house,  towards  the  Beaumont,  waving 
farewell  with  his  staff  and  a  touch  at  his  feathered  hat. 

"A  strange  man,"  remarked  Guy.  "A  fool;  but,  I 
think,  a  wise  one.    You  are  better,  Mademoiselle?" 

"Entirely.  You  have  been  very  kind."  What  she 
really  thought  was  that  Guy  had  been  unutterably 
cruel  to  bring  her  so  near  to  Yvon. 

"And  Yvon  was  very  attentive,"  added  Guy.  "I 
shall  accompany  you  on  the  trip  and  see  that  my  son 
drives  more  sensibly  than  Botsford.  I  am  glad  that  we 
are  rid  of  Botsford." 

"You  have  discharged  him?"  she  asked.  uMon 
Dieu,  he  could  not  help  it.    The  road  was  wretched." 

"I  have  planned  to  send  him  away  this  long  while. 
The  man  is  insolent,  incompetent  and  stupid.  I  could 
not  stand  it  any  longer." 

Yvon  shook  his  head  at  her  dissentingly,  to  show 
her  that  Guy  was  not  to  be  believed  in  this.  There 
was  no  likelihood  of  Botsford 's  dying  any  place  but  in 
the  employ  of  Guy  Tremblay,  even  if  the  chauffeur 
lived  a  century. 

Guy  took  her  into  the  tonneau  with  him;  much 
satisfied  that  this  manoeuvre  forced  Yvon  to  be  alone 
in  front. 

"You  have  not  forgotten  your  promise?"  Hermance 
had  been  expecting  the  question. 

"There  was  no  need  to  promise,"  she  said  in  a  voice 
so  strange  with  sorrow  that  it  made  him  uneasy.  For 
once  he  did  not  cavil.  He  was  convinced  that  she 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  Yvon.  Perversely  he 
began  to  wonder  why  she  threw  aside  so  readily  the 
chance  of  a  marriage  that  would  lift  her  high  in  life. 
Why  had  there  been  no  need  to  promise?  Yvon  must 
have  a  rival.  That  was  it.  But  how  dare  she  prefer 
any  other  man  to  his  son?  He  would  investigate  that. 
Some  farm-hand,  probably.  Angry  at  Yvon  for  lowering 
himself  to  her  level,  he  was  still  angrier  with  her  for  not 
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trying  or  not  wishing  to  rise  to  Yvon's.  It  might  be 
Gregoire,  his  foreman,  whom  she  loved.  That  would 
be  excellent  grounds  for  dismissing  Gregoire.  He 
decided  that  Gregoire  was  her  lover. 

They  were  come  to  Pont  Lefebvre.  The  chill 
autumn  days  had  put  an  end  to  the  porch-sessions,  and 
though  the  afternoon  was  fairly  warm,  only  Moise 
stood  like  a  corncrake  by  the  steps  and  surveyed  them 
with  appropriate  awe.  What  news  to  tell  Hippolyte! 
The  Le  Brun  girl  riding  with  the  Tremblays.  Moise 
had  just  emerged  from  his  pig-pen  of  a  cottage  built  up 
on  piles  above  the  marsh.  His  day  had  been  spent  in 
repairing  his  snow-shoes.  He  had  heard  nothing  about 
the  accident  and  concluded  that  Hermance  was  going  to 
marry  Yvon.  That  would  be  splendid;  Hermance  was 
kind  to  him. 

Yvon  went  with  her  into  the  store.  He  would  buy 
cigarettes,  he  said;  but  Guy  knew  it  was  a  pretext  to 
be  with  her  alone.  His  face  distorted  with  rage  so 
much  that  Moise,  who  had  poked  his  bewhiskered  visage 
into  the  open  rear-window,  was  afraid  to  speak;  and 
hobbled  stealthily  back  to  the  steps. 

"Am  I  not  to  see  you  again?"  asked  Yvon  while  they 
waited  for  Ovide  to  measure  off  the  black  ribbon  for  the 
adornment  of  Phelonise. 

"I  can  hardly  forbid  you  that."  She  was  troubled. 
It  would  be  hard  to  avoid  meeting  him  sometimes. 
"But  it  would  be  better  not.  True,  we  could  be  friends." 
She  looked  kindly  at  him.  "Real  friends,  Yvon.  But 
people  would  not  say  that,  and  I  have  a  duty  to  Fernand ? 

Yvon  felt  strongly  like  condemning  Fernand  to  the 
shades  of  Acheron.  A  duty  to  Fernand!  Had  Fernand 
thought  of  his  duty  to  her  when  he  held  another  woman 
clasped  to  him?  Why  should  he  not  tell  her  that? 
But  no.  It  would  not  help  his  cause.  It  would  make 
him  less  in  her  eyes.  He  could  not  seek  her  love  by 
destroying  her  faith  in  the  man  she  had  chosen. 

"Bon!  We  will  not  despair,  ma  filled  he  said  cheer- 
fully. "Some  night  I  shall  come  and  sing  beneath  your 
casement.    Would  you  care  for  that?" 
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She  laughed.  He  loved  her  best  when  she  laughed. 
Her  teeth  were  uniform  milkish  pearls  set  in  the  crimson 
coral  of  her  mouth. 

"Beware  of  Phelonise.  She  is  not  fond  of  music  .  .  . 
especially  at  night.  Ask  old  Moise,  who  plays  the  flute. 
She  would  surely  ...    Oh,  Madame  Laura  .  .  ." 

Laura  Melanson's  car  stood  beside  the  Tremblay's. 
She  had  come  in  quietly  and  stood  near  to  them  unno- 
ticed until  Hermance,  vaguely  conscious  of  someone 
watching  her,  turned. 

Laura  bowed  coldly  in  acknowledgment  of  Yvon's 
distant  salute.  "You  have  been  hurt,  Hermance? 
It  has  been  variously  reported  that  you  were  killed, 
crushed,  mangled.  But  you  seem  to  have  escaped 
fortunately." 

"I  was  well  cared  for.  My  injuries  were  nothing. 
Messieurs  Tremblay  took  me  to  the  doctor  and  to  lunch 
and  now  they  are  bringing  me  home  in  state." 

"They  need  come  no  further,"  suggested  Laura  with 
a  malevolent  look  through  the  store-window  at  Guy. 
"If  you  will  come  with  me  I  shall  take  you  across  the 
marsh.    I  am  returning  home  after  I  have  a  word  with 

Ovide."  \  ' 

Hermance  hesitated,  looking  helplessly  from  her  to 

Yvon  and  back.    Why  had  Laura  suggested  that? 
Yvon  answered  for  her.    He  resented  the  tone  of 

authority  that  Laura  used. 

"Hermance  is  in  our  charge,"  he  said  with  calm 

antagonism.    "It  is  our  pleasant  task  to  see  that  she  is 

safely  brought  home.     We  cannot  surrender  her  so 

easily."  .  . 

Laura  looked  at  the  girl  as  though  expecting  her  to 
abandon  the  Tremblays.  But  Hermance  did  not 
speak  and  Laura  pointed  to  the  parcel  Ovide  had  laid 
on  the  counter  for  Her.     "Bon  voyage"  she  said. 

Hermance  understood  in  part  Laura's  coolness. 
She  could  have  no  friendly  feeling  for  Guy.  He  had 
betrayed  her  sister.  But  why  should  she  dislike  Yvon? 
And  he  apparently  had  no  use  for  her.    It  piqued  her 
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to  think  that  Laura  resented  her  being  with  the  Trem- 
blays.  Why  should  Laura  wish  to  take  her  from  them? 
Laura  had  been  angry.  Hermance  was  glad  that  Yvon 
had  spoken  as  he  did.  She  resented  Laura's  haughtiness. 
There  was  much  of  the  pride  of  wealth  about  the  Melanson 
woman.  She  had  made  Hermance  look  up  to  her,  fear 
her,  because  she  herself  feared  no  one  in  the  parish. 
It  was  novel  to  have  any  one  coolly  defy  her  as  Yvon 
had  done.  Her  wealth  could  not  overawe  him  who  had 
many  times  as  much.  And  he  had  matched  her  im- 
periousness  with  throughbred  superiority. 

They  left  the  store  without  speaking  again  to  her. 
She  was  busily  conversing  with  Ovide,  a  portly  old 
fellow,  always  intent  on  business. 

Neither  Yvon  nor  his  companion  said  anything  of 
the  incident;  but  Guy  had  heard  Laura  speak  to  Moise 
and  was  ready  with  his  question  before  Yvon  could 
start  the  car. 

"Was  it  that  devil  of  a  woman  who  drove  up  here?" 
he  asked  in  a  voice  that  jarred  unpleasantly.  "I  felt 
her  presence  like  a  taint  on  the  air." 

Laura  had  remarked  the  brightness  and  beauty  of 
the  day  to  Moise,  knowing  that  Guy  heard  and  thinking 
to  bring  his  blindness  more  home  to  him.  He  had  taken 
the  thrust  as  it  was  intended. 

"Yes,"  replied  Yvon.  "It  was  she.  She  wished  to 
take  Hermance  from  us  and  drive  the  rest  of  the  way. 
I  told  her  that  we  preferred  to  bring  her  home  ourselves. 

"Que  c'est  beau  gal  Yvon,  you  have  done  well. 
Right!  Excellent!"  said  Guy.  It  was  worthy  of  him- 
self. "You  turned  her  down.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  you  have  done.    Was  she  angry?" 

"Somewhat." 

"Better  still!  We  will  give  her  cause  for  anger. 
We  will  teach  her  to  interfere.  Do  not  let  her  overtake 
us.  Turn  her  into  the  ditch  if  she  comes  alongside. 
Where  is  she  now?  Has  she  crossed  the  bridge?  Do  I 
hear  her  on  the  bridge?  It  might  break.  Perhaps  it 
will  break  down  and  drown  her."  He  said  this  with 
such  ghoulish  appreciation  of  the  prospect  that  Her- 
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mance  was  revolted.  Yet  she  pitied  him  for  the  afflic- 
tion that  made  his  every  thought  malignant.  She  liked 
his  face  in  spite  of  its  dour  sternness.  And  she  did  not 
rebel  when  sometimes  in  his  excitement  he  seized  her 
arm.  But  he  addressed  her  rarely.  Yvon's  smile  when 
he  turned  to  look  for  Laura  advised  her  that  Guy  was 
not  to  be  minded. 

"She  is  over  the  bridge  now,"  said  Yvon.  "And  she 
is  drawing  up  to  us." 

"Make  lots  of  dust,"  ordered  Guy.  "Block  the 
road.  Smash  into  her  if  you  can.  She  dares  to  dog  us, 
does  she?" 

"I  think  she  is  trying  to  pass  us,"  ventured  Hermance. 
"Her  car  is  a  new  one  and  very  powerful." 

"She  shall  not  pass  us!"  This  was  a  tremendous 
issue  with  Guy.  For  the  moment  it  was  the  supreme 
thing  in  life  to  keep  ahead  of  Laura.  "Drive  faster, 
faster!  Yvon.  Why  are  you  crawling  like  a  tortoise? 
Faster,  I  say!" 

Yvon  did  as  he  was  bid.  The  car  leaped  ahead  with 
a  speed  far  surpassing  Laura's.  But  at  the  foot  of  the 
incline  where  the  road  leaves  the  marsh  and  mounts 
the  hill  at  Saint-Joseph  it  limped  on  a  flat  rear  tire, 
Yvon  stopped  and  Laura  swept  by  with  a  condescend- 
ing wave  of  her  hand  and  a  sarcastic  offer  of  help; 
while  Guy  gnashed  his  teeth  and  cast  about  for  some 
one  on  whom  to  fix  the  blame  for  a  burst  tube.  Bots- 
ford,  he  declared,  had  damaged  the  tire  on  purpose 
because  they  would  not  let  him  drive  that  afternoon. 

Yvon  changed  the  tire  quickly  and  they  were  able 
to  proceed.  Another  half-mile  and  they  drew  up  at 
the  cottage. 

Guy  decided  to  shake  hands  with  her.  "We  shall 
come  and  enquire  for  you,"  he  told  her.  "I  hope  you 
are  no  friend  of  that  woman  who  passed  us.  You  seem 
to  be  a  sensible  girl  .  .  .  one  to  be  trusted.  Do  not 
let  her  deceive  you  by  pretence  of  friendship.  She  could 
not  be  a  true  friend;  the  essence  of  her  nature  is  false- 
hood.   And  she  will  corrupt  you." 
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"She  has  been  my  friend,"  said  Hermance.  "I  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  her.    You  are,  I  fear,  unjust  to  her." 

Guy's  face  menaced  her.  "Unjust?  ...  To  her?" 
But  he  took  the  rebuke  more  calmly  than  Yvon  had 
expected.  "It  may  be  true,  what  you  say.  She  would 
tell  you  I  have  always  been  unjust.  She  would  lie  to 
you,  for  she  hates  us.  Why  should  she  have  wanted  to 
take  you  from  us  at  Pont  Lefebvre  if  she  did  not  hate 
us  and  wish  to  turn  you  against  us?  You  are  her  friend. 
She  wants  no  friends  in  common  with  us.  Therefore,  you 
cannot  be  her  friend  and  ours,  too.  That  is  her  idea. 
We  will  see.  You  must  come  and  visit  us  again.  You 
must  come  and  drive  with  us.  You  must  be  our  friend, 
mine  and  Yvon's."  He  forgot  his  desire  to  keep  her 
and  his  son  apart  in  the  idea  of  spiting  Laura.  ^ 

"You  forget  something,  Monsieur  Tremblay,  said 
Hermance.  "But  be  assured,  I  am  your  friend  .  .  . 
and  your  son's.    Now  I  must  say  good-by  and  many 

thanks."  ,  . 

"Fine  girl,"  commented  Guy  as  they  drove  across 
the  marsh.    "But  not  for  you,  mon  enfant." 

"Not  for  me,"  agreed  Yvon.  "She  does  not  want 
me." 

"Then  she  is  a  young  fool  who  does  not  know  what  is 
good  for  her." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A 


THE  MANTLE  OF  PURITY 

UTUMN  was  winter  before  the  last  leaves  passed. 
Snow  that  drove,  snow  that  blew,  snow  that  fell 
gently  as  a  woman's  tears  carpeted  marsh  and 
hill  and  housetop  deep  and  ever  deeper.  By  the  eighth 
of  December,  which  is  a  great  feast-day  in  the  Valley, 
when  all  celebrate  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin,  roads  were  foot-deep  with  snow  and  farmers 
came  to  church  in  gay  red  little  pungs  with  many  jangling 
bells  and  horses  that  spurned  the  snow  from  their  hoots 
like  spume  wind-driven. 

Yvon  had  seen  her  twice  ...  at  mass  on  Sunday 
mornings;  but  she  did  not  look  towards  him.  I  he 
feast-day,  on  Guy's  request,  Yvon  went  to  inquire  for 
her  health  after  the  accident.  She  was  not  there 
Phelonise  said.  She  was  well  and  he  might  find  her  at 
Belliveau  Farm  with  Madame  Me  anson,  if  he  chose  to 
go  there.  Yvon  did  not  go  to  Belliveau  Farm.  Doubt- 
less Laura  was  helping  her  to  get  ready  for  her  nuptols 
with  Fernand.  Yvon  smiled  ironically  at  the  thought 
What  if  Hermance  knew  that  the  woman  who  prepared 
her  for  the  bridegroom  was  partner  to  his  lover"  But 
Hermance  did  not  know.    She  was  a  lamb  who  walked 

mt  Hermance  was  beginning  to  plumb  the  cold  depths 
of  Laura.  This  was  her  first  meeting  with  the  woman 
since  the  day  she  and  Yvon  had  left  her  in  the  store  ol 
Ovide  at  Pont  Lefebvre.  Laura  had  by  no  means  for- 
gotten what  she  considered  a  slight  upon  her  friendship. 

"I  thought  you  had  forgotten  me  for  your  new 
friends,"  she  said  when  Hermance  was  seated  beside 
her  in  the  large,  purple-draped  room  that  was  Michel  s 
studio  during  his  short  stays  at  Saint-Joseph.  wnat 
will  your  lover  say  when  he  knows  that  you  have  tra- 
veled about  the  Valley  with  the  distinguished  son  ot 
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Guy  Tremblay  and  have  visited  them  in  their  home? 
Do  you  think  he  will  like  it?" 

"I  could  not  help  that,  Madame  Laura.  No  more 
than  I  could  keep  their  car  from  throwing  me  into  the 
ditch.  Some  things  are  beyond  our  control;  among 
them  are  the  chance  caprices  of  autos  on  slippery 
roads." 

"But  that  young  man  looked  at  you  with  too  much 
interest,  with  something  in  his  eyes  .  .  .  they  are  fine 
eyes,  I  grant  you  .  .  .  that  a  man  has  only  for  one 
woman  at  one  time  ...  for  the  woman  he  wants  .  .  . 
not  necessarily  for  the  woman  he  loves.  Did  he  ever 
kiss  you?" 

Hermance  flushed.  Her  face  told  her  story.  "Why 
do  you  ask  that?    What  is  it  to  you?" 

"Seigneur!  I  see  confession  in  your  face.  He  has 
kissed  you  then  .  .  .  held  you  in  his  arms.  He  has 
made  a  fool  and  a  plaything  of  you.  I  knew  you  could 
not  resist  him.    What  more?" 

"No  more.  Nor  yet  as  much  as  you  say.  You  do 
me  wrong  to  think  that  I  could  share  two  men's  love. 
Would  you  do  it?" 

It  was  an  unconscious  thrust  that  hit  deep. 

"Why  ask  me?"  sneered  Laura.  "Of  course  you 
could  not  resist  him.  It  must  be  flattering  to  you  to 
have  a  man  who  will  inherit  millions  to  offer  you  .  .  . 
But  I  do  not  know  what  he  offered  you.  Perhaps  fine 
clothes  ...  an  automobile  .  .  .  ?" 

Hermance  was  moved  beyond  the  limits  of  caution. 
"He  offered  me  his  love,  his  name  ...  a  pure  love,  a 
good  name!" 

Laura  seized  her  arm  and  pulled  her  around  that  she 
might  look  into  her  eyes.  "He  did  that?  He  wanted 
to  marry  you?  And  what  does  his  father  say  ?  Perhaps 
he  wants  you,  too.  #  And  what  did  you  tell  him?" 

Hermance  perceived  the  news  was  of  a  disturbing 
character  to  Laura.  She  resolved  to  hold  the  advantage 
she  had  won  so  easily. 

"I  have  said  too  much,  madame.  But  you  under- 
stand that  I  am  betrothed  to  Fernaad.    That  between 
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him  and  me  there  is  a  vow  that  to  me,  at  least,  is  holy. 

"Yes,"  said  Laura,  busy  with  her  thoughts.  In  her 
brain  was  the  glimmering  of  a  Medician  scheme.  "You 
are  to  marry  Fernand.  You  must  marry  him;  not  that 
upstart  Tremblay."  She  was  ready  to  yield  Fernand 
now.  He  had  become  a  mere  pawn  where  once  he  had 
represented  the  game.  She  would  see  that  he  married 
Hermance.  Better  that,  much  better,  than  that  Her- 
mance  should  go  to  live  in  the  great  house  of  the  Trem- 
blays.  The  girl  would  be  wealthier  than  she  and  a  higher 
place  would  be  hers.  She  would  bring  happiness  to 
Guy  as  well  as  to  Yvon.  Laura  knew  the  beauty  and 
brightness  of  her  nature.  Marriage  with  Fernand 
would  remove  all  chance  of  such  fears  being  realized. 
Why  did  not  the  fool  return?  She  admitted  that  he  was 
a  nincompoop,  a  coxcomb.  But  what  of  that?  It  would 
hurt  Guy  to  know  that  a  peasant's  son  was  preferred  by 
this  girl  rather  than  was  the  heir  of  the  Tremblays; 
that  she  despised  him  to  marry  a  country  lawyer  with 
scarcely  a  cent  to  call  his  own. 

And  once  Fernand  and  she  were  married  .  .  .  Laura 
had  not  threatened  Guy  Tremblay  with  further  revenge 
from  mere  bravado.    She  had  much  in  store  for  him. 

She  began  to  talk  eagerly  about  the  wedding,  about 
Fernand's  return,  about  what  she  would  do  to  help  them. 
They  must  have  the  wedding-feast  at  Belliveau  Farm. 
They  must  live,  for  a  while  at  least,  in  the  Valley. 
There  was  a  pretty  cottage  at  Memramcook  that  could 
be  rented.  It  was  near  the  Tremblay  place.  That 
would  be  disagreeable  for  Yvon.  She  had  come  to  hate 
Yvon  as  she  hated  his  father.  . 

Hermance  did  not  share  her  enthusiasm.  Marriage 
with  Fernand  had  come  to  be  a  thing  dreaded,  that  must 
be  undergone.  She  fought  against  her  impulse  to  cry 
out,  "No,  no!  I  will  not  marry  him.  I  hate  him.  I 
love  another.  I  love  Yvon.  I  adore  Yvon.  My  heart 
calls  for  him.  Why  should  I  be  bound  to  a  man  I 
foolishly  thought  I  loved?"  But  she  kept  silent  and 
looked  unseeing  at  the  cold,  white-palled  fields  and  the 
fence-posts  half  snowed-under.     A  bride.     She  felt 
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none  of  the  glowing  expectancy  of  a  maiden,  none  of  the 
timorous  delight  that  a  girl  should  feel  at  the  fulfillment 
of  her  natural  longings.  It  was  all  repellent  to  her. 
And  to  every  word  that  Laura  said  she  silently  answered 
nay,  and  prayed  that  something  .  .  .  what,  she  could 
not  know  .  .  .  would  save  her.  But  Yvon  was  denied 
to  her  by  the  barrier  of  a  single  sin,  which  to  her  had 
been  an  act  sacred  and  binding.  Freedom  from  Fernand 
would  not  give  her  the  right  to  Yvon's  love. 

She  returned  at  five  o'clock  to  the  dull,  lamp-lit 
cottage  and  the  querulous  old  woman  who  sat  in  supre- 
macy beside  an  inexhaustible  samovar. 

"Le  petit  bonhomme  t'a  cherchee"  said  Ph61onise. 
"Your  fine  Tremblaycome  to  ask  for  you.  He  get  t'in. 
He  is  pale,  lak  some  sad  lover.  Why  you  refuse  him? 
I  am  ol'  woman;  but  I  have  de  sharp  eye.  He  don*  ask 
for  you  careless,  lak  for  only  frien'.  He  feel  ver'  bad. 
He  look  sick  w'en  he  march  away  on  de  snowshoe." 

Hermance  did  not  answer.  Many  times  in  the  past 
week  her  steps  had  tended  towards  the  spot  where  she 
had  met  him  and  known  his  kiss.  How  much  a  part  of 
her  life  had  that  one  caress  become?  Would  it  always 
linger  on  her  lips  and  warm  her  heart  and  pain  her  breast 
as  it  did  now?  That  seemed  the  only  moment  of  her 
life.    All  before,  all  after,  was  and  would  be  death. 

Early  after  supper  Phelonise  stumped  grumbling 
upstairs  to  her  room  and  soon  was  snoring  raucously. 
Hermance  finished  her  few  tasks  and  sat  by  the  crackling 
stove.  She  could  find  no  relief  from  her  thoughts.  A 
few  more  weeks  and  the  Advent  would  be  past;  then 
they  would  marry.  She  wished  it  were  over  and  done. 
Once  it  had  seemed  the  highest  good  .  .  .  this  wife- 
hood with  Fernand;  now  she  marvelled  at  the  apathy, 
even  repugnance,  that  possessed  her.  Again  she  would 
yield  herself  to  Fernand's  will  and  lie  passive  to  his  love. 
How  different  would  have  been  Yvon's  love.  His  touch 
upon  her  had  been  warmly  light,  his  kiss  soft  yet  freight- 
ed with  purest  passion.  She  knew  that  he  did  not  love 
her  only  because  she  was  fair.  He  must  have  seen  others 
fairer  than  she.   She  could  not  imagine  in  him  the  animal 
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of  sensuality  that  showed  itself  in  Fernand.  Too  late. 
Why  had  Yvon  come  when  she  was  no  longer  free  to 
bestow  herself?  But  she  could  not  forget  what  Fernand 
had  been  to  her.  Why  not  go  to  Yvon  and  give  herself 
to  him?  Become  his  wife?  She  would  feel  his  arms 
about  her,  his  fingers  would  play  with  her  hair  and  pass 
over  her  eves,  her  nose,  like  a  child's  exploring  hands 
But  she  could  not  hide  her  secret  from  him.  She  could 
not  long  deceive  him.    He  was  too  good,  too  honesL 

The  door  of  the  cottage  rattled  louder  than  the  wind 
could  make  it.    It  opened  quickly 

Fernand!  She  got  up,  almost  defensively,  to  meet 
him  He  walked  towards  her,  but  made  no  offer  to 
kiss  her,  to  take  her  hand.  She  was  glad.  m  Joyously 
she  told  herself  she  was  glad;  it  was  a  triumph  for 
Yvon's  love.  In  the  lamplight  the  lawyer  s  face  was 
bloated,  marred  like  a  drunken  woman  s.  His  woman  s 
lips  were  loose  and  angry.  He  sat  on  the  table-edge, 
twisting  a  Persian-lamb  hat  in  his  gloved  fingers.  She 
noted  that  his  dress  was  richer  than  before  A  diamond 
flashed  in  his  scarf.  He  had  always  pleaded  poverty  to 
her  as  the  chief  hindrance  to  their  marriage.  She  smelled 
wine  and  stale  tobacco,  professional  odours  of  fledgling 
barristers.  He  was  struggling  to  make  his  anger  seem 
realistic.    He  was  a  poor  actor 

"Where's  your  lover?"  he  demanded.  The  table 
was  between  them.  "Not  here?  Does  he  come >ter 
when  Phelonise  is  longer  abed  ?  Perhaps  I  could  tell  him 
something  that  would  cool  his  divine  fire.  . 

Sh^  was  stricken  by  the  unexpectedness  of  his  in- 
sulting attack.  "What  are  you  saying?  I  have  no 
lover  You  know  that.  There  has  been  none  but  you. 
Why 'do  you  pretend?  Do  you  repent  your  bargain i 
If  so  " 

S°If  so'  .  what?  You  would  sooner  marry  a  lot 
of  money  and  a  grand  house  and  automobiles.  You 
would  stretch  your  tempting  limbs  for  him  on  softer 
cushions  than  I  could  give  you?  Is  that  it?  I  know 
vou  have  been  with  him  again.  Do  you  imagine  I  will 
have  a  wife  who  plays  about  with  another  man  while 
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I'm  absent?"  With  lies,  with  insults  and  jeers  he  was 
scourging  and  crucifying  her.  And  her  body  tensed 
as  though  to  bear  better  the  flagellation  and  driving  in 
of  the  nails.  "I  do  not  want  you!"  he  said.  "Do  you 
hear?    I  will  not  have  you." 

"Whether  you  have  me  or  not,  I  am  innocent  of 
harm.  Before  God  I  am  your  wife  as  truly  as  any  woman 
could  be.  I  have  never  thought  otherwise  than  that 
you  looked  upon  me  as  such  and  trusted  me.  You  do 
not  want  me?  Then  I  can  live  without  you  .  .  .  hap- 
pier without  you.  You  never  intended  to  marry  me. 
Did  you?" 

Fernand  blustered.  The  accusation  was  hard  to 
deny.  "Marry  you?  How  can  I  when  everyone  sees 
you  with  him  .  .  .  with  Tremblay?  You  know  what 
name  you  will  get  around  here?  Everyone  knows  he 
would  never  marry  you.  He  is  just  amusing  himself 
at  your  expense.     Did  he  offer  you  money  .  .  .  ?" 

m  "You  are  a  coward,"  she  said  evenly.  "You  are  a 
pitiful  coward.  Only  you  could  give  me  the  name  you 
speak  of,  only  your  word  could  convict  me.  It  was  you 
who  amused  yourself  at  the  expense  of  my  innocence. 
And  you  dare  accuse  him  of  the  same?  He  is  of  different 
clay.  Did  he  offer  me  money?  No.  He  offered  me  a 
man's  love  and  its  proof  ...  his  name.  But  I,  because 
I  was  bound  to  you,  because  I  had  yielded  to  you, 
refused  him  and  denied  him.  I  wish  he  were  here.  Then 
you  could  not  insult  me.  He  would  treat  you  as  he  did 
once  before.  I  pitied  you  then ;  I  would  laugh  at  you 
now.  But  perhaps  I  have  merited  this  because  I  was 
fool  enough  to  trust  you.  Go  now,  go!  I  never  want  to 
see  you,  speak  to  you  again.     I  hate  you." 

He  got  down  from  the  table. 

"Sacree  miser e!  You  are  lovely  when  your  eyes  flash 
like  that.  Let  me  kiss  you  once.  You  will  come  to  me 
again  when  he  is  tired  of  you  .  .  .  Love  ?  He  only 
wants  ..."  Before  she  could  avoid,  he  seized  her  in 
an  embrace  of  drunken  passion.  She  fought  like  a 
tigress.  He  tore  at  her  dress,  forcing  her  back  against 
the  table.     But  her  body  was  lithe,  supple  as  a  wild 
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thing's.    She  struggled  free  and  struck  him  in  the  face 
so  furiously  that  it  blinded  him  and  sobered  him 

He  staggered  back  towards  the  door.  You  do  that? 
You  strike  me,  you  .  .  .  I'll  see  that  you  regret  that  as 
you  never  regretted  anything.  Go  to  him  to  your  rich 
friend.  He  shall  soon  know  what  it  is  he  loves  .  . 
something  soiled,  second-hand;  another  s  leavings 
Will  he  like  that?  Will  he?  And  his  aristocratic  parent i 
And  perhaps  he  would  have  something  else  to  like  alter 
a  while,  hein?  Did  you  think  of  that?  .  .  .  When  you 
struck  me.  You  forget  that  you  may  need  me  and  the 
protection  of  my  name." 

"Your  name  is  infamy,"  she  sobbed,  battered  to  the 
earth  by  his  brutality.  '  . 

He  went  out,  laughing  crazily,  leaving  her  prostrate 
from  his  filthy  suggestion  and  callous  distrust,  bne  sat 
down  weakly,  her  face  cradled  in  her  arms  on  the  table 
on  her  arms  with  red  marks  showing  where  his 
coarse  fingers  had  sunk  into  the  flesh.  Her  hand  tingled 
from  the  blow  she  had  given  him. 

And  this  was  the  end  of  her  first  love.     It  had  not 
been  love.    Now  she  was  free  of  him  from  whom  there 
would  be  no  freedom  ever.    There  was  no  joy  in  being 
free.    She  could  not  take  a  good  man's  love.    She  was 
among  those  where  one  sin  such  as  hers  is  sufficient  to 
condemn  beyond  redemption.    There  was  a  taint  upon 
her,  a  scarlet  mark.    Never  had  it  burned  so  scarlet  as 
now.     It  had  been  a  glory  once,  when  love  was  tresh 
and  young.    It  had  been  a  precious  secret;  now  it  was 
a  tawdry  thing;  an  ill,  glittering  thing  that  could  not  be 
hidden.     To  her,  so  young,  so  innocent  of  actual  in- 
tended wrong,  that  one  fall  from  grace  seemed  irre- 
trievable.   While  Fernand  lived ;  even  if  he  loved  a  thou- 
sand women,  she  was  still  his  wife.    On  that  holy  belief 
she  had  surrendered  herself  to  him  and  partaken  ol  lood 
before  grace  was  said.  . 

There  were  none  to  whom  she  could  turn  for  counsel. 
The  snores  of  the  old  woman,  uninterrupted  even  during 
Fernand's  attack,  continued.  They  reminded  her  that 
she  was  a  stranger,  a  foundling.    And  who  would  con- 
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done  her  sin?  No  one  among  a  people  whose  adherence 
to  the  moral-code  was,  superficially  at  least,  fanatic. 

Yet  there  must  be  someone  who  cared.  Those  who 
thought  sufficient  of  her  to  provide  her  with  main- 
tenance .  .  .  they,  if  they  knew,  might  help  her.  But 
they,  she  remembered,  had  counselled  her  against 
Fernand.  She  had  disobeyed.  What  then  could  she 
seek  from  them,  supposing  she  knew  who  they  were? 
Perhaps  they  would  send  her  no  more  money  when  they 
found  her  out.  She  had  saved  considerable  of  it ;  enough 
to  take  her  away  and  keep  her  until  she  could  find  work. 
Where  wduld  she  go?  To  Upper  Canada?  To  the 
States?    And  what  could  she  do  there? 

.  Strange  stories  came  back  to  the  Valley  sometimes  of 
girls  like  her  who  had  gone  away  and  of  what  had  befall- 
en them,  of  the  life  of  horror  they  were  forced  to  lead  in 
order  to  live.  And  all  that  was  in  her  clung  to  the  Valley, 
to  Memramcook.    Her  affections  were  deep-rooted  there! 
She  might  travel  far,  but  inevitably  she  would  wander 
back  to  the  river  and  the  hills  she  loved,  to  the  fields  and 
dikes  where  she  had  played  in  childhood.   Here  she  had 
known  the  solitary  happiness  of  youth  and  grown  up 
fair  as  the  flowers  she  gathered  in  summery  meadows. 
Here  she  had  been  loved  .  .  .  falsely,  she  knew  ...  but 
loved.  ^  Here  was  still  one  to  whom  she  went  in  spirit, 
though  m  the  flesh  she  could  not  face  him.     Yvon  was 
here.    And  Yvon  had  kissed  her  and  wanted  her. 
A  vine  that  has  set  its  tendrils  about  a  trunk  beyond 
unwinding,  she  was  part  of  this  land  and  to  leave  it  .  . 
death  would  be  better  than  that  .  .  .  death  in  the 
moonlit  river  in  spring  ...  on  the  dismal  marsh  in 
winter. 

.  Sne  locked  the  door,  took  the  lamp  and  wearily 
climbed  the  stairs.  She  passed  the  room  where  Phelonise 
had  for  a  moment  ceased  to  snore  in  order  to  talk 
garbled,  night-marish  nonsense  that  brought  a  mirthless 
smile  to  the  young  girl's  lips.  For  Phelonise  talked 
of  love. 

In  the  cold  room  where  the  lamp-light  flickered  odd 
shadows  on  the  wall,  she  undressed  and  looked  with 
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intense  pity  on  the  white,  firm  flesh  whose  beauty  she 
had  once  exulted  in.  Cold  gripped  it  now,  cold  that 
closed  about  her  heart  and  dimmed  her  senses  like  those 
of  a  man  who  begins  to  yield  to  the  freezing  frost  and 
longs  to  sink  down  into  the  snow  and  sleep  an  unwaking 
sleep. 

In  bed,  merciful  exhaustion  conquered  the  fever  of 
her  brain.  Anyway,  she  told  herself  with  old  philosophy, 
thought  was  futile.  Nothing  could  change  the  facts. 
What  had  been  was  not  to  be  lived  over.  In  her  head 
she  might  live  it  over  and  torture  herself  with  what  she 
might  have  done  differently,  with  what  she  should  not 
have  done  at  all.  One  thought  shaped  definitely  out  of 
the  jumble  of  sleep-bordering  phantasms  .  .  .  her  love 
for  Yvon.  It  was  an  abject,  beseeching  love  because 
she  was  unworthy  of  him.  A  harmless  love  because 
she  had  renounced  him  and  could  not  reclaim.  A 
beautiful  love  because  it  asked  only  the  right  to  think 
of  him  and  love  him,  the  memory  of  him.  She  prayed 
that  he  would  never  know  what  she  had  done.  Would 
he  look  upon  her  with  contempt?  Would  he  feel  scorn, 
anger?  Perhaps  he  would  pity  her.  But  he  would  not 
love  her.  No.  He  would  not  love  her.  He  cared  for 
her  because  he  believed  her  innocent.  She  could  en- 
dure the  jeers,  the  names,  the  stones  of  the  people. 
She  had  never  cared  for  them.  But  rather  than  that  he 
should  turn  away  coldly  from  her  .  .  .  rather  death 
than  that.  Life  seemed  little  to  her.  Like  a  Tantalus' 
cup,  its  most  precious  gift  of  love  was  held  to  her, 
and  she  might  not  drink  because  she  had  quaffed  once  an 
unworthy  draught.  But  she  went  to  sleep  with  Yvon's 
name  upon  her  lips. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  MIDNIGHT  MASS 

HE  WEEK  of  Christmas  came  and  the  jovial 
days  preceding  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity.  The 
winter  had  sunk  iron  claws  into  the  river  and 
marshland.  Roads  were  roads  no  longer  and  stout 
saplings  were  planted  in  the  snow  to  mark  roughly 
the  passage  that,  without  them,  would  be  lost  beyond 
trace  in  the  oft-recurring  drifts.  Old  men  sat  close  to 
the  roaring  stoves  and  told  to  youthful  ears  the  stories 
that  they,  as  children,  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  their 
elders. 

For  two  weeks  Yvon  nursed  a  dejection  and  longing 
that  filled  his  waking  hours  with  disquiet  and  gave  him 
little  peace.  Why  had  she  rejected  his  love  with  such 
finality?  Why  had  she  refused  to  give  him  hope?  It 
was  all  so  contradictory  to  the  kiss  and  the  moment's 
surrender  in  front  of  Vieille  Margot's  cottage.  Had  she 
been  a  girl  light  and  frivolous,  to  whom  a  kiss  given 
was  a  kiss  and  nothing  more,  he  would  have  understood. 
But  it  had  been  more.  It  had  been  a  pledge,  an  earnest 
of  her  heart's  true  feeling.  He  knew  it  as  surely  as  he 
knew  he  loved  her.  More  than  love  for  Fernand  stood 
between  them,  but  it  was  not  in  him  to  suspect  the  truth. 
Of  all  women  she  was  most  pure.  He  had  exalted  her, 
endowed  her  with  virtues  transcending  human  nature, 
forgetting  she  was  warm  flesh  and  warmer  blood. 

In  the  store  of  one  Pamphile  Letourneau,  at  Mem- 
ramcook,  he  heard  what  first  enlightened  him.  ^  Two 
days  before  Christmas  he  went  there  about  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Guy  had  been  very  irritable  that  day.  His 
magistracy  was  telling  on  him.  He  was  too  severe  with 
the  few  wretches  who  were  haled  before  him.  The 
people  murmured  at  his  harshness.  Crudely  scrawled 
letters,  which  Yvon  perforce  read  to  him,  were  sent  in 
complaint  and  old  stories  of  his  father,  Simon,  and 
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others  of  the  breed,  stories  of  rank  injustice,  were 
revived.  Guy's  unpopularity  extended  to  Yvon ;  though 
he,  with  his  quiet,  pleasant  ways,  did  nothing  to  merit 
disfavour.  Then,  again,  Guy  had  bought  more  land  .  .  . 
a  great  stretch  of  meadow  near  Pont  Lefebvre  and  two 
farms  on  the  Saint -Joseph  side  of  the  Valley.  In  broader- 
minded  communities  than  Memramcook  such  open 
efforts  at  aggrandizement  would  be  resented.  There 
the  Acadians,  some  of  them  medieval  in  their  mentality, 
saw  a  real  menace  in  such  acquisition.  They  feared  a 
return  of  a  hard  regime  where  the  Tremblays  took 
their  labour  and  its  fruits,  paid  them  in  money  only 
redeemable  through  the  Tremblays  themselves  and  sold 
them  the  very  food  they  produced. 

Yvon  did  not  often  come  to  the  store  of  Letourneau. 
But  Guy's  disagreeable  temper  had  rawed  his  nerves. 
It  was  a  relief  to  walk  down  the  snow-banked  road  to 
the  store. 

A  rough  group  of  farm  hands,  five  in  number,  sat 
around  the  stove  which  glowed  red  and  sent  off  sizzling 
sounds  as  the  loafers  spat  upon  it.  Their  conversation 
stilled  when  Yvon  entered  and  the  men  stared  insolently 
at  him  while  he  purchased  cigarettes  and  stayed  to 
light  one.  While  he  searched  for  matches,  they  talked 
again.  Their  remarks  were  probably  destined  for  his 
ears.  It  was  well  known  that  he  had  paid  some  court 
to  Hermance,  that  he  had  once  knocked  Fernand  Malen- 
fant  in  the  ditch,  that  he  had  kissed  her,  that  Guy  had 
forbidden  their  love.  All  this  was  known  in  a  spot 
where  to  carry  news  is  everyone's  task;  of  some  the  sole 
occupation. 

"And  Fernand  has  left  her,  you  say,  Hubert?"  asked 
one. 

"Left  her?  Sacre.  Yes.  But  no  one  knows  how 
or  what  he  has  left  her.  She  was  his  leavings  first, 
mon  gargon." 

There  was  coarse  laughter  at  this  and  covert  looks 
were  sent  towards  Yvon;  but  he  left  without  speaking 
to  them.    To  take  offence  would  do  no  good.    But  his 
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heart  stood  still  when  the  significance  of  their  words 
smote  him. 

Lies.  They  were  lies.  She  was  pure  and  good. 
To  defame  her  was  blasphemy.  His  steps  faltered. 
He  longed  to  go  back  and  shove  the  vileness  down  their 
vile  throats.  And  they  were  men,  who  said  such  things 
about  a  girl  so  young  and  incapable  of  defending  herself. 
Whose  fault  was  it?  His?  In  part  he  blamed  himself. 
Fernand !  He  could  kill  Fernand  in  cold  blood.  He  could 
stand  over  him  and  see  him  writhe  in  agony.  He  could 
kick  the  lawyer's  dying  body  if  he  had  spurned  her  love. 
All  Fernand 's  baseness  came  back  .  .  .  the  night  he  had 
left  her  weeping  on  the  dike,  the  day  he  had  held  Laura 
in  his  arms,  the  insult  he  had  flung  at  both  of  them 
near  the  bridge.  Yes,  Fernand  should  be  called  to  a 
reckoning. 

Then  in  crept  doubt,  stronger  because  he  fiercely 
fought  it.  Why  had  she  clung  to  Fernand  even  after  he 
had  slighted  her?  Why  had  she  held  so  faithfully  to  a 
vow  that  was  not  necessarily  inviolable?  Why  had 
she  kissed  him  once  in  all  the  fullness  of  love;  then 
denied  that  she  loved  him?  Yvon's  self-torment  was 
cruel.  He  loved  her  more  after  her  refusal  of  him  than 
he  had  before.  He  wanted  her  more.  He  must  go  to 
her.  He  must  hear  from  her  own  lips  the  truth.  Above 
all  he  must  protect  her  from  such  things  as  he  had  heard 
bandied  by  a  lot  of  clods  of  fibre  coarser  than  the  dirt 
their  fingers  delved  in. 

He  went  home,  ploughing  blindly  through  the  drifts. 
From  a  leaden  sky,  snow  began  to  fall  faster  and  faster. 
The  wind  whistled  fiendishly  across  the  marsh,  stinging, 
cutting,  almost  driving  the  breath  from  him  before  he 
reached  the  gate. 

Up  the  drive  the  wind  at  his  back  drove  him  along 
as  if  a  giant's  hand  pushed  him.  Gregoire  and  his  men 
had  cleared  the  road  that  very  morning,  but  the  light 
snow  had  already  drifted  from  the  high-piled  edges  into 
dunes  that  reached  to  the  walker's  knees.  The  tall  trees 
in  front  of  the  house  swayed  and  their  branches  cracked 
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as  though  they  felt  the  strain  of  buffeting  blasts  deep 
down  to  their  roots  in  the  earth's  womb. 

Before  the  fireplace  in  the  great  hall,  Guy  sat  with 
a  huge  tome  that  he  read  with  rapid  fingers,  giving  vent 
to  many  uncouth  growls  and  sneers  as  the  text  pleased 
him  or  ran  contrary  to  his  notions. 

"Comment?  You  go  abroad  in  the  snow?"  he  said, 
when  Yvon  had  thrown  off  the  great-coat  of  bearskin 
which  had  been  his  first  and  very  sensible  purchase  of 
clothes  in  this  boreal  climate.  "J  recall,"  pursued  Guy, 
"that  you  used  to  walk  in  the  rain  at  night.  But  you 
do  not  go  in  the  snow-drifts  for  the  same  reason.  The 
reason  exists  no  longer."  He  laughed,  pluming  himself 
that  it  was  his  strategy  in  making  Hermance  promise 
that  had  ended  Yvon's  new-born  love.  He  could  not 
resist  once  in  a  while  bringing  her  up  for  discussion. 
Yvon's  refusal  to  speak  of  her  puzzled  Guy  and  annoyed 
him.  He  could  not  guess  at  Yvon's  attitude,  but  he 
suspected  that  his  son  still  thought  of  her.  The  boy  was 
too  silent,  too  anxious  to  go  by  himself,  too  slow  at 
times  to  answer  questions  put  to  him;  as  now,  for 
instance,  he  vouchsafed  no  reply  to  what  his  father 
had  asked. 

Guy  did  not  expect  one.  "It  is  time,"  he  said, 
"that  this  book  was  replaced  by  a  new  one."  He 
deposited  his  book,  the  Bible,  not  so  gently  on  the 
bear-rug  at  his  feet  and  commenced  an  iconoclastic 
harangue : 

"There  is  considerable  value  in  it,  as  one  might 
expect  when  a  thousand  and  one  minds  pool  their 
wisdom.  God  help  us  is  we  couldn't  find  a  few  thoughts 
inithat  many.  But  it's  worn  out.  It's  jaded  .  .  . 
What  do  you  want?" 

Mrs.  Bryce  had  come  to  call  them  to  dinner;  so  a 
few  pages  of  the  Bible  remained  unchallenged. 

Yvon  looked  with  disfavour  on  an  excellent  steak 
and  French-fried  potatoes.  Black  tea  and  cigarettes 
were  more  to  his  liking.  But  he  played  with  the  food 
that  Guy  might  not  discover  his  lack  of  appetite  and 
seek  to  analyse  it. 
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After  the  meal  he  fought  his  way  down  the  drive  to 
the  lodge  with  Botsford.  He  could  not  go  to  her  that 
night.  Nothing  human  could  live  on  the  marsh,  let 
alone  find  its  way  across. 

The  next  day,  Christmas  Eve,  the  storm  raged  with 
slow-diminishing  violence;  but  at  nightfall  the  sky 
broke  clear,  stars  showed  taper-points  in  the  blue  and  a 
still  cold  succeeded  the  restless  wind.  Quickly  men  and 
teams  broke  roads  across  the  marsh,  but  few  of  those  in 
the  outlying  villages  would  be  able  to  come  for  the 
Midnight  Mass.  The  men  and  older  boys  and  some  of 
the  hardier  women-folk  would  march  out  of  the  hills  on 
snowshoes.  But  many  of  the  aged,  they  to  whom  the 
mass  meant  most,  would  not  come  to  greet  their  Christ 
this  Christmas. 

At  the  mass  Yvon  knew  he  would  see  her.  He  went 
alone.  Guy  stayed  near  the  fire  shivering  with  agueish 
chill,  complaining,  finding  fault  with  all  except  his 
Maker.  Certainly,  he  insisted,  he  never  had  believed 
in  Christmas.    It  was  an  excuse  for  folly. 

Yvon  drove  to  Saint- Joseph,  going  by  way  of  Pont 
Lefebvre  where  he  acquired  the  company  of  Mr.  Mill, 
the  station  agent,  who,  though  a  staunch  Protestant, 
was  now  inspired  by  many  deep  libations  to  the  festive 
season  to  turn  Catholic  and  go  to  confession. 

Yvon  lost  him  at  the  church  door  and  did  not  hear 
of  him  till  a  scuffling  in  the  rear  of  the  church  when 
mass  had  commenced  told  that  someone  was  being  cast 
out  of  the  holy  place. 

In  spite  of  the  storm  the  church  was  crowded.  Yvon 
saw  that  night  many  rough  faces  transfigured.  The 
Frenchman  adores  pageantry  and  there  was  a  lot  that 
would  pass  as  such.  Fifty  altar  boys  from  the  Four 
Villages  had  Pere  Le  Doux  gathered  unto  himself. 
In  red  cassock  and  snowy  surplice  they  looked  as 
seraphic,  as  guileless,  as  they  were  not.  Two  youthful 
clerics,  seminarians  loaned  for  the  service,  assisted  the 
good  priest  and  chanted  and  manoeuvred  with  elegant, 
stiff-faced  piety,  doing  strange  things  with  book  and 
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censer  and  bell,  conscious  of  the  great  impression  they 
were  making  on  the  congregation. 

One  who  refused  to  be  impressed  was  Moise.  He 
had  shamelessly  fallen  asleep  in  a  little  box-like  structure 
at  the  entry  where  the  collector  sat  and  held  out  a  plate 
for  the  offerings.  Opposite  him  in  a  similar  box,  Hippo- 
lyte  groaned  over  his  beads.  He  and  Moise  had  been 
deputed  to  take  up  the  collection.  They  did  this  every 
year  and  it  was  an  annual  strife  between  them  to  see 
who  would  get  the  more.  Moise  had  had  splendid 
donations  from  Yvon  and  Madame  Laura.  He  was 
quite  sure  he  had  surpassed  Hippolyte,  and  slumbered 
in  the  consciousness  of  work  well  done,  after  he  had 
anathematized  the  choir  and  sneered  at  the  music. 
Each  year  he  volunteered  to  play  Noel  on  his  flute  for 
them.    This  gracious  offer  always  went  unaccepted. 

Moise  did  not  slumber  gently.  A  snore  drew 
Hippolyte's  attention  to  him.  Stealthily  Hippolyte  got 
out  of  his  box,  walked  across  the  entry,  scooped  a 
generous  handful  of  silver  from  the  idiot's  plate  and 
took  it  to  his  own.  This  accomplished,  while  the  choir 
was  straining  its  lungs  on  a  prolonged  Gloria,  he  gave 
Moise  a  mighty  thump  which  jolted  him  from  sleep  so 
rudely  that  he  overbalanced  his  box  and  fell  with  a 
crash  and  scatter  of  silver  to  the  floor.  When  the  people 
turned  to  look,  Hippolyte  stood  stiff  and  pious,  telling 
his  beads,  dnd  paid  no  attention  to  Moise  whatever. 

Yvon  looked  eagerly  for  her;  but  it  was  Fernand's 
derisive  face  he  saw  first.  Even  the  sacred  influence  of 
the  Adeste  did  not  lessen  his  desire  to  erase  the  smile 
from  those  fleshy  lips.  Yvon  hated  him  and  gloried  in 
his  hatred.  He  found  her  at  last,  part  hidden  by  a 
pillar.  She  seemed  older.  Her  face  was  forcedly  calm, 
but  its  pallor,  even  at  a  distance,  told  him  that  she  was 
troubled. 

He  waited  impatiently  for  her  when  mass  was  done. 
Fernand  with  some  noisy  friends  passed  close  to  him. 
Fernand  seemed  to  have  no  thought  of  her.  Laura  was 
there,  waiting  too;  but  when  she  saw  Yvon  she  walked 
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away;  so  that  he  was  there  alone  at  the  steps  to  greet 
Hermance  when  she  came  out. 

Evidently  she  had  delayed  in  the  hope  of  being  un- 
molested. She  hesitated  on  seeing  him,  at  loss,  a  little 
frightened.  He  walked  to  her  and  took  her  hand. 
And  without  ever  a  word  they  went  up  the  village  street 
to  the  gate  of  Phelonise  Le  Brun's  cottage. 

They  were  alone.  He  held  her  facing  him,  his  hands 
on  her  elbows.    She  did  not  raise  her  head. 

"Had  you  not  better  leave  me?"  she  asked  very  low. 
"I  did  not  think  you  would  wait  ...  for  me." 

"Where  is  your  lover,  Hermance?  Why  won't  you 
look  at  me?  Smile  at  me  as  you  used  to?  But  where  is 
he?" 

"I  do  not  know."  He  could  scarcely  hear  her. 
But  he  held  her  when  she  tried  to  free  herself. 

"Then  you  are  no  longer  bound  to  him?" 

"I  am  forever  bound  to  him."  She  looked  up  then 
with  the  face  of  a  Madonna  .  .  sad,  despairing,  holy. 

"Then  it  is  true  that  ..." 

"You  have  heard.  I  hoped  you  would  not  hear 
what  everyone  knows.  He  has  made  no  secret  of  my 
shame." 

"Then  you  no  longer  love  him,  Hermance?  You  are 
free.  Did  you  ever  love  him  really?  He  has  been  a 
beast." 

She  cried  then.  But  quickly  stifling  her  tears,  she 
broke  from  his  hands.  She  looked  at  him  with  eyes  like 
sad  stars. 

"Until  you  came,  Yvon,  I  never  loved." 
She  ran  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  the  click  of  the 
latch  was  his  good  night. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  MEASURE  OF  LOVE 

IT  WAS  FEAR  that  made  Hermance  leave  Yvon  so 
quickly  after  the  Midnight  Mass,  fear  of  what  he 
might  say  to  her  and  she  to  him.     From  her  own 
lips  he  had  heard  the  avowal  that  confirmed  her  guilt. 
And  she  was  glad  that  he  knew.    To  have  him  love  her 
for  what  she  was  not,  to  have  him  think  that  she  was 
beyond  reproach  when  she  was  another's  mistress  .  .  . 
that  had  been  hard.    That  had  made  his  words  of  love 
a  mockery  to  her.    He  would  cease  to  think  of  her  now 
that  he  knew.    He  would  want  her  no  longer  and  he 
would  understand  why  she  had  rejected  him.    But  would 
he?     Perhaps  it  would  seem  to  him  that  she  really 
loved  Fernand  and  would  go  back  to  her  lover  like  a 
whipped  dog  to  its  master.    Or  would  he  feel  that  duty 
to  the  man  she  had  trusted  held  her  to  her  promise  and 
kept  her  from  giving  herself  to  him?    She  could  not 
have  borne  to  have  talked  further  with  Yvon  that 
Christmas  morning.    How  bright  the  stars  had  been 
above!    How  white  and  pure  the  snow  below!  How 
soft,  how  pleading  his  voice!    How  sad!    And  had  he 
gone  home  in  misery,  as  she  had  gone  to  cry  out  her 
heart  on  the  pillow?     Her  own  words  had  said  the 
death-warrant  of  her  love,  even  if  report  had  not  already 
killed  it  for  him. 

Yvon  had  been  unhappy.  A  thousand  tongues 
might  have  clamoured  her  shame;  he  would  never  have 
believed.  The  stars  might  have  written  "peccavit  in 
the  high,  blue  heavens;  he  would  have  denied  them. 
But  her  own  confession  was  not  to  be  denied. 

He  reproached  himself  then.  The  ice-laden  wind 
lifting  whorls  of  snow  that  froze  and  blinded  him  as 
the  horse  struggled  over  the  marsh  was  no  colder  than 
his  heart.  His  father  had  been  right.  She  was  not 
for  him.    She  was  one  of  these  wretched  people,  one 
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with  all  their  pettiness  and  little  sin.  And  he  had 
kissed  her,  loved  her  with  a  pure  love  and  offered  her 
his  name  in  defiance  of  his  father's  wish.  What  pretty 
dreams  he  had  built  around  that  love!  What  content, 
what  bliss  had  he  thought  to  find  with  her  forever  by 
his  side!  What  tender  rites  he  had  been  priest  of  before 
the  faded  rose  that  he  had  treasured  because  fallen  from 
her  breast!  He  had  regretted  each  petal  that  wilted 
and  dropped;  and  sighed  at  the  death  of  the  flower, 
never  knowing  that  as  it  perished  so  would  his  ideal  and 
his  love.  But  he  did  not  condemn.  That  was  for  those 
who  made  the  sins  of  others  their  own  gratification. 
That  was  for  the  mean-spirited  and  vile,  for  the  druling 
mouth  of  the  farm-hand,  the  thin  lips  of  the  virgin 
through  necessity.  He  could  not  condemn.  Out  of  all 
his  chaotic  emotions,  his  abasement  of  soul,  his  regret 
came  the  unconquerable  truth  of  his  love. 

Sacredly  he  had  formulated  the  essence  of  that  love. 
It  was  immutable ;  eternity  was  its  measure.  He  had  not 
been  in  love  with  a  goddess  of  rectitude,  with  a  paragon, 
with  a  sinner,  with  a  low  woman;  he  had  been  in  love 
with  her,  not  stopping  to  examine  into  it  to  see  what  it 
was  he  loved.  It  had  never  been  his  thought  that  she 
could  be  else  than  what  she  seemed.  But  would  he 
have  loved  her  less  or  ceased  to  want  her?  His  love, 
his  faith  in  her  fought  down  his  fears.  He  had  not 
heard  all.  Could  her  folly  be  judged  sin  by  the  act 
itself,  without  taking  into  count  the  thousand  influences 
that  led  up  to  it,  the  circumstances  that  pushed  her  to 
it,  the  threads  that  entangled  and  bound?  He  could 
never  beg  her  to  confess  fully  to  him.  Doubtless  he 
would  never  know.  But,  however  great  or  little  her 
fault,  he  loved  her.  He  would  have  driven  back  through 
the  wild  wind  and  the  mist  of  snow  to  tell  her  under  the 
cold  stars  that  he  loved  her. 

In  the  morning  he  decided  to  go  with  his  father  again 
to  mass.  Guy  was  in  very  un-Christmas-like  humour 
and  had  developed  a  special  grudge  against  the  day  and 
all  who  sought  to  be  jovial  thereon.  At  breakfast  he 
let  Mrs.  Bryce  waste  her  Yuletide  greetings  by  ignoring 
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them  completely  and  asking  her  if  the  coffee  was  badly 
burned.  Botsford,  who  had  descended  from  leather 
leggings  and  uniform  to  high  boots,  a  fur  coat  and  a 
Robinson  Crusoe  hat  of  some  fur  strongly  resembling 
that  of  a  Newfoundland  dog,  was  received  with  more 
asperity  when  he  drove  around  to  the  door  with  a 
double-seated  pung,  dismounted  and  greeted  Guy  with 
"A  Happy  Christmas,  sir."  Guy's  mouth  smiled 
sardonically. 

"So,"  he  said  with  sneering  discouragement  that  at 
once  dampened  Botsford's  happiness.  "You  are  drunk 
again,  Botsford.  The  man  is  drunk,  Yvon,  every 
Christmas,  I'll  swear,  since  we  have  employed  him." 

Yvon  smile  helplessly  at  Botsford  and  got  into  the 
sleigh  beside  Guy,  who  having  made  the  rankest  guess 
at  Botsford's  condition  now  wished  to  be  close  to  the 
man  to  find  if  there  was  not  an  odour  of  spirits.  Sure 
enough,  there  was  in  the  winter  air  a  strong  smell  of 
weak  brandy.  Botsford  had  been  at  the  wassail.  Guy 
looked  more  dismal  than  ever  and  settled  back  in  medi- 
tation beneath  his  rug.  He  emerged  in  short  time  and 
as  the  sleigh  went  smoothly  along  gave  out  a  harangue 
on  the  evil  of  drink,  on  the  danger  of  letting  a  confirmed 
drunkard  drive  anybody,  on  the  absolute  certainty 
of  Botsford's  immediate  dismissal.  To  all  of  which 
Botsford  turned  an  ear  mercifully  deafened  by  the  flap 
of  his  Crusoe  hat.  Yvon,  through  proximity,  listened 
reflectively.  There  was  nothing  ridiculous  in  Guy's 
ranting.  He  had  small  fields  in  which  to  work;  but  he 
had  the  force  and  relentlessness  to  make  a  great  pope 
or  a  mighty  emperor.  As  readily  would  he  have  assailed 
a  people's  sin  or  an  army's  cowardice  as  he  did  Botford's 
innocent  indulgence. 

When  they  reached  the  church,  Guy  was  of  the 
opinion  that  Botsford  should  come  to  mass  with  them. 
The  mass,  he  said,  would  not  hurt  a  drunken  Baptist 
on  Christmas  day.  But  when  Botsford  showed  no 
remarkable  religious  inclinations,  Guy  let  him  be  and 
went  into  the  church  with  Yvon. 
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Herman ce  was  there  with  Phelonise  in  the  same  pew 
by  the  pillar  where  he  had  first  seen  her.  She  did  not 
look  at  him.  She  did  not  once  turn  her  head.  Yvon 
glanced  frequently  towards  her  and  felt  many  hostile 
eyes  upon  him.  How  quick  good  people  are  to  suspect 
the  worst ! 

The  mass  was  long,  but  he  did  not  find  it  wearisome. 
He  prayed  mostly  to  her.  He  was  content  because  she 
was  there,  because  she  was  despised,  because  he  shared 
the  despising;  though  to  what  extent  he  was  ignorant. 
He  would  speak  to  her  that  day,  after  mass  if  he  might. 
He  would  tell  her  that  he  forgave  if  she  wished  his 
forgiveness;  that  he  loved  her  if  she  wanted  his  love. 

The  problem  of  speaking  to  her  after  the  service  was 
made  easy  by  Guy's  sudden  election  to  go  to  lunch  with 
the  cure,  who  would  receive  greatly  of  the  Tremblay 
bounty  that  day.  Guy  would  hand  out  immense  sums 
to  charity  and  argue  with  a  peddler  or  haggle  with  a 
clerk  over  a  ten-cent  coin.  He  wished  to  discuss 
Yvon  with  the  cure  and  find  out  if  his  son  had  given  up 
the  Le  Brun  girl  for  good.  He  was  confident  he  had 
succeeded  in  separating  them.  The  girl's  promise  was 
reliable.  But  had  Yvon  left  her  alone  or  had  he  been 
giving  her  more  attention? 

Yvon,  dismissed  by  his  father,  decided  to  dismiss 
Botsford  and  walk  home.  It  was  milder,  the  passage 
of  many  sleighs  had  packed  the  road  and  he  could  be 
sure  of  a  lift  from  some  farmer,  if  he  needed  it.  There 
would  be  many  abroad,  paying  their  Christmas  visits. 

When  he  returned  to  the  church  door  after  leaving 
Guy  at  the  presbytery  and  speeding  Botsford  on  his 
way,  the  congregation  had  almost  all  scattered.  As 
before,  she  came  the  last  from  church;  but  it  was 
Phelonise  who  had  delayed  her  this  time.  The  old  lady 
was  long  about  her  prayers  and  the  beads  moved  slug- 
gishly through  her  gnarled  fingers.  Hermance  was  glad. 
There  would  be  few  to  meet  outside  and  Phelonise  would 
not  observe  how  cold  the  women  were  to  her  ward. 

At  the  steps  Yvon  waited  for  her.    Seeing  him,  she 
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gripped  Phelonise  so  hard  by  the  arm  that  the  old 
woman  pulled  it  angrily  away. 

"Ah,  U  t'attend!  He  wait  for  you.  To  wish  you  de 
merrv  Chris'mas.  Well,  happiness  to  you,  ma  fille,_ 
r  said  loud,  making  Hermanee  -lour  with  unhappy 
ness  She  had  known  he  was  at  mass  and  she  too,  had 
Seen  content  to  be  there  with  him.  But  she  had,  through 
shame  kept  from  looking  at  him  .  .  .  through  shame 
and  the  certainty  that  mfny  watched  her  But  she  had 
not  hoped  to  see  him  waiting  to  greet  her. 

He  walked  beside  her,  exchanging  pleasantries  and 
hadinaee  for  the  sarcastic  comments  of  Phelonise. 

"Voyontr  cried  the  old  dame.  "She  don'  speak  w'en 
vou  are  near.  Speak,  child.  You  have  .always  U  Urn 
mot    Ven  I  am  not  by  she  speak.    You  mus'  come 

eat  wit'  us,  Monsieur  Tremblay  le  beau.   I  have  my 
boudin.    And  dere  is  turkey,  fine  turkey. 

"Turkey  that  Hippolyte  presented  to  her  as  a 
Christmas  gift,"  said  Hermanee,  though  she  teased 

agaS:r/WiShe  speak.  And  to  speak  of  Polyte- 
Why  should  I  not  accept  fine  turkey  from  de  grave- 

dlgYvon  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany  them  to 
their  dinner.  He  longed  for  a  word  alone  with  hen  He 
saw  that  she  was  nervous  and  abashed.  His  eyes  she 
avoided  and  her  fingers  pulled  at  a  great  button  on  her 
black  coat.  She  was  all  in  black  except ^  or  a  grey 
muffler  of  silk.  Her  costume  was  nun-like  and  her  lace 
was  pallid  as  a  nun's  seen  in  the  still  shadows  of  a 
Tonven  hall.  Her  eyes  were  big  and  hurt  and  sorrowful 
as  a  condemned  innocent's.  If  only  he  could  bring  the 
light  to  them  and  the  red  blush  to  her  cheek! 

Phelonise  wisely  left  them  alone  and  went  off  tc the 
kitchen  to  prepare  the  turkey,  which  had  been  left  to 
cook  under  the  futile  supervision  of  a  girl  ot  six.  r  or 
lately  it  had  behaved  itself  and  turned  a  pretty 
brown  while  the  infantine  guardian  entangled  herseii 
m  the  skeins  of  grey  yarn  which  she  tried  to  xnanqw date 
on  the  old  spinning-wheel.    PWlomse  rescued  the  turkey 
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in  its  critical  state  and  clouted  the  child  away  from  her 
precious  wheel.  It  was  one  of  the  three  still  extant  in 
the  Valley  and  was  such  a  marvel  to  the  urchins  that 
Phelonise  should  have  known  better  than  to  leave  one 
alone  with  it. 

In  the  little  sitting  room  with  its  chintz-curtained 
windows,  its  wide  old  chairs  of  black  walnut,  and  sturdy 
hand-hooked  mats  with  centres  representing  flowers 
that  never  were  on  earth  or  any  other  planet,  Yvon  made 
her  sit  beside  him  on  a  couch  by  the  stove.  She  slept 
on  that  couch  when  it  was  very  cold  upstairs.  His 
hand  was  on  the  very  cushion  she  used  for  a  pillow.  She 
would  love  that  cushion  now.  It  was  transformed. 
She  looked  at  him  timidly.  She  thought  how  kind  were 
his  eyes  and  how  gentle  his  face.  He  was  not  going  to 
accuse  her.  Womanlike  she  felt  a  little  disappointment 
that  he  did  not  at  once  condemn  her. 

He  took  her  hand.  He  took  it  quickly,  afraid  seem- 
ingly that  she  would  have  refused  it. 

"You  did  not  give  me  time  to  speak  last  night, 
Hermance.  You  left  so  hastily.  You  did  not  think 
that  I  could  love  you  less  because  .  .  .  ?  I  cannot  ask 
you  to  tell  me  more  of  that.  But  tell  me  it  is  over  and 
that  you  will  love  me.  It  was  only  that  which  kept  you 
from  me?" 

"Only  that  .  .  .  perhaps.  It  was  over  before  you 
came.    It  was  regretted  always." 

"Then  you  will  take  my  love  now?"  He  was  eager. 
He  would  have  kissed  her.  But  she  looked  at  him  so 
wistfully,  with  face  so  set  in  sorrow,  so  despairing,  that 
he  could  not.  "You  do  not  care  for  him  any  more," 
Yvon  insisted.  "You  have  found  him  unworthy  of  the 
trust  you  placed  in  him." 

"He  is  no  more  unworthy  of  me  than  I  am  of  you, 
Yvon.  I  do  love  you  .  .  .  enough  not  to  take  your  love. 
I  would  not  bring  you  happiness.  You  are  sorry  for  me. 
Out  of  your  goodness  of  heart  you  pity  me  and  think 
to  comfort  me  by  coming  to  me  now  when  he  and  all 
the  rest  have  turned  away.  Love  him?  How  could  I 
love  him  after  this  that  he  has  done?    It  was  not  love. 
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It  was  madness.  I  did  not  know  him.  The  love  he 
spoke  of  was  new.  It  was  all  to  me;  but  even  before 
you  came  I  had  begun  to  regret,  to  fear  and  to  realize 
that  I  had  done  that  which  would  not  be  undone.  1 
hoped  to  find  with  him  such  happiness  as  I  know  too 
late  I  would  have  had  with  you.  I  should  never  have 
led  you  to  think  that  I  cared  for  you.  That  night  m 
the  storm  by  Margot's  cottage  .  .  .  what  possessed  me 
then?  What  made  me  long  for  you  and  give  mysell  so 
gladly  to  you  when  you  came?  The  time  for  deceit  and 
foolish  pretence  is  past." 

"That  was  love,"  he  answered.  "Love  that  will  not 
be  denied.  Such  love  as  I  feel  for  you  We  must  not 
let  ourselves  be  robbed  of  happiness.  Why  should  we? 
You  are  free."  ,, 

"I  shall  not  be  free  .  .  .  until  death 

"Until  death,"  Yvon  repeated.      His  death. 

She  looked  at  him,  frightened  by  the  smouldering 
passion  in  his  eyes,  the  tightness  with  which  his  teeth 
set  together. 

-His  death?    Yes.    Only  that.    But  do  not  think 
that  I  could  wish  him  dead  because  of  what  he  has  done 
I  could  not.    It  was  my  sin  as  much  as  his  and  1  do  not 
shun  the  blame,  the  guilt  of  it.    I  am  his  whether  or 
not  he  says  so.    But  I  will  have  no  more  of  him. 

Yvon  saw  how  illogical  was  her  stand. 

"Neither  before  God  nor  man  are  you  bound  to  one 
who  has  betrayed  your  faith,  Hermance.  Death  would 
be  small  punishment  for  such  betrayal.  To  think  that 
what  was  a  treacherous  act  of  his  bound  you  to  him  as 
sacredly  as  marriage  ...  to  think  that,  is  wrong.  It 
is  unfair  to  you  and  to  me,  because  I  love  you.  1  claim 
your  love." 

"You  have  it,  Yvon.  You  have  what  I  know  is  my 
love  .  .  .  such  as  I  never  had  for  him.  It  is  pure,  it  is 
unselfish,  it  is  worthy  of  you,  if  I  am  not.  You  nave  it 
always.  But  to  speak  of  marriage  .  .  .  You  must  see 
that  it  is  impossible.  You  are  above  me.  Your  lather, 
what  would  he  say?" 
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"What  does  it  matter?  I  love  you.  I  want  you. 
My  father  cannot  prevent  me  from  marrying  you. 
Then  you  will  be  secure  from  insult,  from  harm.  Then 
I  can  protect  you.  You  will  be  my  wife.  And  oh,  I 
will  love  you,  love  you.  Such  love  as  you  have  never 
known.  Do  you  not  see  how  much  this  is  to  me?  You 
do  not  love  as  I  do.  You  cannot  or  you  would  let  nothing 
so  small  stand  in  the  ..." 

He  saw  that  he  was  gaining  with  her,  that  she  was 
yielding.  His  sincerity,  the  truth  in  his  every  word  was 
so  obvious.  She  longed  to  reach  out  and  take  his  dark, 
kingly  head  in  her  hands  and  draw  it  down  upon  her 
bosom  and  kiss  him.  She  felt  older,  wiser  than  this 
boy  who  was  so  much  in  love.  She  no  longer  feared  for 
herself;  it  was  for  him  she  was  afraid.  And  she  had 
promised  Guy,  his  father.  That  promise  helped  her  to 
stay  her  surrender.  She  had  not  thought  it  would  mean 
anything;  but  now  it  aided  her  to  resist.  She  would 
have  refused  even  without  it. 

"I  have  told  you  that  I  loved  you,"  she  said,  and 
twined  her  fingers  in  his.  "But,  again,  I  am  doing  what 
I  think  is  right.  Perhaps  it  is  not  best.  Surely  it  is 
unfair.  I  never  intended  to  do  wrong.  I  have  never 
done  wrong  so  great  as  I  would  be  doing  if  I  listened  to 
you  and  yielded  to  what  my  heart  each  moment  tells 
me." 

"Then  you  will  not  .  .  ." 

"I  cannot.  Even  now  I  do  wrong  to  have  you  with 
me.  Do  you  not  see?  It  is  bad  for  you.  It  cannot  be 
worse  for  me  and  I  do  not  care  for  what  they  say. 
You  .  .  ." 

"I  care  less,  Hermance.  I  am  happy  only  when  I 
am  with  you  and  surely  you  would  not  deny  me  happi- 
ness.   You  will  not  forbid  me  to  be  with  you?" 

It  was,  with  her,  a  struggle  between  what  she  wanted 
most,  his  companionship  and  love;  and  what  she 
dreaded  most:  a  greater  scandal  for  him,  a  more  serious 
trouble  to  his  love. 

"You  must  not  be  with  me,"  she  told  him  stubbornly. 
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"I  will  certainly  come  to  you,"  he  promised  in  spite 
of  her.  ' 'And  you  will  send  for  me  if  you  have  need; 
you  will  come  to  me  if  you  are  in  danger?" 

"I  do  not  expect  to  be  burned  at  the  village  cross, 
drowned  in  the  Memramcook,  or  even  stoned  in  front 
of  the  church.  I  am  not  ashamed.  Why  should  I 
fear  them  when  the  fault  is  not  mine?  If  Fernand  is 
faithless  and  indifferent,  I  am  not  so.  I  was  true  to 
him." 

Phelonise  came  then  to  announce  that  the  turkey  was 
ready.  She  shooed  them  like  chickens  before  her  into 
her  dining-room.  She  had  surpassed  herself  in  honour 
of  the  guest,  whom  she  really  admired.  And  Yvon's 
lack  of  appetite  was  all  that  did  not  please  her.  Her- 
mance  was  barely  touching  the  food. 

''You  are  too  young,  bot'  of  you,  to  be  unhappy. 
Wen  one  is  pas'  eighty-five;  even  den  it  is  not  time. 
Mais  for  you  .  .  .  you  have  de  bes'  years  now.  f  Live 
dem,  enjoy  dem,  love  each  minute  an'  live  it  wit' all  de 
good  life  dat  is  in  you." 

They  looked  mournfully  at  each  other  and  ate  to 
please  her.  They  were  glad  when  it  was  done.  There 
are  times  when  the  most  tempting  food  is  repellent. 

Yvon  left  them  with  a  tender  farewell  to  her.  He 
hoped  she  would  think  better  of  her  decision.  As  before, 
he  would  not  cease  to  hope.  And  love  beat  high  in  his 
heart  with  hope  for  companion  as  he  walked  across  the 
marsh  to  Memramcook.    No  one  offered  him  a  lift. 

He  sent  Botsford,  now  quite  sober,  back  for  Guy,  and 
betook  himself  to  sorting  a  lot  of  old  rose-petals  that  he 
found  in  a  book  where  he  had  hidden  them. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  NEW  YEAR 

EN  DAYS  too  late  for  Christmas,  an  express, 
hours  overdue  because  of  snow  that  defied  the 
mightiest  rotary-plows,  left  on  the  platform  at 
Pont  Lefebvre  a  tall,  sallow  man  who  looked  shifty-eyed 
about  him  as  amiably  as  though  he  had  been  suddenly 
catapulted  into  the  heart  of  the  Sahara  with  two  bags 
and  a  hat-box. 

A  sleigh  like  a  Russian  troika,  drawn  by  two  mettle- 
some white  horses,  flew  with  a  merry  jangling  of  bells 
across  the  bridge  and  up  to  the  lone  traveller.  He 
manifested  not  so  much  pleasure  as  impatience  at  its 
approach. 

''You  are  late,  Laura,"  was  Michel  Melanson's 
greeting  to  the  wife  he  had  not  seen  for  ten  months. 

"No  later  than  your  train,  mon  c/*er,"said  Laura 
without  getting  out.  "Throw  your  things  in  back  and 
climb  in.  The  wind  has  paralyzed  half  my  face.  It  is 
keener  than  knife-blades  on  the  marsh.  I  forgot  to 
welcome  you  home." 

"That  is  understood,"  granted  Michel.  "I  shall  not 
stay  long." 

"Have  your  pictures  done  well  in  France?" 

Michel  threw  his  luggage  carelessly  in  the  rear,  got 
under  the  rug  beside  her  and  kissed  her  cold  lips  with 
no  warmth. 

"The  pictures  have  prospered.  I  have  to  be  back  in 
April  to  paint  landscapes  for  Grigon.  You  remember 
we  met  Grigon  in  Montreal  three  years  past?" 

Laura  remembered  well.  She  had  met  Grigon  and 
had  interested  him  in  Michel,  himself  a  most  uninterest- 
ing person  despite  his  genius. 

"And  what  goes  on  in  the  happy  Valley?"  asked 
Michel.  He  shivered  deeper  into  his  coat  collar  and 
looked  around  at  the  ice-bound  marsh  over  which  they 
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sped.  Michel  had  no  affection  for  the  place  of  his 
birth;  while  to  Laura  it  was  dear,  a  domain  of  which, 
until  the  return  of  Guy  Tremblay,  she  had  been  sole 
infer. 

"Much  has  happened.  I  told  you  of  his  return  and 
of  the  boy  he  brought  with  him.  Did  you  ever  think 
he  would  come  back  here?  His  son  has  grown  to  be  a 
handsome  man,  Michel;  a  man  to  make  women's 
hearts  uneasy.  It  is  well  that  Guy  is  blind  and  dwells 
in  seclusion.  Yvon  has  figured  in  a  messy  incident 
already." 

"Like  father ;  like  son,"  quoted  Michel.  "You  should 
see  that  Guy  hears  of  it.  It  may  not  rejoice  him  to 
know  that  his  boy  helps  to  make  history  repeat.  You 
have  not  fallen  in  love  again  with  him  .  .  .  the  blind 
man?  Or  with  his  handsome  son?  Yes,  I  knew  he 
would  return  some  time.  He  never  wanted  to  leave  the 
place  for  good.  He  was  ashamed  to  come  back,  that 
was  all.  He  doubtless  thought  you  would  publish  his 
relations  with  your  sister.  Are  there  any  here  who 
know  what  really  happened?" 

"There  are  some  few.  I  do  not  care  now  if  everyone 
learns.  It  will  render  him  even  less  popular  than  he  is. 
You  know  I  hate  him!"  She  was  angry.  She  had 
never  shown  Michel  the  love  she  would  have  given  Guy. 
"All  my  life  I  have  hated  him.  And  he  shall  be  told 
everything  that  will  disturb  him;  never  fear." 

"Arrtoel  You  did  not  always  hate  him.  You  never 
hated  him  as  I  did.  Your  sister  .  .  .  Has  Guy  learned 
of  the  monument  we  built  to  her?" 

"He  has.  It  enraged  him.  It  cut  him  sore.  He 
upbraided  me." 

uBien!   And  the  boy,  what  of  him?" 

"It  is  Hermance  with  whom  he  is  involved.  There 
is  wild  scandal  in  every  quarter  of  the  parish.  I  have 
not  got  at  the  truth.  She  has  avoided  every  one.  But 
Yvon  is  blamed  as  much  as  she." 

"For  what?"  Michel  was  suddenly  interested. 
"For  what,  Laura?    She  has  not  come  to  harm  with 
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.  .  .  with  this  boy?  Where  were  you?  What  were 
you  doing?" 

"Quoi  done!   What  do  I  care.    If  she  is  a  fool  .  . 

Laura's  callousness  revolted  him.    She  perceived  it. 

"Believe  me,  I  did  not  suspect,  Michel.  It  was  not 
this  boy.  It  was  another — Julien  Malenfant's  son, 
Fernand,  the  lawyer.  He  had  promised  to  marry  her. 
Then  she  went  with  this  Tremblay  a  few  times  and  once 
at  night  they  were  found  by  Vieille  M argot  in  front  of 
her  cottage.  The  lawyer  became  angry  or  so  pretended 
and  now  he  has  deserted  her.  Moreover  he  has  said,  a 
few  drunken  lies  about  what  she  was  to  him  and  insin- 
uated that  she  was  the  same  to  Tremblay.  Everyone 
sympathizes  with  him  and  Yvon  is  blamed  for  the 
estrangement." 

"Damn  the  lawyer!"  snapped  Michel.  And  his  head 
came  out  on  its  long  neck  from  the  fur  collar  much  like 
a  turtle's  would.    "He  shall  marry  her!" 

"Why  not  have  Yvon  marry  her?"  taunted  Laura. 

"I'd  sooner  see  her  dead  than  under  the  same  roof 
with  Guy  Tremblay  and  this  brat  of  his.  You  feel  the 
same.    Do  you  not?" 

"Certain!  But  this  Malenfant  is  hard  to  manage. 
I  had  a  hold  on  him.  Lent  him  money  to  invest  in  a 
law-partnership.  I  think  he  spent  some  of  it  in  buying 
contraband  from  Miquelon  and  smuggling  it  into  the 
provinces.  Anyway,  he  has  doubled  his  capital  and  has 
paid  me  back.  He  vows  he  will  never  marry  her.  I 
think  he  has  entangled  himself  with  some  fine  ladies  in 
Montreal  and  rather  considers  Hermance  beneath  him. 
He  has  Napoleonic  ideals,  this  lawyer." 

"We  will  talk  to  him,"  promised  Michel.  "You 
have  some  plans,  some  views  on  the  situation,  of  course?" 

"Of  course.  Together  we  can  work  out  something, 
chiefly  for  the  upset  of  that  blind  old  hypocrite.  But 
there  is  another  point.  You  recall  that  clownish 
fellow  who  came  here  some  months  back?  I  wrote  you 
of  him.  Long  Gabriel  he  is  called?  Bon!  He  has 
chosen  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Hermance.  And  he 
knows  more  than  I  like  to  think  of  my  years  in  Quebec. 
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He  knew  I  was  once  nurse  at  La  Maison  Alliers.  He 
spoke  of  Herminie.    You  recall?" 

"So?"  Michel  was  mildly  aroused.  I  cannot 
imagine  where  he  figures  in  our  affairs.  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  a  lunatic.  He  dressed  like  one, 
you  told  me." 

"He  is  no  fool,"  cautioned  Laura,  thereby  contra- 
dicting Guy's  estimate  of  Long  Gabriel.  "And  I  am 
wary  of  him.  There  is  your  demesne,  Monsieur  Me- 
lanson."  She  pointed  with  her  whip  to  Belliveau 
Farm  a  half  mile  distant  on  the  slope  of  the  valley. 
"We  shall  go  faster.    You  are  not  used  to  the  cold." 

Michel  retired  into  his  coat  collar  and  the  journey 
finished  in  silence.  .  ...  ,  , 

At  the  farm  Fernand  was  waiting  for  Laura.  Michel 
at  once  overawed  him;  Fernand  was  prone  to  cringe 
before  wealth.  Part  of  his  rage  against  Yvon  had  been 
the  result  of  a  besetting  idea  of  his  own  inferiority  in 
wealth  and  position  to  the  son  of  Guy  Tremblay,  whose 
lands  were  wide  and  possessions  vast. 

Michel  was  not  friendly  with  him.  He  suspected 
that  Laura  might  have  amused  herself  with  this  pretty- 
faced,  effeminate  youth.  Then  what  he  had  heard  of 
Fernand  had  not  tended  to  make  him  well  disposed 
towards  the  lawyer.  Laura,  however,  sought  to  ease 
the  situation  with  light  talk  until  dinner  was  ready. 
But  Michel,  aware  of  his  ascendancy,  contemptuous  of 
this  rustic  make-believe  of  a  fellow  whose  efforts  to 
play  the  man  of  the  world  amused  him,  did  not  beat 
about  the  bush.  . 

"You  were  affianced  to  the  young  Le  Brun,  the  girl 
who  stays  with  Phelonise?"  he  demanded.  And  paying 
no  attention  to  Fernand's  look  of  resentment  or  Laura's 
frown.  .  .  .  "Had  you  good  reason  for  casting  her  off? 
Did  you  make  sure  of  your  suspicions?  Don't  attempt 
any  pretence  with  me.  You  may  think  I  have  no  right 
to  question  you ;  but  I  can  show  you  that  it  is  for  your 
own  good."  .  t 

Laura  was  disturbed  as  much  as  Fernand.  Michel 
was  likely  to  spoil  things  with  his  blundering.    Why  had 
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he  not  showed  sense  enough  to  wait  until  they  could 
combine  their  wits?  She  noted  with  satisfaction  that 
Michel's  attack  had  knocked  the  wind  out  of  Fernand. 

"I  do  not  resent  your  question,"  said  Fernand.  He 
was  small.  He  felt  small  before  the  assurance  and 
travel-gained  poise  of  the  gaunt  Michel.  "I  rejected 
her  because  she  was  unfaithful.  She  ran  around  with 
another  man  while  I  was  away ;  even  while  I  was  here 
she  went  with  him." 

"That  is  a  common  thing  with  sweethearts  and 
wives,"  sneered  Michel  with  an  insinuation  that  made 
Fernand  look  guilty.  Laura,  composed,  mentally  cursed 
the  lawyer  for  a  self-conscious  donkey.  He  had  be- 
trayed her  and  himself  to  Michel  as  plainly  as  though 
he  had  kissed  her  there  and  then. 

"She  was  not  unfaithful  to  you?"  pursued  Michel. 
"You  did  not  too  hastily  condemn  her?  Suppose  she 
were  rich,  higher  up  than  ever  you  dreamed  .  .  .  would 
that  make  a  difference?" 

"Enough,  Michel!"  Laura  asserted  herself.  She 
would  not  let  him  go  further.  "It  is  time  for  dinner. 
You  can  discuss  this  again.  I  have  no  doubt  Monsieur 
Fernand  may  be  persuaded  to  be  reunited  to  Hermance. 
But  you  do  not  go  well  about  it." 

They  went  into  dinner.  The  discussion  was  not 
resumed.  Fernand  was  much  taken  with  what  Michel 
had  said.  Why  should  this  man — rich,  noted — show 
such  concern  in  his  affairs  and  the  girl's  unless  .  .  . 
His  heart  leaped  at  the  thought.  Perhaps  it  was 
Michel  who  provided  for  her.  Perhaps  her  care  was 
Michel's  charge.  If  so  .  .  .  His  avarice  glutted  itself 
with  dreams. 

Michel  studied  him  insolently  and  rightly  estimated 
him:  an  empty,  vacillating  combination  of  woman's 
deceit  and  soullessness,  that  went  with  the  girlish 
mouth  and  fine  eyebrows.  Woman's  traits  are  con- 
spicuous in  trousers. 

Fernand  left  shortly  after  dinner.  He  could  not 
talk  casually  with  Laura.    Michel  did  not  address  him 
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further;  but  gave  him  a  parting  advice  not  to  act  too 
hastily. 

Fernand  mooted  the  possibility  of  winning  Hermance 
to  him  once  more.  His  vanity  saw  nothing  unfeasible 
in  the  project.  She  would  be  glad  to  take  him  back. 
It  would  restore  the  good  name  she  had  forfeited.  She 
had,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  no  other  choice.  It  was  not 
in  him  to  realize  the  beauty  of  the  soul  he  had  played 
with.  He  did  not  know  that  her  trust  in  him  had  been 
absolute,  the  thought  of  betrayal  nil.  He  had  not  seen 
below  the  surface  of  their  love  nor  grasped  how  vital 
it  was  to  her.  But  he  himself  had  destroyed  its  bright- 
ness even  had  not  another  come  to  dim  it. 

A  light  burned  in  Phelonise's  cottage,  in  the  down- 
stairs room  where  he  had  spoken  to  her  and  heaped  her 
with  smirching  insult.  It  would  be  hard  to  go  to  her 
now.  He  would  be  forced  to  act  the  penitent,  be 
humble  and  plead  his  jealousy  of  Yvon  as  excuse  for  his 
conduct.  But  no.  He  would  not  go  now.  He  drove 
slowly  past  the  house.  Michel  had  cautioned  him  not 
to  act  too  hastily.  He  would  wait  until  Michel's  cards 
were  face-up  on  the  board.  He  would  find  out  who  she 
was  and  know  what  he  was  getting.  And  he  would 
have  her  back  if  he  so  desired.  The  thought  pleased 
him.  It  would  be  a  victory  over  Yvon.  He  hated  Yvon 
with  a  mean  little  hatred.  He  would  show  Yvon  that 
he  could  do  with  Hermance  just  what  he  pleased;  that 
he  could  strike  her  and  then  call  her  back  to  lick  his 
hand.  Ah  yes,  that  would  be  delightful.  He  knew 
she  had  never  been  unfaithful  to  him.  He  did  not 
believe  that  she  actually  preferred  Yvon  to  him  nor  yet 
that  Yvon  had  really  offered  her  marriage.  Why  should 
a  man  with  wealth  at  his  call  want  to  be  permanently 
tied  to  what  he,  with  nothing,  had  enjoyed  freely? 
His  vanity  would  not  let  him  think  that  she  could  take 
Yvon  in  preference  to  him. 

So  he  passed  her  door.  And  Hermance,  sitting  with 
Phelonise  by  the  stove,  heard  the  sound  of  the  bells. 
The  old  dame  heard,  too,  and  asked  the  girl  about  her  lover. 
Phelonise  had  as  yet  learned  none  of  the  talk  that  was 
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common  property  in  the  Four  Villages.  Illness  had 
kept  her  in  bed  most  of  the  time.  Hermance  for  once 
blessed  the  rhume  that  delayed  the  tide  of  sermonizing 
and  abuse  that  would  speedily  sweep  around  her  when 
the  old  woman  learned  what  was  said  of  her  charge. 
Though,  in  truth,  Hermance  was  too  despairing  to  care 
much  now  what  happened  to  her. 

4 4 My  lover?"  she  repeated.  "I  have  my  lover  no 
longer,  Phelonise." 

Phelonise  did  not  believe  her.  "Farceuse!"  said  she. 
"You  cannot  tell  me  dat  Tremblay,  le  p'tit  bonhomme, 
has  forsake  you.  I  know  men  well  enough  to  see  love 
in  dere  eyes.  An',  ma  foi,  he  could  not  help  to  love 
you,  pretty  one.  If  de  lawyer  has  gone  I  don'  regret 
dat.    You  will  have  one  better." 

Hermance  did  not  like  this.  She  knew  how  Yvon 
felt  towards  her;  certainly  she  did  not  want  him  to 
succeed  Fernand  as  her  lover.  What  could  he  feel  if  not 
distrust  and  contempt  for  a  girl  whose  name  was  on  every 
farm-hand's  lips,  spoken  with  fleering  eye  and  treated 
by  the  gatherers  at  the  crossroads  as  rakes  would  treat 
the  name  of  a  common  harlot?  Still  she  believed  that 
something  more  than  pity  had  brought  him  to  her. 
Had  he  not  asked  her  to  be  his  wife?  She  had  never 
dreamed  that  her  first  love  would  fall  to  this.  In  the 
days  since  Fernand's  accusation  her  heart  had  ached 
itself  into  dullness,  her  spirit  into  apathy.  From  her 
room  at  night  she  looked  across  the  marsh  and  saw 
a  gleam  in  the  high-flung  gables  of  the  Tremblay  place, 
his  home.  Perhaps  it  was  Yvon's  light.  And  in  her 
prayers  she  asked  a  God  who  did  not  accuse  her,  to  make 
him  happy,  to  give  her  the  strength  to  bear  her  shame 
bravely,  to  guide  her  out  of  the  shadows.  But  one  word, 
one  smile  from  Yvon,  one  glance  of  pity  had  been  such 
a  balm  to  her  suffering  as  a  God  who  listened  placidly 
did  not  afford  her. 

She  heard  the  bells  of  a  sleigh  go  past  the  door;  but 
gave  no  thought  to  Fernand.  She  fought  the  memory 
of  him  with  all  her  resolute  heart  and  knew  regret  not 
so  much  for  his  desertion  as  for  her  own  blindness  to  his 
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character.  The  coldness  of  eyes  that  had  been  friendly, 
the  silence  of  lips  that  had  greeted  her  warmly,  the 
sneers  of  girls  who  had  never  liked  her  .  .  .  these  were 
tokens  of  her  shame.  But  the  shame  was  not  hers;  it 
was  his,  only  his.  And  he  walked  amongst  them  as  one 
who  had  been  wronged,  and  deceived  in  her.  So  has  it 
always  been  with  men,  so  with  women.  For  one  no 
blame;  for  the  other  all. 

But  there  were  some  who  did  not  condone  Fernand's 
conduct.  He  had  arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  Leger's 
Corner,  when  in  the  darkness  his  horse  was  seized  by 
the  bridle  and  halted;  powerful  hands  reached  for  him 
and  fists  with  the  relentless  drive  of  pistons  buffeted 
him  when  he  was  dragged  from  the  sleigh.  He  fought 
with  the  coward's  fear-goaded  courage.  He  kicked  and 
bit,  he  cursed  and  screamed.  But  his  antagonist  seemed 
made  of  elusive  iron,  his  antagonist  spoke  never  a  word. 
His  terrible  bare-knuckled  fists  smashed  into  the  lawyer's 
face  and  blood  blinded  him  more  than  the  night.  He 
cried  for  mercy  and  got  it  with  a  parting  kick.  Bleeding 
and  humiliated,  he  crawled  back  into  the  sleigh ^  and 
lashed  the  horse  on  to  his  home  a  mile  above  Leger's. 

So  sudden  and  violent  had  been  the  attack  that  he 
could  give  no  thought  to  who  it  was  that  assailed  him. 
The  man  had  given  no  sign,  done  nothing  to  disclose 
himself.  But  there  was  only  one  to  whom  Fernand  could 
attribute  the  outrage.  And  he  cursed  Yvon  and  vowed 
to  make  him  pay  for  it  a  thousand  times. 

The  next  day  throughout  the  Valley  it  was  known 
that  Fernand  Malenfant  had  been  set  upon  and  cruelly 
beaten.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  it  with  exaggerated 
details  of  a  bludgeon  descending  on  him  suddenly  from 
behind  and  of  feet  that  fought  as  well  as  hands.  Men 
who  had  seen  Yvon  at  work  in  the  hay-mow  were  ready 
to  believe  him  possessed  of  the  power  to  do  it,  and  of 
the  will  to  batter  Fernand's  face  into  the  bruised  and 
puffed  condition  they  saw.  But  Yvon,  when  he  heard 
of  it  through  Gregoire,  said  nothing.  His  guilt  was 
taken  for  granted  and  while  some  laughed  at  Fernand 
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none  could  say  that  Yvon  had  done  right.  He  shared 
the  odium  that  surrounded  Hermance  and  those  who 
had  questioned  his  sin  with  her  were  now  sure  that  he 
had  been  her  lover  and  the  cause  of  Fernand's  rejecting 
her.  Certainly  a  brutal  attack  onFernand  had  helped 
neither  her  cause  nor  his  own. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 


THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  STAGE 

O-NIGHT,  amice,  if  you  would  have  rare  sport 
you  will  come  with  me  to  the  whist-party, 
musicale  and  conversazione  at  Saint-Joseph. 
As  the  posters  say,  it  is  1  Donne  par  le  cercle  de  la  jeunesse 
Acadienne.'  But  if  there  is  any  youth  in  it  under  forty 
years,  may  Ananias  yield  me  place.  What  say  you, 
Yvon?  Will  you  come?  Your  father  will  not  miss  you 
for  an  evening." 

It  was  Long  Gabriel  who  put  forth  this  glittering 
invitation  to  Yvon.  They  had  met  in  the  hills  where 
their  snowshoe  trails  had  crossed  once  and  led  back  to 
each  other.  Now  they  stood  at  the  gate  of  the  Trem- 
blay  place  while  Yvon,  who  had  at  last  learned  to  like 
the  unlikeable,  was  filling  his  pipe  with  Long  Gabriel's 
tobacco,  le  bon  tabac  canadien,  of  the  texture  and  smell 
of  rubber — old  rubber.  Gros  Jean  had  dug  for  himself 
a  deep  trough  in  the  snow  and  slept  warmly. 

"I  hesitate,"  said  Yvon,  returning  the  leather  to- 
bacco-bag to  his  companion.  ''You  may  have  heard 
some  whisperings  of  events  in  this  calm,  unruffled  spot. 
You  know,  coming  here  first  I  was  ready  to  believe  that 
Grey  in  his  Elegy,  which  is  as  fair  a  poem,  you  will 
grant  me,  as  ever  we  had  in  French,  had  painted  no 
quieter  spot  than  this.  It  seemed  a  place  where  people 
were  born,  lived  ignorant  of  strife — emotional  or  real — 
and  died  as  old  plants  when  their  span  was  over.  My 
father  laughed  at  me.  You,  too,  would  have  laughed, 
Long  Gabriel.    For  what  have  I  found?" 

"You  have  found  sin,  you  have  seen  treachery,  vice, 
shame.  They  are  worse  than  in  the  busy  places  of  the 
world.  Here  one  has  more  time  for  introspection. 
Here  the  fornicator  has  the  leisure  to  examine  every 
dark-gleaming  facet  of  his  lust,  leisure  to  revel  in  it, 
longer  hours  to  indulge  it.   Here  virtue  has  a  greater 
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fall  since  it  topples  from  a  higher  innocence.  Betrayal 
of  a  woman's  trust  has  consequences  more  wide  because 
all  are  ready  to  see,  to  discuss  and  condemn.  You  have 
found  life  more  raw,  you  have  touched  deeper  places, 
you  see  sin  more  seriously,  you  feel  more  strongly. 
Have  I  spoken  truth?" 

"You  have  spoken  for  me.  And  to  come  to  the 
instance  of  it:  you  have  heard  what  is  said  of  her,  of 
the  girl  you  asked  me  to  love?  Do  you  think  that  my 
attention  to  her  brought  about  the  wretched  condition 
that  now  exists  and  separated  her  from  her  lover?" 

11  Jamais!  His  blaming  you  is  a  little  lawyer's  trick, 
an  excuse  to  free  himself  from  the  obligation  he  was  under 
to  marry  her.  I  fear  there  is  truth  in  what  the  gossips 
say.  I  met  her  once  and  she  feared  to  speak  to  me. 
She  would  not  talk  of  him.  And  I,  seeing  how  distaste- 
ful it  was  to  her,  could  not  press  her.  But  if  it  is  a  serious 
betrayal  he  shall  be  made  to  suffer.  I  could  tear  his 
weak  carcass  into  shreds.  He  has  made  her  miserable, 
who  surely  deserved  only  true  love  and  tenderness. 
And  she  is  friendless.  None  will  come  forward  to  protect 
her.    I  cannot  protect  her ;  but  avenge  her  I  can . ' ' 

"She  does  not  wish  to  be  avenged.  She  is  above 
that.  She  is  above  him;  so  far  that  I  wonder  at  her 
for  ever  falling  to  his  level.  I  would  protect  her;  but 
she  seeks  protection  no  more  than  she  does  revenge. 
She  is  brave.  She  has  a  woman's  heart  and  a  woman's 
courage." 

"But  what  is  to  become  of  her?  In  your  world,  the 
world  that  was  once  mine,  she  could  live  down  her  sin. 
It  could  be,  if  not  forgiven,  at  least  forgotten.  But  here! 
To  her  grave,  yes,  to  the  very  rattling  of  the  clay  upon 
her  coffin,  shame  will  follow  her  and  shame  will  roost 
like  a  carrion-crow  upon  the  very  cross  that  sanctifies 
her  resting-place.  That  is  inevitable.  If  she  were 
rich  not  poor,  great  not  obscure,  her  sin  would  be 
admired  and  they  would  look  upon  her  with  awe  as  one 
who  is  fearless  of  their  laws  and  dares  to  rise  above  them. 
Now  they  cannot  paint  her  shame  too  dark  or  grind  her 
deep  enough  into  the  slough." 
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"We  can  only  wait,"  said  Yvon,  unwilling  to  tell 
Long  Gabriel  of  his  own  hopes  and  the  sanctuary  he 
had  offered  her.  "You  and  I  at  least  can  be  her  pro- 
tectors; you,  I  am  sure,  love  her  as  I." 

"I  love  her  with  a  love  different  from  yours,  Yvon. 
But  I  love  her  none  the  less.  And  now,  again,  will  you 
come  to-night  to  the  assembly?" 

"Yes.  I  will  come.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  my  being 
present.  But  I  am  curious  to  go  among  them  and  I 
would  not  have  them  think  that  I  feel  fear  when  it  is 
only  contempt  that  moves  me." 

"At  seven  I  shall  wait  for  you  by  the  bridge.  Now  I 
must  return  to  my  cabin.  Reveille-toi,  Gros  Jean. 
En  MarcheF1  He  strode  off  with  the  dog  trotting  stolidly 
beside  his  snowshoes.  And  Yvon  waited  for  that  wave 
of  the  hand  which  was  always  his  farewell. 

Yvon  walked  slowly  up  the  drive.  Long  Gabriel's 
interest  in  Hermance  puzzled  him,  as  it  had  bothered 
Laura.  He  scouted  the  possibility  that  Long  Gabriel 
knew  the  mystery  of  her  parentage.  Yet,  he  felt  sure 
the  vagabond's  anxiety  for  her  had  not  sprung  from 
ordinary  friendship  or  liking.  Long  Gabriel's  life  re- 
mained as  secret  to  Yvon  as  it  had  been  at  first.  The 
man  was  a  supreme  philosopher.  His  knowledge  of 
books  and  men,  of  thought  and  theory,  dwarfed  that  of 
the  best  minds  Yvon  had  met  in  the  universities.  It 
was  superior  to  most,  for  it  was  tinctured  with  no  little 
poetry  and  a  great  deal  of  art.  Beneath  his  grandilo- 
quent way  of  speech  and  bizarre  habits  of  life  there  was 
a  solid  matrix  of  real  character,  that  Yvon  suspected 
was  woven  of  sorrow  and  disillusion.  But  who  would 
ever  penetrate  to  that  depth  or  what  would  ever  reveal  it? 

After  dinner  he  left  Guy  quarreling  with  the  Bible 
and  proving  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  deluge  had 
been  merely  the  inundation  of  the  Mediterranean  valley 
by  the  Atlantic  through  the  passage  at  Gibraltar,  accom- 
panied by  severe  rains.  At  the  bridge  Long  Gabriel 
was  waiting.  His  costume  was  startlingly  in  contrast 
to  his  habitual  odd  raiment.  His  coat  was  of  splendid 
raccoon  fur,  his  hat  of  fine  grey  felt.  There  was  no  less 
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gentility  about  him  than  about  Yvon.  He  looked  now 
the  gentleman  he  was.  Nor  did  he  make  any  reference 
to  the  transformation. 

The  snow-road  was  good  as  a  Roman  via.  The  cold, 
crisp  air  of  evening  made  steps  strong  and  light.  They 
walked  the  three  miles  to  Saint-Joseph  past  quiet  farm 
houses  with  noisy  watchdogs  and  lights  that  gleamed 
warmly  out  upon  the  snow.  Yvon  wondered  more 
about  his  friend.  There  is  something  that  appeals  to 
one  about  a  homeless,  lonely  man,  whether  he  be  vaga- 
bond or  prince.  About  Long  Gabriel  there  was  some- 
thing of  both;  but  there  came  from  him  no  word  ol 
what  he  had  been,  of  who  had  known  him  and  who 
loved  him. 

He  talked  mostly  of  books,  of  the  vagaries  of  politics 
and  the  absurdity  of  politicians. 

"People  are  not  made  to  govern,"  he  said.  "They 
are  made  to  be  governed.  The  great  nation  of  the 
future  will  be  that  which  produces  a  man  strong  enough 
to  hold  every  rein  of  power  in  his  own  two  hands,  who 
will  not  conciliate  but  command,  who  will  not  temporise 
but  act.  Since  Rome  no  nation  has  been  great  because 
the  men  of  greatness  have  been  lacking.  Once  Napoleon 
flashed.  He  was  an  anachronism,  and  in  his  age  he 
was  unique.  Rome  would  have  had  a  dozen  strong 
enough  to  take  the  lines  he  dropped ;  France  had  none. 
But  others  will  come.  Not  in  your  cold  snow-bound 
North.  It  will  produce  strong  peoples;  but  few  men  of 
outstanding  greatness.  Amongst  the  old  nations  and, 
I  dare  to  prophesy,  at  Rome,  will  power  reside." 

"You  hope  for  a  return  of  pure  military  supremacy?" 

"I  do  not  hope  for  it.  It  is  not  to  be  otherwise. 
There  is  no  supremacy  without  arms." 

"And  thus  you  contradict  the  thousands  who  lose 
sleep  for  the  peace  of  the  world  through  mediation  and 
judgment." 

" Sapientiae  voces!  Words  of  wisdom  are  wasted. 
The  world  is  the  same  world  and  if  peoples  evolve  wings, 
minds  do  not.  We  think  in  the  same  terms  funda- 
mentally as  did  the  cave-dweller  or  the  arboreal  an- 
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thropos.  The  essence  of  us  is  immutable.  And  we  fight 
always,  in  ourselves  and  out  of  us.    It  is  our  constituted 

nature."  ,    .     ,  .    ,,  ,      ,  \ 

"You  descend  from  the  prophetic  plain,  laughed 
Yvon.  "But  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  who  takes  the 
world  as  it  is,  hopes  for  no  Utopia  and  seems  content  to 
make  the  best  of  it."  . 

"As  philosophers  we  investigate  the  prime  causes  ot 
things.  When  we  have  found  them  we  may  build 
reason  on  them.  But  we  can  build  only  on  fact.  Houses 
of  cards  are  those  which  rest  on  hypotheses." 

"Which  says  exactly  nothing,"  discouraged  Yvon.^ 
"Which  affects  you,  me  and  the  world  about  us  in 
absolutely  no  degree,"  said  Long  Gabriel.  "Fields 
would  be  as  green  and  snow  as  white  if  this  earth  were 
innocent  of  mankind's  presence  and  unafflicted  by  his 
perpetual  prying  and  seeking.  We  are  not  essential  to 
it  nor  do  we  feel  it  essential  to  us.  I  think  it  was  made 
for  the  cows,  the  crows  and  the  codfish  and  we  are 
accidental  interlopers,  strange  to  them  as  they  would 
be  to  us  in  the  land  where  we  belong." 
"Which  is?" 

"Mehercule!  Were  I  to  tell  you,  the  world  for  us 
would  end.  So  I  shall  keep  it  secret.  ^  Let  us  on  to  the 
abode  of  song  and  snow-bound  mirth." 

The  Salle  d'Assomption,  into  which  for  the  unpre- 
tentious sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  Yvon  and  Long 
Gabriel  were  admitted,  was  a  smoky,  board-walled  den 
illuminated  by  a  half-dozen  oil-lamps.  These  were 
dimmed  by  grimy  reflectors  that  may  once  have  shed 
light  from  the  walls.  Board  tables  of  promiscuous  de- 
sign, high,  low,  gate-legged  and  three-legged,  were  sur- 
rounded by  chairs  of  rigid  uniformity,  already  occupied 
by  as  motley  a  gathering  as  ever  assembled  outside  of  a 
Cossack  village. 

The  great  red  head  of  Gregoire  flamed  above  the  rest. 
His  big  voice  boomed  a  louder  "  Piques!  Diamante!" 
than  any  other,  his  huge  fist  pounded  his  cards  on  the 
table  with  shivering  thumps.  He  smiled  in  triumph  at 
a  little  wizened  girl  who  played  partner  with  him.  He 
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looked  with  scorn  at  a  doughty  opponent,  Albenie  Guay, 
blacksmith  of  Leger's  Corner,  who  played  indifferently 
with  his  wife. 

Farmer  boys  stayed  bashfully  in  the  rear  of  the  hall, 
resisting  the  pleas  of  the  hunch-backed  master  of 
ceremonies,  Gil  Gallant,  to  come  forward  and  fill  up 
tables  with  the  girls  who  waited  for  them  and  indulged 
in  hysterical  giggling  and  much  arranging  of  collars 
and  coiffures.  Old  men  played  sedately,  with  ponderous 
movings  of  pipes  and  glacier-like  shif tings  of  tobacco 
cuds. 

In  one  corner  a  square  piano  with  half  its  ivories 
knocked  from  the  keys  and  most  of  the  varnish  scraped 
from  its  bandy  legs  was  monopolized  by  a  long-nosed, 
chinless,  female  person  who  seemed  to  have  a  spite 
against  it,  so  thunderously  did  she  pound  the  tinny 
chords.  An  insane-looking  Indian  with  a  fiddle  played 
independently  and  for  percussions  an  anaemic, 
bespectacled  youth  thumped  a  one-sided  drum  and 
clanged  away  at  a  cymbal  with  a  toe-clapper. 

If  the  object  of  this  enthusiastic  band  was  noise,  it 
was  well  achieved. 

The  advent  of  Yvon  and  Long  Gabriel  brought  from 
the  assembled  players  at  whist  a  display  of  rude  curi- 
osity. It  was  the  first  time  Yvon  had  appeared  at  any 
of  the  parish  gatherings.  And  it  was  unprecedented 
for  Long  Gabriel  to  wear  a  suit  of  fine  black  serge,  under 
a  grand  raccoon  coat,  to  sport  a  silk  tie  and  shiny  shoes. 
Cards  suffered  while  the  newcomers  were  scrutinized 
and  discussed;  but  attention  was  soon  shifted  from 
them  to  Fernand  Malenfant  whose  face,  still  disfigured, 
at  once  recalled  to  the  few  who  had  forgotten  the 
supposed  quarrel  between  him  and  Yvon. 

The  officious  Gil,who  handled  his  hump  with  splendid 
and  admirable  grace,  hustled  Yvon  and  Long  Gabriel 
to  a  table  where  they  played  very  pleasantly  with  a  fat 
Bourgeois  who  sold  insurance,  and  his  fat  wife  who 
probably  told  him  how  to  do  it,  since  she  told  him 
everything  else,  not  excepting  what  cards  made  the  most 
appropriate  leads.  She  cheated  gloriously  and  furnished 
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much  amusement  to  Yvon  until  Long  Gabriel  began  to 
manipulate  the  cards  with  professional  skill,  dealing 
Yvon  such  hands  as  never  occur  more  than  a  rare  once 
of  an  evening.  Yvon  was  a  little  afraid  lest  their 
worthy  opponents  would  suspect;  but  his  kicks  under 
the  table  drew  only  a  pied-piperish  smile  from  his 
partner  and  a  delicate  word  of  compliment  on  the 
excellence  of  the  game.  Play  was  soon  suspended, 
however,  by  an  incident  as  strange  as  it  was  untoward. 

The  orchestra  played  incessantly  and,  as  Long  Gabriel 
said,  infernally.  Near  it,  like  a  moth  drawn  to  the  luring 
candle-flame  in  the  church  on  summer  nights,  hovered 
Moise  with  his  hand  held  suspiciously  inside  his  surtout 
like  Napoleon's  in  the  pictures  of  that  illustrious  man. 
Moise  reacted  to  music  in  the  most  startling  way. 
When  the  orchestra  was  fortified  by  the  additional  cat- 
gut strength  of  Alaric  Bourgeois,  a  drunken  fiddler 
intimate  with  both  Hippolyte  and  Moise,  who  vied  with 
the  wild-eyed  savage  for  honours,  Moise  could  no  longer 
resist.  Someone  in  the  musical  group  was  playing  Vive 
la  Canadienne.  It  may  have  been  the  Indian,  the  long- 
nosed,  chinless  pianiste,  or  Alaric.  None  could  tell, 
since  the  boy  with  the  drum  hammered  with  fiend-like 
frenzy  and  stamped  his  foot  like  a  run-away  piston. 

Moise  was  very  fond  of  that  tune.  It  was  indeed 
first  in  his  own  repertoire.  His  hand  emerged  with  the 
flute  and  instantly  piano,  fiddles  and  drum  were  thrown 
into  still  worse  confusion  by  a  horrific  screeching  far 
off-key;  while  Moise,  eyes  shut  in  artistic  abandonment, 
blew  away  like  a  bellows  or  a  Scotchman  playing  the 
pipes  on  a  wager,  with  many  trills,  turns  and  quavers. 

The  Indian  at  once  desisted.  His  face,  when  he 
was  not  fiddling,  did  not  look  quite  so  maniacal.  The 
damsel  at  the  piano  stopped  with  arms  akimbo.  Alaric 
and  the  drummer  continued  for  a  while;  but  they,  too, 
became  disgruntled  and  Moise  was  left  alone. 

The  inspired  flutist  played  on  in  enraptured  ecstasy 
while  everyone  else  suffered  from  the  ear-splitting  noise. 
The  hunch-back  scampered  over  to  Moise,  pulled  the 
flute  from  his  lips  and  was  rebuked  with  a  crack  on  the 
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hump  from  the  old  man's  fist  that  should  have  debossed 
him  there  and  then;  but  only  enraged  him  so  that  he 
fell  upon  Moise  and  would  most  certainly  have  slain 
him  had  not  Gregoire's  sturdy  claws  descended  on  the 
pair.  The  hunch-back  was  picked  up  and  perched,  still 
spitting  like  a  deranged  tomcat,  on  top  of  the  piano. 
Moise  tucked  his  flute  away  and  departed  with  many 
imprecations  amid  the  jeers  of  Hippolyte  Cujeau  and  a 
half-dozen  cronies  who  lined  the  smoky  avenue  to  the 
door. 

After  this  it  was  thought  best  to  serve  refreshments. 
The  hunch-back  climbed  up  on  a  stage  against  the  wall 
and  began  an  endless  speech  about  esprit  de  corps  and 
force  morale.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to  him.  Pou- 
tine  rdpee  and  execrable  birch-beer  were  passed  around 
and  the  wildly-gesturing  Gil  was  soon  drowned  out  and 
discouraged  by  the  noisy  consumption  of  the  food  and 
noisier  comments  on  its  qualities. 

Yvon  had  discovered  earlier  in  the  evening  that  he 
was  an  object  of  study  from  a  man  who  sat  with  Laura 
Melanson  at  a  distant  table.  His  scrutiny,  which  had 
in  it  a  great  display  of  supercilious  curiosity,  was  annoy- 
ing.   Long  Gabriel  shared  it  and  marked  it  likewise. 

'That  is  Michel,  Laura's  prodigal  husband,"  he  re- 
marked, much  to  the  horror  of  the  insurance-agent  and 
his  wife.  They,  like  all  the  rest,  regarded  the  Melansons 
with  humble  reverence. 

Once  Yvon  saw  Fernand  walk  over  to  the  table  where 
Michel  and  Laura  were  sitting.  He  spoke  to  Laura. 
Michel  paid  him  no  attention;  but  glanced  challeng- 
ingly  at  Yvon.  Fernand  looked  over,  too,  with  a  scowl 
that  made  his  sentiment  obvious.  He  was  fond  of  liquor 
and  his  courage  now  was  falsely  high. 

In  the  rear  of  the  hall  some  hoydens  had  urged  him 
to  be  revenged  upon  his  enemy.  Attention  was  called 
to  his  marred  beauty  and  puffy  eyes.  Yvon,  they  told 
him,  had  taken  his  woman  away  and  made  a  fool  of  him. 
They  said  he  was  afraid  of  Yvon,  and  sought  to  bring 
about  a  fight. 

The  hunch-back  tried  in  vain  to  still  them.  They 
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were  bent  on  horse-play  and  would  not  desist  until 
something  was  done  to  gratify  them. 

Fernand  was  not  loath  to  fight.  He  walked  back  to 
the  rear  and  listened  to  more  of  their  exhortations. 
He  was  sure  it  was  Yvon  who  had  manhandled  him 
once.  He  was  still  sore  in  many  spots  from  the  thrashing. 
But  here  his  friends  were  around  him,  Yvon  would  be 
afraid  to  assault  him.  He  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
to  insult  his  enemy  and  humiliate  him  before  the  people. 

Long  Gabriel  was  sooner  aware  of  this  design  than 
was  Yvon.  In  the  general  conversation  that  followed 
the  refreshments,  Fernand  was  drunkenly  loud.  He  was 
saying  disagreeable  things  about  interlopers,  purse-proud 
Yankees,  trouble-raisers  and  the  like ;  while  the  assembled 
bumpkins  applauded.  . 

Yvon  made  no  sign;   but  Long  Gabriel  saw  his 
knuckles  whiten  and  his  body  stiffen  with  anger. 

"And  he  does  not  mean  anything  to  her,"  Fernand 
shouted.  "1*11  have  her  back  when  I  want  her.  I 
could  have  her  back  to-night 

Yvon  was  on  his  feet;  but  Long  Gabriel  was  across 
the  room  in  a  half-dozen  strides  that  upset  tables,  chairs 
and  occupants.  His  hand  closed  about  the  braggart  s 
neck  He  lifted  him  by  collar  and  trouser  seat  and 
dragged  him  to  the  platform.  He  held  him  up  before 
the  crowd  with  a  single  hand  and  slapped  his  face  hard 
and  often.  u. 

"You  are  not  men  and  women  who  listen  to  tms 
drunken  fool,"  said  Long  Gabriel  to  them.  He  held 
Fernand  helpless  and  shook  him  when  he  struggled. 
"You  should  hang  him  to  the  nearest  tree.  I  will  not 
listen  to  him.  Once  before  I  served  him  like  this  and 
again  I  will  do  it  if  he  will  not  curb  his  tongue."  He 
dropped  Fernand  like  a  sack  of  oats  in  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  leaped  down  and,  taking  Yvon  by  the  arm,  walked 
like  a  conqueror  through  their  midst  to  where  the 
obsequious  hunch-back  held  out  their  coats  and  hats 
They  left  the  hall  just  as  the  dishevelled  lawyer  picked 
himself  from  the  rough  dusty  boards.  No  word,  either 
of  praise  or  of  blame,  went  with  them. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


A  NEW  PROPOSAL 

FERNAND'S  wretched  conduct  at  the  whist-party 
had  reacted  on  others  as  unpleasantly  as  it  had  on 
Long  Gabriel  and  Yvon.  Laura  and  Michel  heard 
with  pleasure  his  ranting  against  Yvon.  They,  too, 
would  have  been  glad  to  see  Guy  Tremblay  humiliated 
through  his  son,  and  Laura  had  helped  Fernand's  ire  by 
saying  "He  does  not  seem  to  worry  about  you.  He  is 
ignoring  you  as  though  he  were  unconscious  of  your 
existence."  But  when  the  lawyer  began  to  talk  about 
the  girl  he  had  wronged,  to  bring  her  fame  into  a  public 
gathering,  to  boast  of  his  power  over  her  young  heart, 
they  flared  up  against  him.  Laura  damned  him; 
cursing  was  not  the  slightest  of  her  accomplishments. 
And  Michel  longed  to  be  in  Long  Gabriel's  shoes  when 
the  tall  man  started  to  knock  the  insolence  out  of 
Fernand. 

"Is  that  the  man  she  gave  herself  to?"  asked  Michel 
when  they  had  left  the  hall.  "A  loud-mouthed,  helpless 
clown  who  is  buffeted  and  slapped  wherever  he  turns? 
She  put  her  honour  in  good  keeping.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
child.  She  is  ashamed  to  show  her  face.  Look.  There 
is  no  light  in  the  cottage."  They  drove  down  the 
village  street.  In  other  houses  the  lights  still  gleamed; 
but  the  little  white  dwelling  of  Phelonise  was  dark  and 
desolate.  "I  went  there  yesterday,"  continued  Michel, 
"but  she  would  not  see  me.  She  was  ill,  Phelonise  said ; 
and  I  did  not  doubt.  Laura,  Laura,  where  were  you  to 
permit  this  folly?" 

"Oh,  do  not  ask  me!  Saint  pit  el  You  are  more 
concerned  over  her  than  I  am.  I  sometimes  wonder 
if  .  .  ." 

"You  need  not.  But  who  could  help  loving  her  and 
regretting  the  ruin  she  has  brought  upon  her!  No.  It 
is  this  fellow,  this  lawyer,  who  has  done  it.    Perhaps  we 
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can  straighten  him  out.  To-morrow  I  will  talk  to  him 
and  try  to  drive  wisdom  into  his  empty  skull.  There  is 
a  manliness  and  strength  about  Tremblay's  boy  that 
Fernand  will  never  have.  If  it  were  not  for  Guy,  I  could 
wish  that  he  might  have  her.  He  would  have  killed 
your  Fernand  had  not  the  long  fellow  been  first  to  ad- 
minister the  excellent  spanking.  It  seemed  so  well 
suited  to  the  one  who  received  it.  He  squirmed  like  a 
dirty -souled  urchin  suffering  for  his  misdeeds." 

Laura  said  nothing.  Michel,  since  his  return,  had 
mastered  her.  She  no  longer  dominated  him.  Her 
ascendancy,  once  so  marked,  had  vanished.  He  ignored 
her  or  confidently  assumed  the  lead  and,  wonderingly, 
she  followed  him.  In  their  early  years  he  had  been  a 
puppet.  She  had  made  a  great  man  of  him  by  pulling 
many  strings.  But  she  saw  that  she  had  made  a  Frank- 
enstein for  herself.  The  puppet  had  broken  from  its 
strings.  It  was  stronger  than  she.  Michel  delighted  in 
abusing  Fernand  in  her  presence.  He  did  not  doubt  that 
more  than  friendship  had  existed  between  Fernand  and 
his  wife.  The  thought  did  not  disturb  him;  what  he 
felt  for  Laura  was  not  love.  Their  affection  had  always 
been  a  sort  of  casual  affair. 

The  next  morning  he  sent  for  Fernand  and  spoke  with 
him  alone.  Laura,  to  her  chagrin,  he  excluded  from  the 
conference.  ,  1 

"You  cannot  talk  to  him"  sad  Michel  when  she 
objected.  He  looked  at  her  with  Frankenstein-like  eye. 
"You  are  a  woman;  there  is  too  much  woman  in  the 
fellow  for  you  to  frighten  him.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you 
that  there  are  several  things  we  could  do?  The  farm 
on  which  old  Malenfant  lives  is  the  property  entire  of 
Michel  Melanson.  Why,  I  can  take  the  roof  over  his 
head  to-morrow  and  leave  him  with  nothing.  That  will 
make  the  lawyer  move  if  I  fail  to  persuade  him  otherwise. 
But  there  are  stronger  cards,  Laura.  You  know  there 
are  stronger  cards,  ma  chere.  And  one  mention  of  their 
nature  will  suffice." 

"Prenez  garde,  mon  ami.  Be  wary  how  you  show 
your  cards.    The  lawyer  is  not  all  fool,  however  much 
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his  actions  may  seem  to  show  that  he  is.  He  out- 
juggled  me  on  the  loan  I  made  him;  he  may  trick  you 
and  make  capital  of  what  you  tell  him." 

"Trust  me.  I  shall  twine  hi  11  around  my  finger. 
I  will  see  that  he  marries  her,  since  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  in  all  but  name  she  is  his  wife." 

Fernand  presented  himself  shamefacedly  before  Michel , 
but,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  Michel  did  not  at  once 
allude  to  the  previous  night.  The  fact  that  Michel  had 
witnessed  his  second  thrashing  put  Fernand  at  a  dis- 
advantage which  Michel  was  not  slow  to  perceive. 
Michel  sat  him  where  the  morning  sunlight  was  in  his 
face  and  watched  him  through  slits  of  eyes  like  a  long, 
slat-sided  cat  in  front  of  a  paralyzed  sparrow. 

"I  once  suggested  to  you,"  began  Michel,  admiring 
his  white  fingers,  "That  it  might  be  to  your  advantage  to 
marry  this  girl  whom  you  have  thought  it  politic  to 
play  with  and  then  reject.  You  may  be  aware  from  your 
intimacy  with  her  that  she  has  friends.  She  has. 
They  are  powerful  friends  .  .  .  relatives.  They  are 
rich  and  she,  too,  will  be  rich.  Now  why  not  be  lord  of 
her  wealth?" 

"How  am  I  to  know  that  you  speak  truth?"  asked 
Fernand  weakly.  He  was  enthralled  at  the  vista  that 
Michel's  words  opened  for  him.  His  doubt  was  only 
pretended.  Wisely  enough,  he  figured  that  it  could  be 
of  no  advantage  to  Michel  to  lie  to  him.  Michel  hit  on 
the  same  idea. 

"Truth?  Of  course  I  speak  truth.  Don't  be  a  fool! 
Why  should  I  lie  to  you?  The  girl  will  one  day  come 
into  more  money  than  you  could  make  in  several  life- 
times .  .  .  Have  a  cigarette?  No?  Don't  go  in  for 
dissipation,  eh?  ...  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  exagger- 
ating. If  you  do  not  marry  her,  some  one  else  will." 
Michel  sent  exactly  five  smoke  rings  chasing  one  another 
into  the  purple  drapery  of  the  studio  door.  "It  may  be, 
it  probably  will  be,  Guy  Tremblay's  son.  I  do  not 
want  that.  We  have  no  love  for  Guy  Tremblay;  little 
for  his  son.    I  tell  you  this  that  you  may  know  you  will 
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be  marrying  something  more  than  a  nameless  country 
girl." 

"But  what  is  her  name? 

Michel,  designedly  or  not,  blew  smoke  in  Fernand's 
face.  "When  she  has  yours  it  will  not  matter,"  he 
returned  evasively.  "But  it  will  be  known  in  good  time. 
The  tall  man  is  much  concerned  with  her.  You  have 
noticed  the  richness  of  his  dress.    He  is  a  gentleman." 

"He  is  .  .  ." 

"Ah  yes,  I  see.  You  do  not  like  him.  I  can  assure 
you,  too,  that  he  will  not  like  to  have  her  married  to 
you.    But  he  will  not  be  able  to  help  it.   She  needs  you." 

Wealth  and  the  allurement  of  spiting  all  his  enemies, 
appealed  to  Fernand.  He  did  not  question  Michel 
further. 

"I  will  go  to  her  to-day,  at  once.  I  promise  you  we 
shall  be  married  soon.  I  can  rely  on  your  information 
being  sure?" 

"I  could  not  deceive  you  in  that.  She  is  all  that  I 
have  said,  and  more.  Also,  you  will  be  widely  com- 
mended for  your  magnanimity  in  marrying  her;  though 
surely  no  one  believes  that  she  was  untrue  to  you. 
Certainly  none  who  know  her  would  ever  think  her 
capable  of  duplicity.  I  would  as  soon  suspect  my 
beloved  wife.  Did  you  really  believe  that  she  sinned 
against  your  trust?" 

The  thrust  at  him  and  Laura  upset  Fernand.  Since 
it  was  he  who  had  first  sowed  the  falsehoods  about  her 
he  was  quick  to  say  that  he  had  perhaps  been  deceived . 

"Well,  act  quickly,"  urged  Michel.  "She  is  a  prize 
you  must  not  let  slip.    You  are  sure  you  can  win  her?" 

Fernand  smirked  with  such  vanity  that  Michel  longed 
to  slap  his  face  as  Long  Gabriel  had  done. 

"Win  her?  I  have  won  her  long  ago.  I  have  never 
lost  her;  only  when  I  chose  to  do  so.  Have  no  fears  of 
that.    I  have  none." 

Michel  with  a  smile  watched  him  go.  The  victory 
had  been  his  without  a  fight.  One  mention  of  money, 
of  revenge,  to  this  petty  soul  was  sufficient  to  sway  him. 
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There  had  been  no  need  of  harsher  methods  and  he  had 
told  virtually  nothing. 

Despite  his  boast,  Fernand  was  slow  getting  from  his 
sleigh  in  front  of  the  cottage  where  she  dwelt.  Michel's 
words  had  brought  conviction.  He  was  as  eager  now 
to  have  her  back  as  he  had  once  been  anxious  to  be  free 
of  her. 

He  knocked  boldly.  He  was  far  from  feeling  bold. 
He  tried  to  think  of  what  he  would  say  to  her.  It  was 
her  voice  that  bade  him  enter.  It  was  she  who  rose 
defiant,  outraged,  from  the  couch  by  the  fire  to  face  him 
as  she  had  on  the  night  he  had  reviled  her. 

He  smiled  inanely.  He  was  playing  a  part  again. 
And  even  to  himself  it  was  a  question  whether  this 
second  one  was  not  more  base  than  the  first.  He  must 
act  the  lover  when  he  felt  no  real  love,  just  as  he  had 
acted  the  deceived  when  there  had  been  no  deceiving. 

"What  brings  you  here?"  she  asked.  The  white  of 
her  cheeks  and  the  shadows  beneath  her  eyes  frightened 
him.  She  looked  at  him  so  unwaveringly,  as  though  in 
the  crucible  of  her  fathomless  eyes  his  soul  was  melted 
and  tested  .  .  .  and  found  of  dross. 

"I  have  come  to  ask  for  your  love  ...  to  ask  you 
to  marry  me,"  he  blurted,  seeking  to  look  penitent;  but 
feeling  magnanimous. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment.  He  suddenly  felt  like 
a  man  who,  thinking  he  addresses  himself  to  a  human 
being,  all  at  once  finds  that  he  has  been  talking  to  a 
statue:  so  remote  did  she  seem. 

"You  do  not  love  me.  I  do  not  trust  you.  And  I 
despise  you!  Why  do  you  wish  to  marry  me?  What 
new  game  is  this?  Do  you  believe  that  there  remains 
any  love  for  you  in  my  heart?  Do  you  hope  to  awaken 
love  there?  What  I  felt  for  you  was  not  love;  but  such 
as  it  was  it  exists  no  more.  You  have  acted  the  coward 
and  the  brute  to  me.  You  left  livid  marks  on  my 
arms;  deeper  wounds  on  my  spirit.  You  trampled  on 
everything  that  was  fine  and  pure  to  me.  You  once 
spoke  of  the  glory  of  our  love  and  told  me  it  was  above 
the  control  of  man;  then  you  went  into  the  highway, 
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you  went  among  men  in  the  stores  and  at  the  cross-roads 
and  called  me  a  name  that  made  me  seem  a  woman  de- 
graded. Through  you  I  lost  the  only  true  hope  of 
happiness  with  one  who  loves  me  and  owns  my  love. 
And  now  you  ask  me  to  marry  you!" 

Fernand  was  not  much  abashed.  Her  words  did  not 
penetrate  deeply.  He  was  insensible  to  her  true  feelings. 
He  was  afraid;  fearful  that  she  would  not  have  him. 
Easy  wealth  was  within  his  grasp.  Would  she  snatch 
it  from  him  when  her  only  hope  of  her  good  name's 
restoration  rested  in  him  who  had  destroyed  it. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Will  you  marry  me  as  we  planned 
to  marry?    Forget  ..." 

"I  can  never  forget.  Just  as  I  can  never  love  you. 
But  I  will  marry  you." 

He  tried  to  take  her  in  his  arms.  Only  her  eyes 
drove  him  back  and  stayed  him,  helpless  before  her. 
She  spoke  as  if  cold  marble  spoke. 

"In  God's  name,  do  you  think  I  love  you?  Can  you 
trample  a  flower  in  the  mire  and  bring  it  back  to  life 
and  beauty?  Can  you  gash  with  a  murderous  knife  the 
firm  flesh  and  seek  again  an  unscarred  body?  You 
trampled  my  love  in  the  dirt.  You  cut  my  heart  with 
your  vileness.  Love  you?  Take  you  to  me?  Kiss 
you?  As  soon  would  I  treasure  an  adder  beneath  my 
heart.    I  hate  you!" 

Fernand  stepped  back.  It  was  another  woman  who 
spoke  to  him.  It  was  no  longer  the  gentle,  wondering 
girl  who  had  listened  to  him  as  to  one  who  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  gods.  He  was  dwarfed  before  her. 
His  protests  sounded  empty. 

"But  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  you  said  you  would  marry  me. 
You  would  be  my  wife." 

"And  can  you  not  see?  What  could  move  me  to 
marry  a  man  I  hate,  to  give  myself  even  nominally  to 
one  who  had  done  with  me  what  you  have  done?  Even 
now  I  feel  that  some  motive  other  than  penitence  or 
desire  to  do  what  is  right  moves  you.  You  pretend 
penitence,  you  simulate  love.  Some  deeper,  baser 
thing  brings  you  back  to  me.    What  is  it?" 
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His  face  was  tell-tale.  He  tried  to  strengthen  him- 
self with  the  thought  that  her  future  was  his  of  necessity. 

She  looked  with  a  faint,  derisive  quirking  of  her  lips. 
She  did  not  press  him.    It  was  not  worth  her  while. 

"I  do  not  care,"  she  said.  "I  will  marry  you.  I 
want  your  name,  monsieur,  your  honourable  name  .  .  . 
not  for  myself  .  .  .  but  for  our  child." 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  OLD  MEN 

HALF-WAY  between  Saint-Joseph  and  Leger's  Cor- 
ner stood  a  great  addition,  which  had  been 
attached  to  a  very  small  house.  In  some  complex 
way  the  original  dwelling  had  fallen  to  the  level  of  a 
store-house  for  tools,  odd  cart-wheels,  barrows  and 
pails  that  the  owner  accumulated  untiringly.  The 
addition  was  a  comfortable  structure  with  a  kitchen, 
dining-room  and  parlour  in  the  single  room  downstairs 
and  up  above  a  large,  airy  bedroom  beneath  the  rafters. 
The  bedroom  was  not  used,  since  it  could  only  be  reached 
by  means  of  a  dishonest-looking  ladder  to  the  trapdoor 
in  the  corner,  was  too  chilly  in  winter  and  had  no  bed. 
Besides,  it  was  much  handier  for  Hippolyte  Cujeau,  the 
owner  of  this  demesne,  to  sprawl  out  on  a  worn  and  partly 
disembowelled  lounge  by  the  stove. 

On  the  unfinished  walls  hung  a  picture  of  Pope  Pius  X, 
looking  with  proper  religious  rigidity  at  a  lurid  print 
of  a  voluptuous  Ostend  bathing-girl,  who  flirted  coyly 
with  him  from  behind  a  zebra-striped  parasol.  With 
these  two  excellent  pieces  of  art,  Hippolyte  was  content 
to  go  through  life;  for,  beyond  a  cracked  mirror  over 
the  tin  basin  in  which  he  occasionally  washed,  and  a 
rusted  iron  crucifix,  there  was  no  other  hanging  object 
to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  the  walls. 

There  were  chairs  in  dilapidated  profusion,  and  a 
great  bench,  which  was  set  out  in  front  during  the 
summer  but  now  stood  along  the  wall  behind  the  pot- 
bellied stove. 

This  was  the  moot-house  for  the  ancients  of  the 
parish.  Here  at  night  when  Hippolyte's  work  was  done, 
were  held  sundry  arguments,  sacred  and  profane.  The 
affairs  of  the  world  were  debated  and  decided  with  noisy 
poundings  of  fists,  with  rapid  contradictions,  sophis- 
ticated blasphemy  and  all  the  accumulated  spite  that 
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garrulous  old  men  can  bring  to  a  discussion.  And  the 
fate  of  a  nation  was  accorded  no  more  serious  considera- 
tion than  the  death  of  an  obscure  cow.  None  who  had 
not  passed  the  half-century  mark  ever  came  to  Hippo- 
lyte's.  Maturity  of  thought  and  force  of  judgment 
belong  to  sixty,  seventy  and  above.  And  a  boy  of 
forty-five  or  thereabouts  would  have  been  heeded  no 
more  among  that  council  of  ancients  than  a  child  who 
lisped. 

The  night  of  January  twentieth,  Hippolyte  trudged 
up  the  steep  path  to  his  door-yard.  He  was  in  troubled 
mood.  It  was  bitterly  cold;  but  that  did  not  disturb 
him.  His  body,  like  a  staunch  oak,  was  weathered  by 
the  blast  and  even  the  frozen  state  of  his  dirty  yellow 
beard  and  the  numbness  of  his  hands  drew  no  more 
than  a  mild  oath  and  a  scowl  at  the  darkening  marsh- 
land, as  though  to  defy  the  wind  demons  that  ran  at 
him,  and  by  him,  tugging  at  his  long  coat  and  whipping 
his  beard  up  till  he  resembled  Santa  Claus  in  a  hurri- 
cane. 

He  bore  a  great  jug  of  cider,  which  for  safe-keeping 
had  since  autumn  been  hidden  in  the  vestry  cellar. 
Along  the  road  from  Saint-Joseph  he  had  refreshed 
himelf  with  many  swigs  of  the  beverage.  It  was  in 
that  much-valued  state  called  "hard". 

At  the  door  the  grave-digger  brought  out  with 
mortal  gruntings  and  wheezings  a  great  bunch  of  keys 
attached  by  a  braided  cord  to  his  belt.  They  hung  free ; 
so  that  they  twisted,  now  to  his  back,  now  to  his  front, 
and  again  any  old  place  at  all.  Often  he  searched  long 
for  them  and  swore  that  the  cord  should  be  shortened 
by  a  foot.  He  selected  one  with  which  to  unfasten  the 
great  padlock  that  secured  his  door.  His  fingers  were 
stiff  and  clumsy.  And  it  was  no  easy  task,  after  finding 
the  one  he  wanted,  to  place  it  in  the  slot. 

He  managed  at  length;  but  no  sooner  had  he  put  it 
in  than  he  discovered  his  labour  had  been  useless.  The 
padlock  was  unfastened  and  hung  loose  on  its  staple. 

"Sacre  enfant  de  graced  he  exclaimed,  partly  for 
his  own  stupidity  in  not  seeing  it;  partly  for  the  one 
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who  had  done  it.  He  examined  the  lock.  It  had  been 
opened  by  the  old  expedient  of  hammering  it  with  a 
pointed  stone.  Thoughts  of  robbers,  fugitive  murderers 
from  the  prison  at  Dorchester,  flitted  through  the  old 
man's  mind.  Perhaps  one  was  waiting  there  behind 
the  door  to  batter  him  down  with  a  bludgeon. 

Cautiously  he  turned  the  knob.  The  door  was 
fastened  on  the  inside.  Someone  was  hiding,  someone 
who  was  afraid  to  be  taken  unawares.  Hippolyte 
cautiousy  stepped  down  from  the  sunken  stone  step 
and  walked  along  to  the  window.  Through  the  frost 
coating  he  peered  in. 

The  stove  burned  strongly,  its  light  flickering  weird 
in  the  shadowed  corners.  Dimly  Hippolyte  could  see 
someone  seated  on  the  bench  back  against  the  wall. 
It  was  a  vague,  bent  shadow  of  a  man,  who  held  a  glis- 
tening knife  in  his  hand  as  though  waiting,  waiting  for 
a  victim.  While  the  grave-digger  watched,  the  man 
got  up  from  his  seat,  raising  the  shining  knife  as  though 
to  plunge  it  in  his  own  throat.  Instead  he  put  it  to  his 
lips  and  a  cheery  toot  cleared  away  the  clouds  of 
Hippolyte's  deception. 

He  lumbered  back  to  the  door  and  gave  it  a  shivering 
kick  that  splintered  the  base. 

"Ouvre  done,  mauditl  Let  me  enter.  Dere  is 
prison  for  house-breaker  an'  robber.  I  t'ink  you  come 
to  steal,  batiche!" 

Moise  came  in  leisurely  mode  to  the  door,  piping  al 
the  way.  He  unloosed  the  bar  and  jumped  aside  as 
Hippolyte  swung  the  jug  of  cider  at  him  with  the 
apparent  intention  of  shattering  it  upon  the  idiot's 
skull. 

"Salut,  cher  Polyte"  greeted  Moise.  "I  arrive  one 
quarter  of  hour  ago.  It  makes  ver'  cold  an'  I  know 
how  to  open  door,  me.  Den*  I  place  dat  bar  for  fear 
robbers  come  an'  kill  Moise.  Sapristi!  Such  news  I 
will  tell  you  .  .  .  such  news!  Locks  make  me  not'ing 
w'en  I  have  one  sharp  knife.  An'  I  light  de  fire.  N'est-ce 
pas  beau  ga?" 
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Hippolyte  listened  resentfully.  He  kicked  the  door 
shut  and  planted  his  jug  in  a  remote  corner  away  from 
the  covetous,  thirsty  stare  of  Moise.  He  pulled  off  his 
ragged  coat  and  hat,  which  he  threw  on  the  couch  by 
the  stove  to  keep  warm  for  the  time  when  he  should 
have  to  put  them  on. 

"SceMrat!  You  break  my  lock;  very  well,  I  break 
your  head,  mon  chien  boiteux  Bot'  are  of  iron,"  he 
told  Moise.  'Wat  news  you  have  dat  permit  to  make 
entry  to  my  house  an'  sleep  by  my  fire?  You  come  to 
do  some  dommage,  eh?"  He  lighted  the  lamp  with  tremb- 
ling hand,  and  looked  suspiciously  around  to  see  if 
anything  were  missing.  Moise,  he  knew  of  old,  had 
never  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  property  and  was  an 
extreme  socialist.  Everything  was  as  he  had  seen  it 
last.  Only  the  Ostend  bathing-girl  hung  at  an  ungrace- 
ful angle  where  Moise  had  clouted  her  frame  with  his 
staff.  Several  times  he  had  tried  to  demolish  her  on 
account  of  some  idiotic  objection  to  her  proximity  to 
the  Pope,  whom  he  revered. 

Hippolyte  glowered  at  his  crony  and  straightened  the 
picture.  Moise  was  sitting  on  the  bench,  with  his 
flute  in  his  hands,  waiting  for  inspiration.  He  had 
forgotten  all  about  news. 

"Alors  /"  growled  Hippolyte.    "De  news?" 

"News?  Quoi?  Pardon.  It  is  gran'  news,  Monsieur 
Cujeau.  Not  often  do  I,  bearer  of  great  tidings  always, 
carry  such  ..." 

"De  news!  Speak,  old  rat."  Hippolyte  was  omin- 
ous.   Moise  took  on  a  cunning,  cryptic  expression. 

"Dat  yong  fillette,  Le  Brun  .  .  .  01'  Phelonise  jus' 
hear  she  mus'  marry  on  Fernand  Malenfant  an'  mak 
her  go  out  of  de  house  perhaps.  Nom  de  Dieu  I  She  is 
mad,  dat  ol'  one  ..." 

Hippolyte  paid  no  attention  to  him;  but  went  about 
preparing  his  supper  with  much  banging  of  a  tin  sauce- 

Pa  "All  dat  news,  I  know  it  dis  morning,  Moise.  You 
are  lak  tail  of  jackass  .  .  .  always  behin'.  You  break 
my  good  lock  to  say  somet'ing  lak  dat!" 
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But  Moi'se,  satisfied  that  Hippolyte  was  lying  and 
convinced  that  he  had  said  something  vital,  took  to  his 
flute  and  played  Au  clair  de  la  lune,  with  much  gusto. 

Hippolyte  took  a  black  pan  of  porridge  from  the 
shelf  behind  the  stove,  added  water  from  an  ice-rimmed 
pail,  and  set  his  supper  on  the  stove.  Then,  giving  way 
to  a  charitable  and  convivial  impulse,  he  picked  up  the 
jug  with  a  snort  of  exertion  or  resignation  and  set  it 
down  in  front  of  the  musician.   Moise  at  once  desisted. 

"La  biere!"  gloated  Moi'se.  He  called  every  alco- 
holic liquid  beer. 

"Mais  non.  Not  beer,"  contradicted  Hippolyte. 
"Cider,  made  from  de  cure's  apple  las'  autumn.  Dat 
time  you  hang  for  days  aroun'  de  cider-press  an'  each 
night  I  mus'  carry  you  home,  you  are  so  drunk." 

Moise  was  skeptical.  He  smacked  his  lips  with 
Bacchanalian  zest  over  the  tin  mug  of  cider  that  Hippo- 
lyte poured  for  him. 

"Comme  c'est  bon,  cat  So  sweet  an'  rich,  Polyte! 
He,  he.  It  make  me  feel  lak  playing.  Wat  morceau, 
mon  gros  Polyte,  would  be  mos'  suitable  to  you?  Les 
Enfants  de  Paris". 

"Non!  Jamais!  Play  no  more.  Dat  is  too  hideous. 
To-night  it  is  mos'  hard  for  me  to  hear  your  hell-screech- 
ing flute.  Drink,  drink, Moise!" 

Moise  was  offended  by  all  except  the  invitation  to 
drink.  Apollo  gave  place  to  Bacchus;  but  Hippolyte 
paid  no  attention  to  the  number  of  times  the  brown- 
gushing  liquid  went  into  Moise's  tin  cup  and  vanished 
down  his  thirsty  maw.  The  grave-digger  was  busy 
with  ponderous  thoughts. 

He  ate  a  little  porridge  and  gave  the  rest  to  Moise. 
Then  he  sprawled  out  on  the  rickety  lounge  with  his 
great-coat  for  a  pillow,  stuffed  his  carven  pipe  to  the 
accompaniment  of  many  grumblings  about  the  dryness 
of  the  leaves,  lighted  and  blew  odourous  clouds  of  bon 
habitant  across  the  stove  at  his  guest. 

Hippolyte's  unusual  seriousness  was  a  mood  into 
which  he  had  fallen  that  morning  when  he  stopped  at 
the  Widow  Le  Brun's  for  a  few  moments  on  his  way  to 
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the  grave-yard.  It  was  the  first  visit  he  had  made  there 
since  Christmas.  He  had,  like  all  the  rest,  heard  of  the 
estrangement  of  Hermance  and  her  lover.  Hippolyte, 
himself,  had  jilted  several  excellent  sweethearts  and 
left  one,  at  least,  lamenting.  But  Hermance  was  dear 
to  him  and  from  his  visit  he  came  away  with  a  deep 
pity  for  the  girl  and  a  wicked  contempt  for  Fernand. 

"Like  little  hurt  MM  she  look,"  he  kept  muttering 
to  himself  all  day.  "Love!  She  have  no  more  love  for 
dat  Fernand  dan  she  have  for  Moise  or  de  hump  o'  Gil 
Gallant.  Ah,  I  do  not  know  dat  lawyer  w'en  I  t'ink 
she  fin'  love  wit'  him.  She  has  make  her  trouble  .  .  . 
much  trouble.  Maudite  espece  de  canaille!  An  I 
believe  she  refuse  de  yong  Tremblay  for  him.  Pour- 
quoi?  Because  she  t'ink  she  not  good  enough.  I  know 
better  dan  dat,  me.  She  have  one  good  name;  good 
blood  like  any  of  de  bes'.  An'  she  get  wa't  belong  to 
her  or  I  do  not  call  myself  Hipployte  Anastase  Marie- 
Joseph  Cujeau  .  .  .  baptime!" 

Hippolyte's  sympathy  for  the  girl  was  increased  by 
the  harsh,  crochety  way  Phelonise  behaved  towards  her. 
Gossip  had  at  last  informed  the  old  woman  of  her  ward's 
supposed  relations  with  Yvon  Tremblay  and  her  separa- 
tion from  Fernand,  with  the  reason  for  it.  Phelonise  at 
once  confronted  the  girl  with  everything  and  showed 
that  she  believed  Hermance  had  played  fast  and  loose 
with  both  young  men.  Though  Hermance  was  inde- 
pendent of  her,  that  did  not  prevent  the  righteous  old 
hag  from  threatening  to  drive  her  from  the  house. 

Hermance  had  not  tried  to  explain.  She  told 
Phelonise  that  she  and  Fernand  would  be  married ;  but  the 
old  woman  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  this.  She  pes- 
tered the  girl  from  morning  until  night  with  questions 
and  accusations.  Hippolyte  had  been  witness  to  this 
persecution  for  a  while,  and,  having  tried  to  intercede 
for  Hermance,  was  given  such  a  tongue-lashing  by  his 
octogenarian  flame  that  he  fled  in  terror  to  the  tomb- 
stones. 

It  was  rumoured,  he  knew,  that  Fernand  would  marry 
her  as  soon  as  the  banns  could  be  published.  That 
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would  take  three  Sundays  and  would  put  the  wedding 
near  the  middle  of  February.  In  the  meantime,  the 
old  man  suspected  there  was  something  more  than 
love's  small  trouble  working  on  the  girl's  emotions. 
There  were  signs  of  motherhood  about  her.  And 
Phelonise,  too,  had  observed  them.  She  should  be 
married  at  once.  It  was  a  pity,  a  great  pity,  thought 
Hippolyte.  The  time  seemed  ripe  for  him  to  come  out 
with  a  secret  that  he  had  sheltered  in  his  breast  for  long 
years.  He  did  not  know  how  best  to  go  about  it;  but 
he  was  sure  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  act.  Those 
who  should  have  come  to  her  help  were  standing  aloof, 
leaving  her  alone  to  bear  the  disgrace  and  ignominy. 

He  threshed  these  matters  out  again  as  he  lay  before 
the  fire,  regarding  Moise  with  suspicious  eye,  sending 
an  occasional  curse  in  the  ancient's  direction. 

A  quick  knock  at  the  door  startled  both  of  them. 
Moise  spilled  cider  on  his  beard.  Hippolyte  got  up 
with  praiseworthy  speed. 

"Entrez!"  .  t  , 

Fernand  Malenfant,  not  troubling  to  kick  the  snow 
from  his  boots,  opened  the  door  and  walked  in  with  a 
lordly  air.  Hippolyte  grumbled  perhaps  a  greeting, 
perhaps  not.  Moise  wiped  cider  from  his  hairy  chin 
and  giggled  appreciatively  as  he  recalled  what  had 
happened  to  Fernand  at  the  whist-party.  Moise  had 
sneaked  back  that  night  after  his  own  ejection. 

Fernand  saluted  Hippolyte  and  glared  at  Moise.  He 
had  hoped  to  find  the  grave-digger  alone. 

"I  wish  a  word  with  you,  Monsieur  Cujeau,  he 
said,  taking  a  seat  on  the  bench  as  far  from  Moise  as 
possible.    4 'With  you  alone." 

uEh  b'en,  mon  gars;  I  am  alone.  Moise  mak no  ting. 
It  is  permitted  to  speak." 

Fernand  was  ill  at  ease;  but  he  plunged  into  his 
mission.  -  . 

"It  was  you  who  found  Hermance  on  the  church 
steps  about  twenty  years  ago.    Was  it  not?" 

Hippolyte  nodded. 

"Who  left  her  there?     I  have  always  thought,  as 
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have  others,  that  you  could  tell  more  of  that  June  night 
than  you  pretended.  I  shall  see  that  you  are  rewarded 
if  you  can  give  me  any  information.  It  will  be  for  her 
good." 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Malenfant.  You  do  not  t'ink  of 
yourself?  It  will  not  be  good  for  you,  perhaps?  Re- 
ward. You  can  give  Polyte  no  reward  except  you  mak 
dat  little  one  happy.    You  have  not  succeed  in  dat." 

"That  is  aside.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  bring 
her  happiness  to  know  who  her  parents  are?  Certainly 
I  should  like  to  know  the  woman  I  marry." 

Hippolyte  drank  cider,  without  offering  his  visitor 
a  draught.    He  looked  with  contempt  at  Fernand. 

"I  tell  you  not'ing,  mon  homme  .  .  .  not'ing!  Some 
ot'er  mus'  be  tol'  first.  Perhaps  w'en  one  know  de 
trut'  she  won'  need  to  marry  on  you.  She  tak  some 
one  who  is  better  man." 

Fernand  was  furious.  The  same  thought  had  occurred 
to  him.  Better  marry  her  first  and  find  out  afterwards. 
Michel's  word  was  good.    Michel  had  said  she  was  rich. 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,  Monsieur  Cujeau.  Anyway, 
you  will  keep  your  mouth  shut  about  what  I  have  asked 
you.  And  you,  too,  mon  bon  Moise."  He  offered 
Hippolyte  a  dollar. 

Hippolyte  ignored  the  bribe  and  kicked  Moise  when 
that  avaricious  wretch  sought  to  snatch  it. 

"I  keep  my  mout'  shut  or  open,  as  I  t'ink  bes'," 
thundered  Hippolyte.  "Dat  would  be  good  t'ing  if 
you  have  done  de  same.    Bon  soir." 

Fernand  left  them  in  disgust.  He  heard  a  great, 
rumbling  laugh  behind  him  and  the  thrilling  of  a  flute. 
Even  these  old  fools  made  fun  of  him.  They  shared  in 
his  hatred,  which  already  embraced  too  many.  It  is 
hard  to  hate  many  people  effectively.  It  is  like  love; 
light  if  shared.  Fernan's  hatred  was  unimpressive; 
dangerous  only  to  those  his  tongue  could  reach. 

"SaprSe,"  drawled  Hippoiyte's  bass  voice.  "Uas- 
tu  vu,  Mo'ise  ?  Did  you  see  de  bon  lawyer?  Our  great 
lover?    He  is  more  fool  dan  you,  mon  vieux." 
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"I  hope  he  freeze  to  deat'  on  de  marsh  to-night. 
Cold  ...  it  mak  ver'  cold  on  de  marsh.  Much  win'. 
He  become  lost  perhaps  an'  blind  wit'  de  snow.  Den 
he  fall  down  an'  frost  creep  up  de  legs  an'  arm  w'ile  he 
sleep  an'  in  de  morning  he  is  foun'  stiff  lak  some  board, 
half  bury  in  snowdrift;  frozen  hard,  ver'  hard  ...  so 
one  might  break  off  de  ear  an'  fingers.  He,  he!"  Moise 
revelled  in  the  idea.  "  ' Mon  bon  Moise'  indeed!  No 
wonder  de  world  mus'  end  soon;  wit'  such  man  as  dat 
Malenfant." 

"Mais  non;  she  does  not  freeze.  He  will  roas  , 
Moise.  Le  bon  Dieu  have  mak  hell  for  mean  men ; 
not  for  de  real  hones'  bad  one.  Maybe  dere  is  one 
special  hell,  ver'  hot,  for  wicked  one  lak  me.  I  hope 
for  dat,  so  I  do  not  be  wit'  Fernand.  He  wan'  to  know 
de  woman  he  marry  on!  He  seem  to  t'ink  he's  good 
enough  for  Hermance.  He  is  fool.  I  like  to  pick  him 
up  an'  shake  him  lak  de  tall  man  do  dat  time,  I  would! 
An'  I  am  strong  to  do  dat  ...  I,  Hippolyte  Cujeau!" 

To  prove  this  he  seized  the  emaciated  Moise  in  his 
giant  paws  and  nearly  cracked  the  old  man's  ribs. 

"Ldche-tnoi,  mauditl  Let  me  go,  coward!"  gasped 
Moise,  struggling  free.  "You  would  fear  to  touch  him. 
You  would  run  away.  An'  you  would  have  snatch  dat 
dollar,  certain,  if  I  do  not  be  here  to  see.  I  am  sure 
you  would  tak  dat." 

Hippolyte,  laughing,  released  him;  and  swilled  the 
cider  with  abandonment. 

"Jamais!  I  have  not'ing  to  sell  him  .  .  .  noting 
to  sell  anyone.  But  to-night  I  go  an'  say  w'at  I  don' 
say  for  twenty  year.  It  is  time  for  dat.  Alors  .  .  . 
dors,  charitable  Moise,  you  have  news  .  .  .  such  news! 
Ecoute  done!  I  tell  you  now,  if  you  do  not  speak  to 
some  one  about  it.  Are  you  capable  to  shut  dat  big 
mout'?  Or  must  you  say  dat  at  Ovide's,  at  de  cross- 
roads, at  de  church,  everywhere?" 

"I  no  tell  gossip,  me,"  lied  Moise. 

Hippolyte  roared.  Suddenly  his  voice  dropped  to  a 
whisper.  He  sat  down  close  by  his  crony  and  pushed 
the  flute  aside  as  Moise  got  ready  to  blow. 
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"Twenty  year  las'  June  .  .  .  de  fifteenth  June  .  .  . 
woman  leave  small  bebe  on  de  step  of  Saint-Thomas' 
church,  at  Saint-Joseph.  You  don'  know  dat  woman? 
De  mot'er  of  Hermance  Le  Brun.  Only  Polyte  know 
dat.    Such  news  you  have  ..." 

Hippolyte  baited  Moise  with  his  own  tantalizing 
methods.    It  was  Moise*s  turn  to  be  impatient. 

"Qui  ga?  Who  is  she,  dat  one?  Bon  Polyte,  tell 
me!"    Moise  was  frantic  for  the  revelation. 

"Maybe  I  don'  tell  after  all,"  Hippolyte  began  to 
withdraw.    "You  mak'  some  oat'  you  don'  tell  dat?" 

"No!    No!    No!    I  have  say  so." 

"Bon!  Dat  woman  who  put  Hermance  .  .  .  she  is 
one  fine  heifer  for  be  mot  er  of  bastard  .  .  .  Laura 
Melanson!" 

The  old  men  looked  at  each  other  craftily,  knowing- 
ly. At  last  Moise  laughed  ...  a  strange  cackling  like 
an  aged  hen's. 

"Wrong,  wrong,  wrong!  Tesfou,  Polyte.  You  are 
crazy  like  a  hell,  you.  She  don'  live  in  Memramcook 
dat  time.    One  year  after,  she  come." 

But  Hippolyte  smiled  like  a  satyr. 

"I  am  not  fool.  Dat  is  her  bebe,  Moise.  N'aie  pas 
peur.  Now,  I  go  to  Belliveau  Farm.  You  mus'  walk 
to  de  village  wit'  me  an'  perhaps,  who  know?  ...  to- 
morrow I  might  say  to  you  w'at  happen." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


A  NIGHT  LONG  PAST 

OU  HONOUR  ME,  Monsieur  Cujeau.  But  you 
surprise  me  by  the  hour  of  your  visit  as  much  as 


covered  that  some  of  my  ancestors  are  laid  in  the  wrong 
graves,  and  wish  to  tell  me  of  it.  But  what  brings  you, 
enfin  V 

"Somet'ing  ver'  strange,  madame,"  said  the  grave- 
digger.  He  sat  uncomfortably  in  the  deep  chair  Laura 
had  appointed  for  him.  He  twisted  the  grimy  rim  of 
his  bowler-hat;  Hippolyte  eschewed  fur  of  any  kind. 
He  drew  his  elbows  away  from  the  purple  plush  arms  of 
the  Chesterfield  as  if  he  feared  to  transmit  plague  to 
them  or  to  contract  it  himself.  He  sat  with  bent  shoul- 
ders and  drooping  beard,  like  Atlas  suddenly  deprived 
of  his  world-burden  and  not  yet  able  to  get  the  kinks 
out  of  his  back. 

"You  have  business  with  me?"  questioned  Laura. 
She  reclined  on  a  chaise  longue  quite  close  to  him. 
"You  are  a  few  years  previous,  I  fear,  if  you  come  on 
professional  intent.  Doubtless  you  will  one  day  have 
sufficient  business  with  me  to  cover  me  with  that  cool, 
brown  earth  that  trickles  so  nicely  from  your  spade; 
but  at  the  moment  .  . 

"You  won'  be  afraid  dat  day  .  .  .  w'en  you  die? 

Laura  looked  at  him,  doubting  her  senses.  Fear  left 
her  face  a  stolid  mask. 

"What  do  you  say,  old  man?  You  have  been  drink- 
ing. I  smell  a  strong  odour  of  hard  cider  about  you. 
Had  you  not  better  state  your  errand  if  you  have  such, 
and  get  home  quickly?  You  might  fall  asleep  and  be 
frozen  on  the  road." 

"Pas  de  danger!  Some  affair  I  have  wit'  you,  chere 
madame.  I  mus'  speak  of  dat  girl,  Hermance.  She  call 
herself  Le  Brun;  dat  is  not  de  name.    I  t'ink  you  know 


Perhaps  you  have  dis- 
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dat  bes'.  It  is  time  she  have  some  good  name  now, 
w'en  one  make  her  insult  an'  ol'  woman  say  bad  t'ing 
about  her.    Dat  is  why  I  come.  Voila!" 

Laura  regarded  him  with  a  frown  of  wonderment  on 
her  smooth,  ageing  brow.  She  was  slow  to  speak.  All 
her  life  she  had  known  Hippolyte  Cujeau;  with  the 
little  children  she  had  watched  him  at  work.  She  had 
seen  his  beard  and  his  poll  turn  from  black  to  nondescript 
grey  and  yellow.  Age  had  crept  upon  him  and  looked 
out  through  his  eyes.  But  never  once  had  she  asso- 
ciated him  with  herself  or  with  the  girl  for  whom  he  was 
acting.  She  knew  that  Hippolyte  had  been  the  first  to 
see  Hermance;  but  that  he  should  take  such  pains  for 
her  was  not  easily  comprehended.  She  might  have 
believed  that  he  came  to  her  because  she  was  the  most 
influential  in  the  valley,  and  could  best  help  Hermance. 
But  his  words  told  her  more. 

"Why  do  you  come  to  me,  Hippolyte?  Why  to  me 
more  than  to  anyone  else?  You  say  I  know  best  that 
her  name  is  not  what  it  is.  But  you  must  know  she  is 
nothing  to  me." 

"She  is  your  MM,  madame!" 

If  Hippolyte  had  expected  his  disclosure  to  upset 
her  he  was  not  entirely  disappointed.  She  could  not 
control  her  face  and  at  once  master  her  surprise.  Her 
white,  overly-ringed  fingers  sank  into  the  cushion 
beside  her.  She  laughed  at  last,  harshly  in  the  beginning ; 
but  sincerely  enough  at  the  end. 

.  "You  astonish  me!  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  a 
child.  'Who  maketh  the  barren  woman  to  dwell  in  her 
home,  the  joyful  mother  of  children.'  Quel  miracle  I 
Monsieur  Cujeau,  my  marriage  has  been  childless  as 
far  as  I  know  .  .  .  and  surely  I  know  best.  What  has 
given  you  this  absurd  notion?" 

"You  do  not  marry  on  Michel  only  long  after  she  is 
born.  Even,  you  do  not  come  t'ree  to  de  altar,  batiche." 

Laura  frightened  him,  so  bitterly  she  looked  at  him. 
"You  think  that  I  bore  a  child  out  of  wedlock.  Bah, 
why  do  I  talk  to  you !    Venerable  sinner,  you  do  well  to 
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accuse  me.  Go!  My  husband  is  sleeping;  but  I  can 
call  him.    I  will  call  the  servants." 

"You  mak  some  outcry,  I  tell  de  whole  parish  you 
have  put  dat  bebe  dere  on  de  step." 

"You  ..."  Laura  almost  betrayed  herself.  Again 
she  laughed,  mirthlessly. 

"You  are  deranged,  mon  pauvre.  I  was  in  Quebec 
when  the  child  was  born;  probably  to  some  foolish 
virgin  minus  virginity  in  the  Valley  here.  I  did  not 
know  of  the  girl's  existence  until  a  few  years  ago.  Were 
you  there  to  see  a  woman  place  the  baby  on  the  steps? 
Why  did  you  not  speak  then,  or  tell  after?" 

"I  have  not  see  dat,"  admitted  Hippolyte.  "After- 
ward I  do  not  speak;  I  fear  no  one  believe.  An'  dat 
was  not  my  affair  .  .  .  to  tell.  While  de  little  Hermance 
is  happy  I  am  still ;  but  now  she  not  happy.  She  mus' 
have  good  frien'.  Dat  Phelonise,  she  call  Hermance  fille 
de  joie;  treat  her  bad.  Ot'er  women  mak  some  farce 
of  her  an'  men  laugh.  She  don'  wish  marriage  on 
Malenfant  .  .  .  petit  crapaud.  She  is  better  wit'out 
him." 

Laura  was  not  concerned  with  this.  "Monsieur 
Polyte,"  she  said  conciliatingly.  "How  could  you 
think  that  it  was  I  who  was  responsible  for  that  child 
if  you  did  not  see  anyone?"  She  suspected  liquor  had 
fuddled  the  grave-digger's  wits. 

"You  don'  mak  me  fool,"  he  said  resentfully.  He 
was  sure  of  himself;  her  denial  enraged  him.  "Twenty 
year  ago  las'  fifteent'  June,"  he  began  in  the  garrulous 
way  of  old  men,  "I  go  wit'  Moise  an'  Alaric  de  fiddler  to 
dance  at  Pre  d'en  haut." 

Laura  sat  back  resignedly,  knowing  it  was  useless  to 
hurry  him.    He  would  start  ab  ovo  and  nowhere  else. 

"She  was  one  good  dance,  oui.  Ver'  lively;  much 
whiskey.  I  have  to  set  out  before  midnight.  Dat  is 
not  bad  t'ing,  for  at  eight  o'clock  it  have  commence  an' 
by  dat  time  I  don'  care,  me.  Wit'  Onezime  Mauzerall 
I  drive  to  Leger's  Corner.  Onezime  keep  big  store  dere. 
One  half-hour  pas'  midnight  I  leave  Onezime  an'  start 
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cross  de  marsh  to  Village  of  Memramcook  w'ere  I  mak 
home  wit'  my  sister  dat  time. 

"It  mak  ver'  dark  dat  night,  madame;  you  know 
dat.  It  mak  dark,  queer  like  I  never  see  before.  De 
sout'  win'  blow  cloud  like  sheep  wool  over  de  moon  an 
de^marsh  she  seem  haunt'  by  ghos'  an'  spirit  dat  mak 
noise  like  de  cure's  robe  w'en  he  walk  fas'.  I  have  some 
fear.  I  have  drink  too  much  an'  w'en  I  have  cross 
about  half  dat  road  my  leg  get  weary  an'  I  lay  down  in 
de  elder-bush  by  de  ditch. 

"Dose  elder  bush  are  only  one  along  de  marsh  road 
from  Leger's  to  Memramcook.  It  is  warm  night  an'  I 
fin'  dat  very  comfortable.  But  I  do  not  sleep.  Somet'ing 
.  .  .  maybe  de  frog  which  pipe  low  in  de  ditch  or  de 
hawk  who  make  noise  like  airship  on  high  or  de  win' 
dat  say  strange  t'ing,  I  don'  know.    But  I  keep  awake 

"De  road  pass  before  me,  but  no  one  come  so  late- 
at  night.  Dey  not  so  many  people  here  den  an'  no  one 
walk  unless  him  who  should  be  home  .  .  .  some  robber 
lak  Moi'se.  Bon  !  Den  I  see  somet'ing  lak  shadow  wit' 
hand  crossed  on  his  breas',  coming  by  dat  road.  I 
shiver  much,  for  it  make  no  soun'.  De  moon  come 
out  bright  den  an'  I  see  she  is  a  woman  an'  she  have  a 
bebe.  De  woman,  she  is  you,  Madame  Laura.  An'  I 
know  dat  you  have  come  on  de  night  train  from  Quebec, 
which  have  stop  for  a  while  at  Memramcook. 

"I  get  sober  den.  I  wonder  why  you  have  come  at 
night  lak  dat  wit'  little  one.  Perhaps,  I  t'ink,  you  go 
to  your  mot'er  at  Saint-Joseph.  While  I  t'ink  dat  I  go 
to  sleep.  I  have  awful  dream  an'  wake  up  wit'  sweat 
running  down  me  like  little  brook.  De  train  from 
Halifax  to  Quebec  go  from  Memramcook  jus'  den. 
Dere  is  no  station  den  at  Pont  Lefebvre;  only  small 
shed  at  Memramcook.  I  remember  dere  is  grave  to 
mak  before  morning;  one  child  of  Matthieu  Goguen 
to  be  inter'.    So  I  go  back  to  Leger  an'  to  Saint-Joseph. 

"De  sun  commence  to  mak  light  w'en  I  pass  by 
de  church  an'  dere  on  de  step  I  see  dat  small  bebe.  She 
is  wrap  in  much  clothes  an'  cry  ver'  loud.  I  pick  her 
up  and  fin'  a  letter  pinned  on  her.     She  mak  fun  wit' 
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my  beard  an'  pull  dat  wit'  little  finger.  I  like  dat. 
An'  I  have  love  dat  bebe  until  dis  day,  madame.  But 
she  is  woman  now  an'  she  has  had  trouble  .  .  .  wors' 
trouble  woman  can  have. 

"I  take  her  to  de  pries'  house  an'  awake  Pere  Le 
Doux.  Nanon,  de  cure's  cook,  she  take  de  child  an'  de 
cure  read  dat  letter.  I  do  not  speak  of  w'at  I  have  see; 
it  is  not  my  affair,  dat,  an'  I  t'ink  you  mus'  have  reason. 
Nex'  day  I  fin'  you  are  not  here  an'  I  know  you  have 
return  to  Quebec  so  no  one  know  you  have  bebe.  One 
never  know  dat  if  Hippolyte  had  not  been  drunk  an' 
fall  asleep  by  de  roadside.  De  cure  do  not  put  dat  on 
de  papers.  He  try  ver'  quiet  to  fin'  out  who  mak  dat 
bebe.  Dere  is  money  in  dat  letter  to  keep  it  for  one 
year  an'  you  ask  to  have  her  put  wit'  one  bonne  family  in 
Memramcook.  After  dat  money  is  sent  from  bank  up 
dere  in  Mo'real ;  but  no  one  t'ink  dat  child  is  born  any 
place  but  here.  I  know,  me;  but  I  keep  my  mout' 
close  tight  until  now.    W'at  you  do  about  dat,  madame?'' 

Laura  straightened  herself  as  though  easing  a  cramp 
from  her  body.  She  hesitated,  studying  Hippolyte's 
grizzled  face,  as  though  meditating  what  to  say  to  him. 

"You  must  have  been  very  drunk,  Polyte.  Your 
story  is  fantastic  and  absurd.  You  had  a  drunkard's 
dream  and  thought  you  saw  me.  Why  should  I  ride  a 
thousand  miles  and  walk  six,  back  and  forth,  with  a 
child  I  could  have  got  rid  of,  had  it  been  mine,  by  placing 
it  in  a  foundling  home?  You  have  been  cherishing  a 
delusion  for  twenty  years,  mon  homme.  Forget  it. 
You  have  no  proof.    You  are  not  sure." 

"Not  sure!"  echoed  Hippolyte  angrily.  "I  mak 
some  oat'  to  dat.  I  tell  de  cure  an'  every  one  I  see  dat 
you  are  mot'er  of  dat  girl  an'  dat  you  have  abandon 
her  an'  let  her  go  to  de  devil.  Dat  I  mus'  do  to-morrow. 
.  .  .  Dieu  soil  loue  avec  tous  ses  saints!11 

"You  will  regret  it,  old  fool!"  Laura's  eyes  were 
wicked  with  rage.  This  aged  creature  seemed  to 
have  her  cornered.  His  story  would  be  believed;  she 
had  no  doubt  of  that.    He  was  an  oracle.    His  word, 
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even  when  he  was  in  his  cups,  went  unquestioned. 
Somehow  she  must  keep  Hippolyte  quiet. 

"What  would  you  have  me  do?"  she  asked  with  quick 
surrender.  "What  can  I  do  to  keep  you  from  telling 
lie?  about  me?' 

'Give  your  name  to  her  an'  guard  her  tout  comme  il 
faui.  Den  she  not  suffer  so  much  an'  have  to  be  insult  by 
Fernand  an'  beg  dat  he  marry  on  her.  You  don'  wan1 
her  bebe  to  be  lef '  like  you  have  leave  yours?  I  t'ink  you 
don'  have  much  heart,  madame.  You  have  nice  leg  and 
breas',  but  le  bon  Dieu  give  you  no  soul." 

"Leave  me.  Get  out  quickly.  I  will  hear  no  more 
from  you.  Your  talk  will  do  no  good.  Fernand  will 
marry  her;  that  is  certain.  Then  what  is  there  to  be 
done?  I  shall  give  her  money  and  see  that  her  child  is 
taken  care  of." 

Hippolyte  raised  himself  from  his  chair.  "Bon  soir, 
madame"  he  said.  'You  do  not  mak  enough.  You 
do  not  treat  dat  girl  right.  Soon  everyone  know  she  is 
come  from  you  an'  den  you  mus'  tak  her."  He  tramped 
away,  grumbling  and  dissatisfied.  He  was  resolved  to 
publish  Laura's  guilt,  come  of  it  what  would. 

With  great,  slow  strides  he  crunched  along  the  snowy 
road  back  to  his  home.  Moi'se  he  had  sent  off  with  a 
caution  to  keep  his  tongue  still.  He  looked  forward  to  the 
warm  stove,  the  half  jugful  of  cider  and  the  lounge  where 
he  would  sleep.  Not  often  did  the  old  man  allow  him- 
self to  be  upset  by  worldly  events,  especially  the  ills  of 
others.  A  dozen  maidens  might  have  come  to  destruc- 
tion; he  would  have  said  it  served  them  right  for  lis- 
tening to  such  deceivers  as  men.  Unwanted  children 
might  have  rested  on  the  church  steps  in  scores,  Hippo- 
lyte would  have  said,  "Let  them  take  their  chance  with 
the  rest."  But  Hermance  was  different.  He  had 
found  her.  He  had  an  interest  in  her.  He  alone  knew 
her  story.  Jealously  he  had  watched  her  love  and 
approved  of  it,  till  sorrow  and  disgrace  entered  in.  Then, 
as  angered  as  a  father  over  a  mistreated  child,  he  had 
set  about  helping  her  in  the  only  way  he  knew.  And 
he  felt  he  had  not  made  a  grand  success  of  it.    He  had 
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expected  Laura  to  give  in  at  the  first  mention  of  what 
he  had  seen.  He  had  underrated  her  cunning  and  hard- 
ness. He  was  doubtful  if  making  her  secret  known  would 
help  the  girl  much. 

Hippolyte  was  not  done  with  Hermance  Le  Brun's 
affairs.  Two  interviews  he  had  engaged  on  in  her 
account.    A  third  awaited  him  at  his  house. 

Climbing  the  hill  to  the  double-built  dwelling  he 
saw  a  tall  shadow  leap  out  from  the  door.  A  dog  came 
barking  towards  him  and  jumped  up  on  him  with  bois- 
terous welcome.  Hippolyte  knew  the  dog  and  its  owner. 
He  respected  them  both;  the  dog  because  it  was  a 
thoroughbred,  well-behaved  beast,  which  did  not  get 
killed  and  have  to  be  carted  on  wheel-barrows  for  crazy 
fools  to  laugh;  the  owner  because  he  was  much  of  a 
scholar  and  more  of  a  gentleman. 

Long  Gabriel  greeted  the  grave-digger  in  elegant 
Latin,  which  awed  Hippolyte  immensely.  Long  Ga- 
briel knew  more  Latin  then  the  cure.  Hippolyte  had 
once  heard  the  tall  man  talk  the  priest  down  in  the 
tongue  of  Cicero  and  Caesar. 

"Salve,  domineV  said  Long  Gabriel,  with  a  wave  of 
his  mittened  hand.  "A  solis  occasu  te  attendi"  Which 
was  an  exaggeration.  Long  Gabriel  had  not  waited  from 
sundown,  but  from  an  hour  after  nightfall.  However, 
Hippolyte  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about;  so 
it  made  no  odds. 

"I  have  long  awaited  you,  Monsieur  Cujeau.  I 
would  have  speech  with  you.  There  are  matters  which 
weigh  heavily  upon  me.  Perhaps  it  is  for  you  to  raise 
the  weight  and  set  my  spirit  free." 

Hippolyte  ushered  him  in,  sat  him  down  and  invited 
him  to  slake  his  thirst  with  cider.  Long  Gabriel  drank 
with  relish  what  must  have  been  near  a  quart  without 
taking  the  jug  from  his  lips.  Hippolyte,  to  make  sure 
of  his  own,  followed  him  by  emptying  it. 

"What  do  you  know  of  Hermance?"  asked  Long 
Gabriel.    ''That  is  what  I  have  come  to  find  out." 

Hippolyte  forgot  to  wipe  the  trickling  cider  from  his 
beard.    Here  was  his  first  opportunity  to  establish  the 
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girl's  parentage  and  Laura's  relationship  to  her.  Long 
Gabriel  had  questioned  him  before;  but  Hippolyte, 
though  he  admired  the  stranger,  was  wary  of  giving 
news.  He  had  told  Long  Gabriel  he  knew  nothing. 
He  had  merely  found  the  child ;  as  free  from  circum- 
stances attending  her  coming  as  if  she  had  been  let  down 
from  heaven  in  a  basket  and  the  celestial  cord  drawn  up. 

The  old  man  lighted  his  pipe  with  slow  enjoyment, 
and  recounted  to  the  attentive  hearer  the  story  he  had 
told  Laura.  It  was  considerably  embellished,  as  was 
usual  in  Hippolyte's  stories.  It  was  made  more  colourful 
and  vivid  by  the  introduction  of  two  drunken  Indians 
of  the  Malecite  family,  who  had  sought  to  bite  each  other 
to  death  like  dogs;  a  cow  that  Onezime  Mauzerallhad 
hit  with  his  buggy,  and  a  spirit  of  light  that  had  guided 
the  narrator  to  the  church-door. 

Long  Gabriel  sat  until  the  soothsayer  was  done. 
His  chin  was  in  his  cupped  hand,  tightly  gripped.  He 
jumped  up  in  excitement  when  Hippolyte  named  the 
woman  and  the  circumstances  of  her  coming  and  de- 
parture. He  rested  his  hands  on  the  old  man's  shoulders 
and  shook  him  in  his  emotion.  His  long  face 
was  fired  with  an  ecstatic  light. 

"So!  Is  it  so?  You  are  sure.  You  do  not  err? 
Ah,  you  have  given  me  life.  You  confirm  my  hope  and 
kill  my  fear.  How  long  have  I  waited  for  this,  you  may 
not  know,  vieil  ami.  What  joy  for  me  even  to  know! 
And  perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps  .  .  .  who  can  tell  but  what 
she  will  come  to  me!"  His  eyes,  if  they  saw,  dwelt  on 
visions  afar.    Suddenly  he  turned  on  Hippolyte. 

"Wrong!  You  are  a  thousand  times  wrong,  Hippo- 
lyte! She  is  not  Laura's  child.  The  woman  was  barren 
or  if  ever  she  bore  fruit  it  was  a  viper.  Hermance  was 
stolen.  Please  tell  no  other  of  this.  What?  You  have 
already  told?  Well,  what  matter!  All  will  nowbewell. 
A  demain." 

He  was  gone  before  Hippolyte  could  shut  his  mouth 
preparatory  to  opening  it  to  speak.  Grcs  Jean  barked 
joyously  as  if  sharing  in  his  master's  happiness. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


THE  HOUSE  WITHOUT  WINDOWS 

HE  DAY  AFTER  Hippolyte's  night  of  revela- 
tions, the  local  magistrate  at  Memramcook 
Proper  had  an  extensive  docket  to  deal  with :  two 
guilty-faced  farm  hands  charged  with  the  theft  of  clothes, 
a  drunken  tinker  who  had  assaulted  Moise  and  threat- 
ened to  tear  off  his  beard,  and  Vieille  Margot,  accused 
of  stealing  and  butchering  a  wether.  . 

On  the  dais  Guy  Tremblay  sat  in  judgment.  This 
was  one  of  his  supreme  occasions.  A  sharp-nosed,  Mr. 
Jinks-mannered  clerk  was  beside  him,  ready  to  read  off 
the  cases.  Apologetic  he  looked,  as  if  fearful  that  the 
offenders  were  not  sufficient  in  number,  the  crimes  not 
adequate  in  heinousness  for  the  judicial  powers  of  the 
worshipful  Guy. 

The  wretched  farm  hands,  red-necked,  great-pawed 
louts  with  ox-like  faces  and  matted  hair,  shambled 
before  the  court  and  stood  twisting  and  shifting  weight 
from  foot  to  foot,  eyes  lowered  before  the  sightless 
gaze  of  him  who  sat  in  judgment. 

"Laurent  Cyr  and  Alfred  Le  Clair,  jointly  charged 
with  the  theft  of  one  pair  of  trousers,  three  shirts  and  a 
hat  from  the  store  of  Isaac  Breauit  at  Taylor  Village," 
read  the  timid  clerk. 

"Diable"  sneered  Guy.  "One  pair  of  pants  for  two. 
Are  they  wearing  the  pants,  Poirier?" 
'They  are  carrying  them,  monsieur." 
"Guilty  of  theft.  Six  months  without  option  of  fine 
is  the  sentence."  Guy  grinned  horribly  at  the  accused 
men.  "Order  must  be  preserved,  the  law  respected, 
the  property  of  honest  men  protected  from  malefactors. 
The  term  of  imprisonment  is  light;  but  it  will  give  you 
time  to  meditate  upon  crime  and  its  reward." 

Guy's  administration  of  justice  was  not  so  informal 
as  it  might  seem.    He  had  primed  himself  well  on  the 
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case  beforehand.  His  decision  was  not  hasty.  He  did 
not  feel  like  torturing  the  offenders  this  morning.  He 
was  perturbed  by  words  he  had  heard  spoken  and  sud- 
denly hushed  when  he  entered  the  court-room  .  .  . 
words  about  his  son  .  .  .  the  eldritch  voice  of  a  hag  had 
said  them.  Guy  was  anxious  to  have  Vieille  Margot 
haled  before  him  that  he  might  make  her  squirm  for  lies. 

"Aristide  La  Porte,  charged  with  assault  on  Moise 
the  Idiot  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm,"  read 
Poirier. 

Guy  took  longer  over  this  case.  Moise  appeared  to 
lay  the  complaint  in  shrilly  vindictive  tone. 

"An  ol'  man!  I  am  ol*  man,  Monsieur  Tremblay. 
I  have  mak  not'ing  to  him  .  .  .  le  maudit  colporteur! 
He  was  drunk,  mon  Dieu!  He  say  de  end  of  de  worl' 
not  come  soon.    He  in  one  heretic,  one  blasphemer." 

"He  wave  his  stick  in  my  face,"  countered  Aristide,  a 
pock-marked  fellow  with  a  huge  goitre.  He  had  not 
yet  sobered  from  his  homicidal  debauch.  "I  can  not 
say  de  end  of  worl'  come  soon.  I  don'  believe  dat. 
Who  know  such  t'ing?  Den  he  get  mad  an'  fly  at  me 
like  crazy  crow.  I  mus'  make  defence  of  dat  or  he  poke 
my  eye  out." 

"I  would  advise  you  to  retract  your  denial  of  the  end 
of  the  world,"  counselled  Guy.  "You  have  contradicted 
a  prophet.    Moise  is  a  prophet." 

Moise  smiled  toothlessly  in  triumph  and  bowed  with 
a  scrape  of  his  hob-nailed  clogs. 

"In  any  case,  you  are  acquitted,"  continued  Guy. 
"But  you  will  buy  Moise  six  pieces  of  tobacco  to  pacify 
him." 

The  tinker  agreed  to  this  just  proposal.  And  the 
case  was  dismissed. 

Vieille  Margot  with  tottering  limbs  and  trembling 
stick,  next  stood  before  the  judge.  Her  thin,  wispy  hair 
was  witch's-white;  her  nut-cracker  chin  and  scrawny 
neck  were  covered  with  a  bristly  fuzz;  her  old  eyes 
gleamed  bright  as  electric  points.  She  did  not  wait  for 
any  charge. 
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"Mart  de  Dieu!  I  stan'  before  de  blind  man,  Guy 
Tremblay.  I  come  to  have  justice  from  de  unjust. 
You  have  murder  poor  girl  once  an'  dis  time  you  con- 
demn some  poor  people.    You  ..." 

"Silence!"  Guy's  voice  was  uncertain  with  rage. 
"Shut  up,  hag  of  the  Devil.  You  are  not  here  to  give 
my  history,  not  here  to  judge — but  to  be  judged.  You 
come  from  a  worthy  mistress.  It  is  Laura  who  teaches 
you  all  the  venom?" 

"Aie,  aiel    I  come  to  worthy  master." 

"You  stole  and  killed  a  wether,  the  property  of 
Edouard  Dionne  of  Leger's  Corner.  Are  you  guilty  or 
not  guilty?" 

"Who  can  say  dat?  I  have  steal;  I  suffer  hunger. 
Dat  is  not  sin.  I  shiver  wit'  cold  when  ot'ers  have 
plenty.  You  have  warm  house,  Guy  Tremblay,  an' 
soon  you  are  hot  in  hell."  She  grew  furious.  Her  voice 
was  a  shriek.  "You  punish  poor  an'  helpless  ones. 
But  dat  son  you  have  .  .  .  you  do  not  punish.  You 
don'  condemn  dat  boy  who  do  harm  to  a  girl." 

Guy's  shoulders  lost  their  stiffness.  He  kicked 
noisily  at  the  desk. 

"What  do  you  mean?    You  talk  like  the  old  fool  you 

are. 

Vieille  Margot  laughed. 

"Judge  your  own  son,"  she  repeated.  "He  bring  dat 
young  girl  to  childbed.  He  take  her  from  one  who  wan' 
to  marry  her.  Like  his  father  ...  he  is  like  you,  dat 
one;  for  you  do  de  same.  Black  blood  run  in  him  .  .  . 
black  blood  from  his  father  an'  not  from  Zephee?  Ho! 
Ho!  What  fine  judge  to  sit  above  us!  A  blind  judge!" 
She  shook  with  mirth  till  her  hair  straggled  out  further 
from  beneath  her  black  bonnet.  But  when  she  had  done 
the  room  was  very  still. 

Guy  had  risen  from  his  chair.  Even  Margot  quailed 
before  him  and  cowered  back  as  he  stepped  down  from 
the  dais. 

"Let  her  go,"  commanded  Guy.  "I  will  compensate 
Dionne  for  her  thieving.  The  dogs  will  quarrel  over 
her  rotten  bones  in  short  time.    Drive  her  out." 
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Margot  went  quickly;  but  at  the  door  she  stopped 
and  glowered  at  Guy.  She  called  upon  the  few  specta- 
tors in  the  court  to  witness. 

"Not  over  my  bones,  until  they  have  finished  wit* 
yours,  blind  man,"  she  prophesied  with  a  ghastly  leer. 

Guy  hurled  his  stick  at  her.  Its  whirling  tip  struck 
her  in  the  cheek ;  but  no  blood  came.  The  wild  creature 
went  out  into  the  snow,  laughing  at  him  and  cursing  him. 

Poirier  helped  Guy  into  his  coat.  He  rescued  the 
stick,  which  the  contemptuous  foot  of  Margot  had  sent 
skittering  under  the  benches.  The  court  auditors  filed 
out  silently.  The  aspect  of  Guy  was  too  much  for  them. 
Always  his  face  was  grim  and  hard ;  now  it  was  twisted 
with  rage  that  cast  about  for  something  on  which  to  vent 
itself.  It  was  more  terrible  because  while  distorted 
mouth  and  quivering  nostril  and  furrowed  brow  were 
eloquent  voices,  of  living  passion,  the  eyes  were  dull, 
leaden  and  dead. 

Once  in  the  village  street,  Guy  shook  off  Poirier 's 
touch  of  guidance,  and  strode  off  as  if  the  clerk  were  not 
by  his  side.  It  was  not  far  to  the  Tremblay  place. 
At  the  gate  Guy  turned  to  his  henchman. 

"Is  it  true,  what  that  woman  said?" 

Poirier  mumbled,  stammered  something  unintellig- 
ible.   Guy  menaced  him  with  the  stick. 

"It  is  what  the  people  say,  Monsieur  Tremblay. 
Who  can  know  its  truth?  There  are  none  in  the  valley 
but  have  heard  it,  believe  it  and  resent  it.  If  I  might 
make  bold  ..." 

"Don't  stop.    What  is  it?" 

"Well,  m'sieu!  the  men  are  grumbling.  They  are 
angry  because  of  the  work  you  have  forced  them  to  do 
on  the  roads.  As  magistrate  you  have  power  to  exact 
their  labour.  But  the  hours  of  work  and  the  greatness 
of  the  snows!  They  think  they  have  done  more  than 
they  are  required  and  ..." 

"Maudit!  What  do  I  care  for  them?  What  are 
they?  .  .  .  Clods,  swine,  organisms  who  eat  and  give  off 
refuse,  who  sleep  like  dogs  and  propagate  like  weasels. 
I  will  show  them  who  is  master  here.  I  will  starve  them 
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from  their  homes.  Next  fall  .  .  .  next  fall,  Poirier," 
his  voice  shook  with  acrid  glee,  "thousands  of  acres  of 
land  .  .  .  my  land  .  .  .  will  bear  rich  harvest:  wheat 
and  oats  and  hay  and  potatoes.  And  I  will  sell  it  at  such 
prices  that  the  rest  will  be  ruined  or  will  sell  for  what 
they  can  get.  Hundreds  of  cattle,  more  than  they  have 
dreamed  of ,  will  graze  on  the  marsh  to  furnish  milk  ard 
cream  and  cheese  and  butter.  The  others  will  make 
less  than  their  labour  is  worth.  They  grumble  at  me! 
I'll  get  them  if  I  wait  forever.  Tell  them  that,  friend 
Poirier.  Tell  them  that  Guy  Tremblay  is  no  mere 
country  squire,  no  upstart  despot  of  a  village.  My 
fathers  hired  theirs,  and  furnished  them  the  bread  for 
their  mouths  and  the  cloth  to  cover  their  fcetid  bodies. 
I  have  millions,  Poirier  .  .  .  millions  that  I  made  with  ease 
because  I  knew  money  and  could  tell  when  fools  played 
with  it.  I  have  honour  among  men.  There  is  pride  of 
a  long  race  in  me.  And  now  they  dare  to  link  my  son's 
name  with  that  of  a  common  strumpet,  one  of  them- 
selves, one  of  their  playthings  no  doubt.  They  should 
be  honoured  if  Yvon  kicked  her  into  the  ditch.  But  he 
has  never  done  what  they  say.    It  is  a  lie!" 

The  blind  man's  rage  was  boundless.  His  tongue 
was  not  to  be  stayed.  Like  a  paranoiac  he  projected  his 
mechanism  of  defence  .  .  .  wealth,  power,  fame,  against 
an  attack  that  cut  under  them.  He  forgot  that  the 
kingly  strength  of  David,  the  imperial  might  of  Nero 
could  protect  neither  one  from  the  shame  of  domestic 
sin.  Dollars  cannot  still  scandal,  power  eradicate 
prejudice  or  fame  be  proof  against  gossip. 

"Go  now,  Poirier.  Be  sure  my  son's  detractors 
shall  be  made  to  writhe  for  every  lying  word.  Yvon  has 
had  nothing  in  common  with  that  woman,  nor  shall 
any  one  say  that  he  has." 

This  was  the  first  whispering  of  scandal  Guy  had 
heard.  In  his  seclusion  he  had  plumed  himself  on  the 
promise  exacted  from  Hermance.  But  perhaps  Yvon 
had  been  talked  about  in  connection  with  her  before 
that  promise  was  given.  If  his  son  had  gone  with  her 
after  being  commanded  to  leave  her,  he  too  should  be 
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punished.  Yet  Guy,  even  if  the  boy  had  sinned,  felt 
no  wrath  against  him.  Guy  saw  in  this  a  recurrence 
of  what  had  happened  in  his  own  youth.  He  would 
have  given  all  to  have  avoided  it.  Laura  Melanson  .  .  . 
his  hatred  for  her  flamed  afresh;  he  was  sure  she  had 
helped  to  condemn  his  son  .  .  .  Laura  would  laugh  as 
Margot  had  done.  She  would  say  it  was  in  the  breed 
and  make  him  party  to  his  son's  transgression. 

He  could  not  believe  that  Yvon  had  merited  reproach. 
But  if  it  was  said  in  the  Four  Villages  that  he  had  made 
the  girl  his  mistress ;  then  the  sin  was  as  grave  as  though 
it  had  been  actual.  It  could  never  be  discovered. 
Yes,  Guy  knew  his  people  too  well  to  think  that  they 
would  ever  relinquish  belief  in  so  choice  an  instance 
of  human  weakness.  Adultery,  they  would  say.  They 
would  roll  the  word  on  their  tongues.  The  pious  ones 
would  revel  deep  in  the  fight  against  forbidden  images, 
wraiths  of  impurity,  conjured  up  by  the  sin  of  a  boy 
and  a  girl.  "The  Tremblays  were  a  wild  lot,"  he  could 
hear  the  old  men  say.  And  dead  sinners  would  be 
raked  from  the  mold,  their  bones  exhumed,  hung  up 
in  chains  that  all  might  gaze  upon  their  iniquity  and  re- 
enact  it  for  themselves. 

Up  the  drive  he  walked  alone.  Poirier  had  gone  off, 
stricken  speechless,  through  the  village,  eager  to  dis- 
gorge the  threats  that  Guy  had  charged  him  with. 
At  the  inn  he  found  a  gathering  of  turbulent  spirits, 
farm  hands,  labourers,  loafers,  the  drunken  tinker  getting 
freshly  drunk  with  Moise,  to  whom  he  had  been  recon- 
ciled. To  them  he  vividly  retold  Guy's  words.  And 
the  unheard  voice  of  Moise  was  the  only  one  that 
dissented  when  they  clamoured  for  Guy  Tremblay's 
destruction  and  the  punishment  of  his  son  for  tampering 
with  one  of  their  women.  Like  the  beasts  Guy  had 
likened  them  to  they  snarled  and  wrangled  and  said 
things  unclean. 

In  the  great  living  room  of  the  old  house,  Guy  threw 
off  his  coat  and  seated  himself  in  his  chair  beside  the 
fire.  He  called  impatiently  for  Mrs.  Bryce.  He  spoke 
with  such  suppressed  anger  that  she  feared  for  once  to 
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contradict  him,  and  went  quickly  about  executing  his 
orders. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Yvon  came  back  from  a  snowshoe 
excursion.  He  looked  in  amazement  at  his  father.  He 
had  left  Guy  in  a  placid,  darkly-contented  mood;  now 
the  blind  man's  face  showed  great  agitation.  Across 
his  knees  was  a  drawing-board  on  which  he  drew  bold 
lines  with  a  piece  of  charcoal. 

"Yvon!"  He  called,  before  Yvon  had  time  to  hang 
up  his  coat.    "Where  have  you  been?" 

"To  Saint- Joseph."  Yvon  came  over  and  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hearth.  His  own  face  was  sad,  his 
air  mournful  as  of  one  whose  friends  have  deserted. 

"To  Saint-Joseph?"  repeated  Guy.  "You  go  there 
often.  Did  you  see  the  girl  whose  name  with  yours  has 
become  a  byword  among  the  filthy-minded  peasantry? 
You  will  tell  me  what  truth  there  is  in  that  story.  I 
cannot  think  you  have  done  wrong.  Did  you  see  her 
this  morning  .  .  .  this  Le  Brun  girl,  this  nameless  .  .  .  ?" 
'I  saw  her,"  said  Yvon. 

"You  saw  her?  You  still  go  to  visit  her?  Have  you 
not  sense  enough  to  keep  away?  Is  she  not  to  marry 
another  man?  Why  do  you  follow  her  about?  I  advis- 
ed you  against  that.  I  told  you  that  you  were  a  fool  to 
give  yourself  to  one  who  in  every  way  is  unsuited  to 
you.    Why  did  you  not  heed  me?" 

"I  loved  her,  mon  pere.  Is  that  answer  enough? 
If  not,  I  shall  go  further.  She  is  beautiful  in  soul  as  in 
body.  She  is  treated  unjustly ;  she  is  unhappy  and  bound 
to  a  man  who  is  not  fit  to  touch  the  shoe  she  wears." 

"Ha!"  Guy  was  angrily  sceptical.  "You  talk  like 
a  young  idiot.    Did  you,  I  dare  ask,  offer  her  marriage?" 

"Since  you  ask  .  .  .  yes.  Until  to-day  I  held  the 
offer  open  to  her.  But  why  do  you  grow  harsh  with 
me?  I  loved  her  honourably.  I  had  a  right  to  love 
where  my  love  lay.  At  least,  so  I  thought.  Did  you 
offer  my  mother  marriage?" 

Guy  stiffened  like  a  rod.  His  words  came  like 
leaden  things. 
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"I  did.  And  she  denied  me.  She  refused  my  name, 
because  I  offered  it  to  her  when  death  was  near,  and 
because  once  in  anger  I  told  her  she  was  not  fit  to  bear 
it.  But  she  forgave  me,  Yvon.  She  forgave  me  for  all 
the  wrong  I  heaped  upon  her.  She  held  no  spite.  And 
I  have  suffered." 

"I  should  not  have  said  that.  But  everything  has 
conspired  to  embitter  me.  I  do  not  mistake  myself. 
Hermance  is  more  to  me  than  I  could  have  believed 
possible.  They  have  said  evil  about  her  and  me. 
There  is  no  truth  in  it." 

"And  why  did  she  refuse  you?  If  she  does  not  want 
the  man  she  is  bound  to,  what  keeps  her  from  you? 
She  would  be  worse  than  foolish  to  refuse  you.  I  might 
have  forgiven  you  if  you  had  married  her.  Why  don't 
you  marry  her  if  she  is  good  and  right  as  you  say?" 

"She  is  bound  to  this  Malenfant." 

"By  what  bond?" 

Yvon  did  not  reply.  How  tell  his  father  that  Her- 
mance, whom  he  had  held  up  as  a  model  of  womanly 
purity,  had  foolishly  committed  folly? 

But  Guy  knew  the  truth.  He  stood  up.  He  spoke 
in  low,  defeated  tones. 

"You  have  given  your  love  to  a  strumpet,  to  a  fallen 
woman.  Do  you  hear  me,  Yvon  Tremblay?  You  did 
not  sin  with  her;  for  you  are  noble  and  good.  How 
then  can  you  care  for  one  who  has  shown  that  she  held 
her  virtue  light;  and  had  so  little  conception  of  what 
the  world  calls  honour?    How  could  you  .  .  .  ?" 

"Stay!  You  go  too  fast  and  too  far.  I  loved  her 
before  I  knew  she  had  been  made  the  victim  of  a  coward's 
lust.  I  did  not  blame  her.  I  still  loved  her.  .  .  But 
this  is  much  speech  wasted  about  nothing  at  all.  To 
talk  now  is  futile.  He  promised  her  marriage.  She 
trusted  him.  It  has  so  happened  before.  It  has  turned 
out  sometimes  well;  often  ill." 

"I  do  not  care  for  your  moralizing,"  said  Guy. 
"You  have  brought  more  shame  and  disgrace  to  us. 
At  first  you  were  not,  perhaps,  to  blame;  but  when 
once  you  found  that  this  woman  was  beneath  you,  why 
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did  you  persist  in  your  infatuation  for  her?  You  of- 
fered her  marriage,  when  you  knew  she  had  lent  herself 
to  another's  sin.  So,  they  told  me,  your  own  mother 
did.  I  believed,  until  it  was  too  late.  But  I  did  not 
go  to  her  until  she  lay  dying.  I  was  wrong;  but  I  took 
their  lying  proofs  and  her  own  proud  silence  when  I 
accused  her  of  being  unfaithful.  Your  case  is  different. 
You  could  not  have  done  her  an  injustice  in  leaving  her. 
You  are  sure  of  her  sin." 
"She  admitted  it  to  me." 

Guy  sat  down,  his  face  in  his  hands  ...  a  worn, 
weary  face. 

"Yvon,  Yvon,  you  were  the  only  light  in  my  dark- 
ness. Now  you  have  ceased  to  shine.  You  would  sell 
your  soul  for  less  than  nothing." 

His  hands  gripped  the  chair  arms;  he  groped  then 
for  his  drawing-board  and  pencil.  As  a  musician  in 
despair  touches  dismal  chords  on  his  instrument, 
Guy  went  to  work  upon  his  sketch. 

Yvon  walked  over  and  stood  above  him.  The  draw- 
ing was  a  house  with  grim  facade  ...  a  windowless 
house.  No  light  would  enter  there.  He  felt  grieved 
for  his  father. 

"It  is  settled,  mon  pere."  He  placed  his  hand  on 
Guy's  bony  shoulder.  "This  morning  I  went  to  Saint- 
Joseph  as  I  told  you.  I  visited  the  church.  There  was 
no  one  there;  but  while  I  knelt  in  the  shadow  of  the 
choir,  a  wedding-party  came  before  the  altar.  And  the 
old  priest  blessed  them  as  they  knelt.  It  was  Hermance 
and  Fernand,  her  lover.  They  are  man  and  wife  now. 
And  for  me  it  all  is  ended.  I  have  not  ceased  to  love 
her.  I  never  shall.  She  is  not  happy.  Her  face  was 
like  that  of  one  selected  for  sacrifice.  But  she  is  lost  to 
me  .  .  .  always." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


UN  MARIAGE  DE  CONVENANCE 

EVER  before  in  the  thirty  years  he  had  passed  as 
cure  of  the  parish  of  Memramcook  had  Pere  Alban 
Le  Doux  officiated  at  a  wedding  so  pitiful,  so 
loveless,  so  dismal  as  this. 

No  banns  were  published,  no  pretty  preliminaries 
were  gone  through,  no  bells  were  rung.  It  was  held  at 
nine  o'clock  of  a  lowering  January  morning.  The  wit- 
nesses, two  peasants,  seemed  to  share  the  apathy,  the 
depression  of  the  bridal  pair.  The  church  of  all  else 
was  empty,  save  for  one  who  knelt  far  back  in  the  sha- 
dows. Hermance  alone  knew  that  it  was  Yvon.  It 
could  have  been  only  Fate  that  brought  him  there. 
It  had  frowned  on  his  love  from  the  start.  Dully  she 
listened  to  the  words  of  the  priest  and  coldly  turned 
her  face  that  Fernand  might  press  her  lips.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  the  celebrant  should  have  worn  the  robes  of 
black,  that  tapers  as  about  a  corpse  should  have  burned 
around  her,  that  macabre  voices  should  have  sung  a 
hymeneal  Dies  Irae.  A  wedding!  A  farce,  a  woebe- 
gone mockery  of  love  and  truth  and  justice. 

She  had  no  love  for  Fernand.  Her  heart  went  out, 
crying  helplessly,  to  the  man  who  watched  her  pass 
forever  from  his  hope  of  having.  Him  she  loved. 
How  much  different  would  have  been  marriage  with 
him.  Tenderly,  exultantly  she  would  have  yielded  her 
self  to  his  keeping.  And  as  fondly  would  he  have  taken 
her.  The  marriage  was  a  lie.  She  promised  to  love 
him,  to  honour  and  obey  him;  but  once  without  the 
church  she  would  go  with  him  no  more.  He  spoke 
falsely  when  he  vowed  faith  to  her.  He  was  marrying 
her  on  a  man's  word  that  she  had  wealth  to  accrue  to 
him.  He  did  not  love  her;  though  he  would  undoubt- 
edly wish  to  have  her,  to  find  legitimate  joy  in  her  body, 
to  assert  his  mastery  over  her.    No  justice.    Was  it 
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just  to  herself  to  condemn  her  youth  to  this?  To  deny 
her  love  for  the  sake  of  the  unborn?  At  least  it  was 
consoling  to  know  that  the  child  would  be  born  into  the 
world  with  a  name,  however  little  she  respected  the 
man  who  bestowed  it. 

She  feared  that  unknown  thing.  She  hated  it  .  .  . 
and  wanted  it.  Would  she  find  in  it  some  compensation 
for  the  misery  she  had  lived  through  on  its  account? 
Or  would  she  get  from  it  reproach,  life-long  continuation 
of  the  stigma?  Would  it  be  born  as  Fernand's  child 
or  .  .  .?  What  had  she  done  that  her  every  moment 
was  an  agony  and  this  the  crowning  torment?  To  think 
that  one  act,  called  sinful,  but  to  her  no  sin,  had  drawn 
with  it  in  ways  unguessed  a  thousand  grinning  spectres 
of  jealousy  and  scorn,  of  true  love  flouted  and  unworthy 
lust  triumphant!  So  have  many  questioned  the  ways 
of  life,  unable  to  view  the  eternal  cycle  in  its  entirety, 
seeing  only  an  arc  of  the  revolving  events  isolated  from 
those  that  follow  as  from  those  that  precede. 

She  walked  down  the  aisle  with  Fernand.  Her  eyes 
wandered  to  the  gloomy  pew  beneath  the  choir-loft  where 
Yvon  knelt.  She  could  see  the  white  blur  of  his  face 
between  hands  that  supported  his  head.  She  passed 
on  from  the  death  of  her  love  and  his,  the  death  of  that 
love's  fulfillment.  For  still  her  heart  was  his.  It  had 
been  his  from  the  day  she  had  coloured  before  his  calm, 
reproving  gaze  as  Fernand  released  her  from  his  arms. 
That  moment  had  been  the  mark  of  her  recognition  of 
her  association  with  Maienfant.  Only  then  did  she 
realize  the  absolute  precariousness  of  her  relation  with 
him  and  feel  descend,  like  a  weight  that  crushed  her,  the 
knowledge  that  she  belonged  to  one  man  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  others.  She  belonged  to  him  of  necessity; 
but  he  was  not  held  so  surely  to  her. 

Fernand  left  her  at  the  cottage.  They  had  said  no 
word.  There  had  been  none  to  see  them  as  they  passed 
in  the  street;  but  the  wedding  would  be  announced. 
Shortly  all  would  know. 

Phelonise  was  abed  with  her  endless  malady.  Her- 
mance  had  no  wedding- veil  to  throw  off.    She  had  gone 
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to  the  ceremony  clad  in  black  and  she  had  resolved  that 
no  other  colour  would  she  wear.  She  sat  in  the  old 
rocker  by  the  window.  She  looked  at  the  little  band  of 
gold  that  made  her  what  they  called  "une  femme 
honnete"  an  honest  woman;  but  did  not  make  her  a 
happy  one.  She  removed  it  and  dropped  it  in  the 
pocket  of  her  dress. 

She  glanced  through  the  window  into  the  village 
street,  and  shamedly  pushed  away  from  view.  Yvon 
was  going  past  the  house.  His  face  was  turned  towards 
her  and  her  own  wretchedness  was  reflected  in  it.  He 
walked  along,  snowshoes  slung  over  the  shoulder  of  a 
blue  mackinaw.  He  was  blowing  at  his  fingers  to  warm 
them.  His  whole  being  seemed  chilled.  She  recalled 
that  little  act  even  when  the  recollection  of  great  events 
had  died  in  her.  He  was  warming  his  fingers  with  his 
breath  .  .  .  blowing  on  them.    She  never  forgot. 

*'.',.  Memory  locks  the  chaff  in  bins 
And  throws  away  the  grain'1 

An  hour  she  sat  there,  fully  abandoned  to  depres- 
sion, beatien  down  with  despair,  wondering,  yet  careless 
of  the  future;  indifferent  to  all  except  that  he  had  been 
there  to  see  her  wed ;  that  he  had  walked  past  and  had 
not  come  to  her.  Yet  it  was  well  he  had  not.  She 
would  have  given  way  before  him.  She  would  have 
begged  him  to  leave  her  before  she  wept  out  her  grief 
on  his  breast. 

There  came  a  knock  at  the  door.  She  got  up  as  she 
gave  the  word  to  enter. 

Long  Gabriel  walked  in,  smiled  down  at  her,  and, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  the  couch  where  he 
made  her  sit  close  by  his  side.  His  face  was  meagre 
and  drawn  but  his  eyes  were  alight  and  glowing  with 
the  goodness  of  his  spirit. 

"You  are  unhappy,  Titienne?  My  Hermance  smiles 
no  more.  She  is  pale  as  the  cold  stars  and  drooping  as 
the  flowers  touched  by  frost.  You  were  as  light  as  the 
gossamer  and  free  as  the  west  wind  on  the  hills.  Your 
voice  is  sad  now  and  low,  that  was  fearless  and  clear  as 
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the  lark's  at  dawn.  And  you  will  not  tell  me  why. 
Do  you  know  that  I  love  you?" 

"You  love  another's  wife,  Long  Gabriel?"  she  re- 
proached him. 

He  dropped  her  hand. 

11  Sang  de  Christl  What  do  you  tell  me?  You  are 
married  ...  to  him?" 

"This  morning.  It  was  best  for  all  that  it  should 
be  so." 

"But  you  are  not  happy,  child.  You  do  not  care 
for  him.  And  he  feels  no  love  for  you.  Where  is  he 
now?    Will  you  live  with  him?" 

"Jamais.  I  will  not  speak  to  him  even.  I  will  not 
have  him  with  me,  even  when  ..." 

Long  Gabriel  seemed  puzzled;  then  he  understood. 

"Ah,  yes.  Life  has  used  you  ill,  Hermance.  But 
there  will  be  brighter  days  for  you.  Smile  again  and 
find  happiness  in  the  thought  of  those  who  love  you  and 
work  for  your  peace.    There  is  one  ..." 

"You  speak  of  Yvon?"  she  asked  timidly.  "He  is 
not  unhappy,  not  angry  with  me?" 

"He  is  unhappy.  And  until  you  find  content  he  will 
continue  to  be  miserable.  His  love  would  have  been 
worth  while,  ma  petite.  But  I  know  why  you  refused 
it.  In  him  you  have  a  true  heart,  that  will  not  easily 
forsake  you." 

"I  know  it,  and  I  am  glad." 

"And  you  must  not  fret  now.  You  must  not  repine. 
Voyonsl  I  have  brought  you  this.  Not  as  a  wedding 
gift.  I  do  not  want  you  to  take  it  as  such.  _  That  was 
no  wedding  to  which  you  went  as  a  sacrificial  victim. 
As  well  feed  you  to  the  Minotaur." 

He  placed  around  her  neck  a  string  of  tiny,  perfect 
pearls  that  nestled  into  the  whiteness  of  her  throat, 
blending  their  beauty  with  hers.  It  was  a  slim,  delicate 
throat  that  had  lost  its  strengthening  tan. 

"You  are  too  good,"  she  told  him  happily.  "You 
have  been  always  good  and  thoughtful.  And  I  have 
often  wondered  why,  Long  Gabriel.  Tell  me,  do  you 
know  from  where  I  come?    Do  you  know  those  who 
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own  me  and  deny  me?  Now  indeed  it  would  help  me  to 
know.  I  seem  so  much  alone,  so  helpless,  even  with 
your  friendship  and  care.  Can  you  tell  me?  Sometimes 
you  look  at  me  so  strangely,  with  such  wistful  eyes. 
And  your  life  has  not  been  a  happy  one." 

The  tall  man  gazed  at  her  lovingly. 

"Soon,  perhaps,  I  can  tell  you  something.  I  am  not 
sure.  How  can  I  be  sure?"  He  bit  his  lip  in  vexation. 
"There  is  much  that  I  do  not  understand.  Your  face 
baffles  me.  I  have  seen  it  .  .  .  seen  it  .  .  .  but  where? 
But  I  shall  find  out.  And  those  who  have  so  long  robbed 
you  of  your  birth-right  shall  suffer.  One  woman  stands 
between  you  and  the  light.  She  has  always  been  a 
hateful  barrier.  She  is  a  soulless,  cruel  thing;  moreso 
because  she  has  pretended  to  be  your  friend.  But 
enough  for  now.  Have  patience,  and  you  will  soon  be 
well  pleased.  Now,  I  trust  you  to  the  good  God.  QuHl 
te  garde.     And  God  will  protect  you,  mignonne" 

Long  Gabriel  went  away,  leaving  her  more  hopeful, 
more  interested  in  living.  After  all,  there  was  some- 
thing to  look  forward  to.  She  might  find  out  why  she 
had  been  left  so  friendless  by  those  who  could  well 
provide  for  her.  She  knew  to  whom  Long  Gabriel 
alluded.  But  she  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  the  things 
he  had  said  about  Laura  with  the  many  kindnesses  the 
woman  had  done  her;  with  the  caresses,  the  displays 
of  love  almost  maternal  from  that  uncertain-tempered, 
captious  nature.  But  she  had  already  felt  distrust  of 
Laura's  friendship. 

#  Fernand  Malenfant  was  not  the  picture  of  a  happy 
bridegroom  that  day.  Many  dissenting  voices  within 
him  held  him  away  from  marrying  her;  the  firm,  con- 
vincing words  of  Michel  Melanson  swept  away  his  fears. 
He  did  not  care  to  be  saddled  with  a  handicap,  an 
unknown  girl  for  wife,  who  would  hold  him  back  and 
hinder  his  high  hopes  of  success ;  but  if  she  were  rich  .  .  . 

He  resolved  to  go  again  to  Michel.  He  would  go 
that  very  afternoon.  His  old  father  was  past  caring 
what  his  son  did.  Julien  Malenfant  was  a  paralytic 
who  sat  helpless  all  the  day  through,  at  the  window  of 
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the  little  farmstead  on  the  road  to  Pre  d'en  haut  where  he 
had  been  born  and  from  which  he  had  never  gone  further 
than  twenty  miles  in  all  his  time,  even  in  the  days  when 
he  was  young  and  active.  Fernand  had  been  a  disap- 
pointment to  him.  He  was  sick  of  his  son's  promises 
and  futile  dreams  of  wealth.  He  knew  Fernand  too 
well.  His  son  loved  drink  and  craved  money  which  he 
was  too  lazy  to  get  honestly.  He  had  heard  of  Fernand 's 
love  for  Hermance.  To  him  the  marriage  seemed  the 
best  thing  that  could  befall.  But  he  suspected  that 
something  other  than  the  desire  to  do  what  was  right 
animated  Fernand. 

At  two  o'clock  the  lawyer  presented  himself  at 
Belli veau  Farm.  He  was  determined  to  have  the  truth 
from  Michel.  He  had  married  the  girl.  Surely  he  was 
entitled  to  know  her  antecedents.  He  had  hope  of 
learning  all. 

A  servant  opened  the  door  for  him. 

"Monsieur  Melanson  is  at  home?    Madame?1 ' 

The  maid  looked  at  him  with  hostile  eye. 

"Non,  monsieur.  Dey  go  to  de  station.  Will  you 
enter  until  madame  returns.    Dat  will  not  be  long." 

"It  is  Monsieur  Michel  I  wish  to  see,"  protested 
Fernand.  He  did  not  like  this  girl.  She  knew  too 
much  and  was  always  watching.  "He  is  going  to 
Moncton  perhaps?" 

4 'He  go  to  France,"  said  the  girl  vindictively.  She 
walked  off,  leaving  Fernand  like  a  man  bereft  of  hope. 

To  France !  Michel  was  going  away.  Fernand 
decided  he  would  follow  to  the  station.  He  looked  at 
his  watch.  The  train  must  have  gone  already.  It  was 
useless.  He  could  not  catch  Michel  now.  #  Perhaps 
Laura  could  tell  him.  Michel  might  have  instructed 
her  to  tell  him.  He  felt  singularly  as  though  he  were 
being  made  a  fool  of.  The  Melansons  knew  he  had  been 
married  that  morning. 

It  was  through  Michel  that  he  had  taken  the  step. 
Why  did  Michel  pick  this  day  to  depart?  He  had 
planned  to  stay  for  some  months.    It  was  suspicious. 
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A  half  hour  passed.  He  heard  Laura  drive  up  to 
the  door.  She  came  into  the  hall.  He  heard  her  whisper 
with  the  maid.  She  entered  the  room  at  last  with 
outstretched  hands,  smiling,  to  greet  him. 

"Let  me  felicitate  the  groom  on  his  happy  marriage. 
Why!    What  bothers  you?" 

Fernand  took  her  hands  hesitatingly. 

"You  husband  is  gone?    For  good?" 

Laura  smiled  sweetly  and  pressed  close  to  him. 

uMais  ouif  Is  it  not  well  .  .  .  for  us?  Let  us  sit 
over  there  on  the  fauteuil.  We  have  sat  there  before. 
It  is  more  comfortable  .  .  .  with  your  arms  aboutrne." 

Fernand,  in  spite  of  his  concern,  was  not  unwilling. 
Laura  could  do  what  she  would  with  his  easily-aroused 
appetites. 

"But  I  came  to  ask  him  about  .  .  .  about  my  wife?" 

"About  Hermance?  What  about  her?  Michel 
knows  nothing.  Has  he  been  telling  you  things?  He 
is  not  always  truthful,  I  assure  you.  And  he  is  fond  of 
the  child.  What  did  he  tell  you?  I  hope  nothing  that 
would  make  you  less  faithful." 

"I  love  her  as  much  as  she  does  me.  The  sum  total 
of  our  loves  amounts  to  nothing.  Do  you  not  know 
what  your  husband  told  me?  Surely  you  too  must 
have  some  clue  to  Hermance's  father  and  mother?  He 
said  she  had  wealth." 

Laura  laughed  with  a  toss  of  her  head  to  indicate 
that  Fernand 's  credulity  was  surpassingly  droll. 

"I  know  as  much  about  her  as  Michel.  The  sum 
total  of  our  knowledge  is  zero.  Michel,  because  he  likes 
her  and  feared  you  were  going  to  leave  her  with  unclaim- 
ed baggage  on  her  hands,  thought  up  this  splendid, 
appealing  lie  to  fool  you  into  marrying  her.  It  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  he  did  not  tell  you  she  was  a  Bourbon 
princess  or  a  nobleman's  kidnapped  child.  You  believed 
him  and  what  harm  that  you  did?  What  if  you  have  a 
wife  whom  you  do  not  love;  surely  you  are  not  bound 
to  her?    You  have  a  right  to  affection  ..." 

She  looked  with  Circean  allure  at  the  fatuous  Fer- 
nand.   She  was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother;  she  was 
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likewise  experienced  enough  to  know  what  wiles  to  use 
upon  a  man.  She  could  at  any  time  have  twined 
Fernand  about  her  finger.  She  had  promised  Michel 
to  pacify  him,  and  Michel  had  not  questioned  her  or 
limited  her  as  to  method.  Michel  had  left  partly  to 
avoid  Fernand ;  chiefly  because  a  cablegram  had  arrived 
from  France  summoning  him  to  an  important  work  of 
decorating  a  new  cathedral.  He  was  glad  to  get  away; 
the  valley  grew  more  tiresome  to  him  each  year.  And 
Laura  shed  no  tears  at  his  departure.  Instead  she 
turned  with  avidity  to  Fernand.  She  played  with  him 
as  with  a  pretty,  brainless  puppy.  And  she  would  have 
kicked  him  as  readily  as  she  kissed  him. 

She  had  wine  brought  for  him.  She  drank  with 
him,  and  from  the  same  glass.  She  gave  herself  to  his 
caresses.  Fernand,  always  flattered  by  her  regard, 
looked  upon  himself  now  as  more  than  a  man  of  destiny. 
He  was  married,  true;  and  so  was  she.  Which  made 
their  liaison  still  more  intriguing.  Certainly  he  was 
made  to  share  a  truly  grand  passion  with  this  rich 
woman  of  the  world  rather  than  be  domesticated  in  a 
cottage  with  a  simple-souled  girl.  His  vanity,  helped 
by  wine  and  the  intoxication  of  love,  rose  to  dizzy 
heights.  He  told  Laura  of  the  great  things  he  would 
do,  never  thinking  that  she  was  laughing  at  him  even 
while  she  expressed  approval  and  admiration. 

Fernand  talked  on — blatant,  insensate.  He  offered 
her  all  the  glory  yet  to  be  won.  He  embraced  her 
wantonly  and  as  wantonly  kissed  her.  But  even  as 
they  kissed,  this  wicked  fool  and  wicked  wise-woman,  a 
shadow  loomed  above  them  ...  a  tall,  accusing  sha- 
dow. And  they  jumped  apart  like  two  guilty  children, 
while  Long  Gabriel  looked  down  on  them  with  hatred 
and  disdain. 

"You  do  well,  madame,  to  practise  your  art  de 
courtesan  with  this  fellow.  You  heap  injustice  upon 
injustice.  Do  you  never  think  there  must  come  a 
reckoning?  Even  now  the  time  is  near.  I  must  speak 
with  you  alone.  No.  You  will  not  refuse.  I  wish  to 
talk  of  a  friend  of  yours,  one  Doctor  Alphonse  Sorigny, 
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once  surgeon  at  La  Maison  Alliers,  Quebec.  Will  you 
jiear  me?  It  would,  I  think,  be  best."  There  was  that 
in  his  mien  which  would  not  brook  denial. 

"Yes,  I  will  hear  you,"  consented  Laura,  sullenly, 
fearfully.  "I  want  to  know  who  you  are  and  what  is 
your  business.  You  will  excuse  us,  Monsieur  Fernand? 
We  shall  meet  again  soon.  My  best  wishes  to  your 
bride."  She  smiled  hatefully  at  Long  Gabriel  as  she 
conducted  Fernand  into  the  hall. 

Some  time  after  he  had  gone,  she  returned  to  the 
room  where  Long  Gabriel  stood  waiting. 

"Now,  monsieur,  your  business?  You  seem  to 
know  much  about  me  and  about  my  friends;  even  those 
who  are  dead.  Sorigny  died  of  his  beloved  morphine. 
Why  do  you  draw  him  into  the  light  again?  You  came 
to  me  before  for  news.  You  got  none;  but  this  time  I 
will  talk  to  you.    I  am  weary  of  your  watching." 

"I  drag  Sorigny  to  light  because  I  hope  to  drag 
many  things  with  him.  You  ask  who  I  am?  I  will  tell 
you,  if  you  cannot  guess.  You  recall  a  woman  named 
Herminie  Desrosiers?" 

Laura's  face,  usually  a  most  unreliable  index  to  her 
emotions,  was  a  confession  of  uneasiness.  Long  Gabriel 
laughed  triumphantly. 

"I  knew  you  did,  chlre  madame.  You  knew  her 
well.  She  was  my  wife.  Ah!  It  has  hit  you  hard. 
It  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  dead  who  have 
secrets.  Now  I  ask  you:  is  Hermance  the  child  of 
Herminie  ...  my  child?  You  brought  her  here.  It  is 
for  you  to  explain  why  she  has  been  lefc  to  be  the  prey 
of  such  a  beast  as  the  one  who  recently  took  his  arms 
from  about  you." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Laura  quickly.  Her  poise  was  gone, 
her  boldness  vanished.  "She  is  your  child,  monsieur. 
And  I  can  ...  I  can  explain  why  she  is  here." 

But  Long  Gabriel  looked  at  her  with  instant  sus- 
picion. He  knew  the  woman  with  whom  he  dealt.  He 
had  not  yet  attained  her  depths.  And  while  the  game 
for  the  moment  seemed  his,  it  was  Laura  who  held  the 
stronger  hand. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


THE  DOCTOR  DESROSIERS 

LAURA  sat  again  with  a  pretence  at  the  ease  she 
was  far  from  feeling,  on  the  fauteuil  that  she  and 
Fernand  had  vacated;  Long  Gabriel  in  a  deep 
chair,  Michel's  chair,  opposite  her.  Michel  had  sat 
there  not  an  hour  ago  while  he  waited  for  the  time  to 
begin  his  journey.  Laura  contrasted  Long  Gabriel  with 
her  husband.  And  for  all  Long  Gabriel's  emaciation, 
his  rough  attire  .  .  .  mackinaw  and  breeches,  high- 
topped  boots  .  .  .  Michel  suffered  in  the  contrast. 
There  was  a  clean  nobility  in  the  tall  man's  countenance; 
in  his  fearless  eyes  a  suggestion  of  self-reliance  and 
sureness  in  himself. 

"You  will  render  me,  madame,  an  account  of  your 
stewardship.  Dr.  Sorigny  is  dead,  Herminie  is  dead, 
you  alone  have  full  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  the 
hospital  called  La  Maison  Alliers  in  the  city  of  Quebec. 
You  will  not  deny  that  I  have  the  right  to  know.  I  am 
the  husband  of  the  woman  you  nursed;  the  father  of 
the  child  entrusted  to  your  keeping.  I  shall  be  frank 
with  you.  I  expect  you  to  be  so  with  me,  You  had  it 
recorded  at  the  hospital  that  Herminie  Desrosiers, 
home  and  circumstances  unknown,  had  given  birth  to  a 
female  infant  on  the  night  of  June  the  tenth.  The 
child  died  a  few  days  later;  so  the  records  state.  The 
records  lie.  The  child  was  kept  for  those  few  days  by 
a  mid-wife  in  the  city,  Rosalie  Bedard.  She  had  gone 
from  Quebec  when  I  went  there.  But  I  spoke  to  Sorigny 
before  he  died  of  his  drugs,  and  because  he  had  once 
studied  with  me  he  admitted  that  the  record  of  death 
was  false  and  that  the  child  was  a  healthy  infant  and 
had  lived."  oi        .  , 

"He  told  you  that?"  demanded  Laura.  She  waited 
for  more;  but  Long  Gabriel  was  looking  at  her  quizzi- 
cally. 
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"That  much  and  a  little  more,"  he  resumed  after  a 
pause.  "She  had  been  given  to  this  Bedard.  Her  I 
could  not  find." 

Laura  nodded. 

"I  admit  no  blame  in  the  deception,  monsieur.  Your 
wife  did  not  want  the  child.  For  some  reason  she 
feared  it,  hated  it  and  would  not  look  upon  it.  She 
provided  money  for  its  keep;  but  beyond  making  us 
promise  that  it  would  be  well  cared  for,  she  manifested 
no  further  interest  in  what  became  of  it.  She  wished  it 
to  be  dead  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  And  we  made 
it  so.  There  was  only  Sorigny  and  I  there  that  night. 
It  was  not  hard,  for  he  had  sole  charge  of  the  hospital. 
It  was  only  a  small  institution.  Its  reputation  was  not 
high  and  it  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  what  it  was  then." 

"Yes,"  said  Long  Gabriel  significantly.  "You  and 
Sorigny  alone.    You  were  very  intimate?" 

Laura  frowned,  but  made  no  comment. 

"I  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  child.  It  might 
have  been  placed  in  a  foundling-home;  but  that  was 
not  so  easily  done.  Officially  it  was  dead.  It  had  no 
name  and  no  one  to  sponsor  it.  You  will  understand 
that  it  was  not  advisable  for  my  name  to  be  connected 
with  it.  I  thought  it  best  to  bring  it  here  where  it 
would  be  reared  and  where  I  might  see  that  it  was  not 
abused.  I  suppose  the  long-bearded  oracle  told  you 
that?" 

Long  Gabriel  shrugged. 

"I  had  in  part  guessed  it  after  the  first  month]  I 
spent  here.  You  recall  I  came  to  you  once  and  ques- 
tioned you.  I  hoped  she  was  my  child.  I  could  never 
figure  out  how  she  was  found  here  a  year  before  you 
came  to  make  your  home  in  the  valley.  Hippolyte 
helped  me  there." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  of  this  before?" 

"I  started  to  question  you.  You  denied  everything, 
and  I  had  no  proof;  only  Sorigny 's  indefinite  confession. 
He  told  me  it  would  be  best  not  to  confront  you  with 
the  facts;  but  to  try,  myself,  to  find  the  child.  |.He 
furnished  more  information  about  you  that  gave  me  a 
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better  idea  of  her  with  whom  I  had  to  deal.  You  puzzle 
me  yet.  Why  did  you  so  readily  admit  that  you  brought 
my  baby  here?  You  might  still  have  denied.  I  could 
not  ...  I  cannot  yet  see  why  you  would  keep  the  girl 
from  her  father.    But  Sorigny  ..." 

Laura  smiled.  She  felt  her  mastery.  Men  were  so 
easily  fooled. 

"Why?  I  promised  Herminie.  Besides,  it  would 
have  been  unpleasant  ...  for  me.  But  I  knew  when 
you  came  and  spoke  to  me  as  you  did  that  the  grave- 
digger  had  talked  to  you.  He  was  not  mistaken.  He 
saw  me.  And  it  was  well  for  my  name  that  he  kept  his 
mouth  closed  so  long.  You  must  not  let  him  talk  now. 
He  thought  the  child  was  mine;  so  would  the  rest  have 
thought.  You  see  what  a  chance  I  took  for  your 
child's  sake?  The  infant  was  nothing  to  me.  But  I 
liked  it.  I  liked  your  wife  and  I  have  always  been  fond 
of  Hermance.    She  has  been  well  brought  up." 

"You  are  treacherous  as  a  snake,"  said  Long  Gabriel 
candidly.  "You  do  not  fool  me.  If  you  are  so  fond  of 
her  why  do  you  trifle  with  the  wretch  who  betrayed  her? 
Were  you  looking  out  for  her  happiness  when  you  let 
her  fall  into  his  hands  to  be  soiled  and  cast  aside?" 

Laura  did  not  rise  to  the  bait  for  her  temper.  She 
was  not  willing  to  antagonize  him. 

"So  much  have  I  told  you,  monsieur.  Now  will  you 
enlighten  me?  Why  did  your  wife  come  alone,  deserted 
and  friendless  to  La  Maison  Alliers  to  give  birth  to 
your  child?  The  incident  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  air 
of  righteousness  and  lofty  desire  to  see  wrong  put  down 
that  you  arrogate  to  yourself.  Did  you  perchance  give 
her  cause  to  leave  you  or  did  you  merely  abandon  her?" 

Long  Gabriel  laughed  at  her  suspicions. 

"You  would  never  guess,  madame,  what  brought 
about  the  situation  you  saw;  what  brings  me  here  after 
twenty  years  in  search  of  the  child  that  belongs  to  me. 
It  is  a  strange  story;  but  briefly  told.  I  shall  gratify 
your  desire  of  enlightenment. 

"I  am  a  doctor.  In  Paris,  Gabriel  Desrosiers  was 
well  known  up  to  ten  years  ago  for  his  researches  into 
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the  graver  incurable  diseases  .  .  .  cancer,  leprosy  and 
the  like.  My  whole  life  was  given  to  this  work.  People 
called  me  queer  because  my  habits,  my  manner  of 
dress,  my  tastes  were  not  as  theirs.  I  did  not  care  for 
them.  I  never  have  cared  for  the  opinion  of  man. 
There  is  not  one  thinking  mind  in  a  thousand.  They 
function  with  a  mechanical  basic  similarity  that  shows 
them  all  in  one.  Sometimes  you  find  one  who  is  differ- 
ent. He  is  either  a  poet,  a  fool  or  a  beggar.  Egotism 
is  my  philosophy.    You  may  have  guessed. 

"I  took  time  from  my  pursuits  to  fall  in  love  with 
Herminie  Lorrain,  an  actress,  and  make  her  my  wife. 
You  did  not  see  enough  of  Herminie  to  know  that  her 
nature  was  as  odd  as  mine.  She  had  a  horror  of  my 
profession.  She  begged  me  to  give  up  the  experiments 
I  was  making.  She  feared  constantly  that  I  would 
become  a  victim  to  disease  from  the  bacilli  with  which 
I  played.  She  would  not  have  children.  She  was  sure 
that  I  was  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  leprosy  and 
would  transmit  them  to  her.  But  she  loved  me  and 
love  triumphed.  After  four  years  of  marriage  we  were 
to  have  a  child.  We  both  craved  for  it.  A  short  while 
before  its  coming  I  was  taken  ill.  They  called  it  leprosy; 
I  called  them  fools.  But  Herminie  believed.  She  ran 
away  and  left  no  word  of  where  she  was  going. 

"You  may  be  sure  I  was  anxious  for  her  sake  and 
for  her  child's.  I  knew  the  insane  notion  that  had 
precipitated  her  flight.  She  believed  I  was  a  leper  and 
that  surely  our  child  would  have  the  disease  if  she  did 
not.  It  was  nonsensical,  but  she  was  hard  to  reason 
with,  and  anyway  I  had  no  opportunity  to  try  dis- 
suading her. 

"My  malady  was  not  serious,  though  her  absence 
retarded  its  cure.  When  I  was  able  to  go  abroad,  I 
hunted  for  her  throughout  France,  throughout  Europe. 
It  was  fruitless.  I  went  back  to  my  work,  thinking  she 
would  read  of  my  recovery  and  of  new  success  in  science. 
For  ten  years  no  word  of  her.  Then  I  decided  to  go  to 
America.  Herminie  had  taken  all  her  own  money  .  .  . 
a    considerable   amount  .  .  .  from   our    Paris  bank. 
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Certainly  I  did  not  fear  that  she  would  suffer  hardship. 
My  love  for  her  was  stronger  than  any  she  had  for  me, 
I  was  determined  to  find  her  .  .  .  and  her  child.  Yes. 
I  was  sure  she  had  a  child.  I  tried  to  imagine  what  it 
would  be  like.  A  little  boy  I  hoped  for  ...  a  laughing, 
chubby  boy  with  great  black  eyes  and  curly  hair  and 
skin  soft— white  as  milk.  Leprosy!  Bah,  it  was  folly. 
Grand  saintl  It  was  madness.  There  was  no  disease 
in  me;  none  in  her. 

"I  cleared  up  my  affairs  in  France  before  setting  out 
for  a  new  quest.  I  decided  I  would  not  go  back  to 
France,  whether  I  found  her  or  not.  I  had  wealth.  I 
would  make  the  great  world  my  playground. 

"I  hunted  for  her  through  Quebec.  I  knew  she  would 
not  go  west.  She  would  stay  among  her  own  people — 
the  French.  I  felt  certain  she  had  come  to  Canada. 
She  had  often  suggested  that  we  go  there  together. 
For  years  I  looked  in  vain.  It  seemed  that  I  would 
never  hear  of  her.    But  I  did  not  lose  hope. 

"At  last  I  found  her.  And  it  was  a  sorrowful,  tragic 
finding.  I  wandered  down  here  into  Acadia,  through  the 
little  villages  and  rural  places  that  carry  me  back  to 
my  boyhood  in  the  Midi  and  Provence.  I  had  a  friend 
who  was  a  monk  of  the  Carthusians  or  Trappists.  He 
had  been  an  abbot  at  St.  Regis  in  Loire.  He  had  been 
sent  out  first  to  the  Monastery  of  Oka;  then  to  Tra- 
cadie.  I  came  to  visit  him  at  Tracadie.  There  is  in 
Tracadie  a  leper  colony.  In  the  lazaretto,  among  the 
rotting,  living  dead,  I  found  her  ...  I  found  Herminie. 
The  disease  had  made  deep  inroads  upon  her  lovely 
body.  It  was  only  when  she  spoke  that  I  recognized  my 
wife.  And  the  realization  that  the  horror  she  had  fled 
from  had  waited  for  her  a  world  away  deprived  me  of 
reason. 

"It  was  a  grisly  prank  of  fate.  I  can  see  yet  her 
cankered  limbs,  her  swollen  face  and  head  bare  of  the 
dark  tresses  that  had  been  its  beauty.  I  can  hear  her 
voice;  even  it  had  changed.  And  the  stench  of  morti- 
fying flesh  .  .  .  My  mind  almost  broke  under  the 
strain  of  seeing  her  there,  doomed  to  an  imprisonment 
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more  awful  than  the  tomb.  The  monks  cared  for  me; 
but  when  I  had  recovered  from  the  collapse  of  nerves, 
Herminie  was  at  the  point  of  death. 

"It  was  then  that  she  confessed  to  me  that  a  child 
had  been  born  to  her  at  Quebec.  She  told  me  of  you  and 
of  Sorigny.  But  of  the  child  she  knew  nothing.  Whether 
boy  or  girl,  whether  alive  or  dead,  she  could  not  or  would 
not  say.  Always  she  insisted  it  would  be  a  leper  like 
her  and  that  I  must  not  seek  it.  It  would  be  my  de- 
struction. But  when  I  bade  farewell  to  the  marred  and 
blasted  thing  that  had  been  the  fair  Herminie,  my  bride; 
when  I  had  seen  her  laid  in  the  lonely  grave-yard  of  the 
lazar-house,  I  returned  to  Quebec  eagerly,  in  search  of 
the  little  one  she  had  abandoned. 

"I  found  Sorigny.  We  had  been  students  together 
at  the  Sorbonne.  He  was  worn  out  and  ruined  by 
morphine.  When  I  told  him  my  mission  he  lied  to  me. 
He  showed  me  the  record  of  the  baby's  death.  I  asked 
to  be  shown  its  grave.  He  admitted  then  that  the 
child  had  lived.  It  was  given,  he  said,  on  Herminie's 
behest,  to  a  woman,  the  same  Rosalie  B6dard.  She 
had  taken  it  away  from  Quebec;  where,  he  did  not  know. 

"I  satisfied  myself  that  he  knew  more.  For  some 
reason  he  was  lying.  One  night  when  morphine  got  the 
upper  hand,  he  talked  of  you.  He  told  me  .  .  .  Well, 
that  does  not  relate.  But  he  said  that  you  could  give 
me  more  news  than  he.  But  I  was  not  to  question  you 
or  I  would  learn  nothing.  He  advised  me  to  give  up 
my  efforts  to  find  the  little  girl  and  be  content  in  the 
belief  that  she  was  happy  in  good  surroundings. 

"I  came  to  Memramcook.  I  learned  what  I  could 
about  you.  It  was  no  easy  task.  The  Acadians  are 
reticent  with  strangers;  distrustful  of  their  motives. 
After  a  time  I  remarked  your  intimacy  with  Hermance. 
She  was,  I  found  out,  a  girl  of  unknown  origin,  a  found- 
ling. I  felt  sure  she  was  my  child.  In  spite  of  Sorigny 's 
counsel  I  determined  to  go  to  you  and  accuse  you. 
But  there  were  many  things  which  caused  me  to  doubt. 
No  one  in  the  valley  imagined  any  connection  between 
Hermance  and  you.    She  was  born  before  you  came 
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to  live  here  and  though  the  time  of  her  finding  was 
coincident  with  the  date  of  my  little  one's  birth  I  had 
no  proof.  And  Memramcook  is  far  from  Quebec.  I 
questioned  you  tentatively,  Our  meeting  was  unplea- 
sant.   I  saw  that  you  would  deny  unless  I  had  more 

proof.  1-1 

"What  weighed  more  with  me  than  anything  else 
was  her  entire  lack  of  resemblance  to  either  her  mother 
or  myself.  I  began  to  think  that  I  was  misled,  that  I 
had  followed  the  longest  road;  only  to  be  forced  to 
double  upon  my  steps  at  its  end.  Still,  I  became  fond 
of  her.  She  was  a  lovable  child  and  clearly  of  different 
stock  from  the  peasant  girls. 

"I  stayed  here,  temporizing  with  myself,  reluctant 
to  leave  when  success  seemed  so  near.  I  would  have 
gone  to  Sorigny  again;  but  he  died  of  his  excesses. 
So  the  matter  stood  until  I  went  to  the  old  man  who  digs 
the  graves.  He  cleared  up  one  point  that  had  battled 
me.  He  had  seen  you  bring  the  child  and  depart  with- 
out it.  I  came  to  you  to-day  to  fling  the  lie  back  at  you. 
She  is  my  child.  And  if  loyalty  to  the  promise  you  say 
you  made  my  wife  kept  you  from  telling  me  before, 
you  have  run  contrary  to  your  nature;   there  is  no 

loyalty,  no  constancy  in  you.    You  are  a  deceiver  in 

your  own  heart,  and  one  acts  as  one  is." 

Laura  had  listened  with  patient  interest.    She^  no 

longer  feared.    She  no  longer  resented  his  condemnation. 

She  was  more  at  ease. 

"I  did  what  I  thought  best,"  she  said.  "Hermance 

was  well  off  here.    You  could  have  taken  no  better  care 

of  her  than  Phelonise  has  done.  ^  I  could  not  tell  you 

when  you  asked  me  because  ..." 
"Yes.    Because  .  .  ." 

"Your  child  was  dead  officially.  It  might  have  been 
unpleasant  for  me,  for  Sorigny,  to  have  her  brought  back 
to  life.  We  did  wrong,  perhaps;  but  your  wife  begged 
us  to  assist  her.    We  believed  we  were  doing  a  kindness. 

"A  paid  kindness,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"Soit."  Laura  spread  her  hands  deprecatingly. 
"What  difference?    We  did  it  because  we  saw  she  would 
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be  better  without  a  baby  she  did  not  want.  More,  she 
feared  it.  And  now  I  understand  the  source  of  her 
dread.  You  have  your  daughter,  Monsieur  le  Docteur 
Desrosiers;  what  do  you  plan  to  do  with  her?  She  has 
a  husband,  who,  on  his  own  declaration,  believes  her  to 
be  wealthy  and  is  waiting  to  share  her  fortune.  Had 
you  thought  of  that?" 

"Malheur!  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else.  He  shall 
have  no  cent  of  mine.  He  is  an  affliction  who  must 
be  got  rid  of.  I  had  hoped  she  would  marry  Yvon 
Tremblay.  He  is  more  the  man  for  her.  But  now  .  .  . 
Why  do  you  look  so  evilly  at  me?" 

"Pardon!  I  cannot  agree  with  your  choice  of  a 
husband  for  your  daughter.  You  know  little  of  the 
Tremblays  or  you  would  never  wish  one  of  your  own  to 
become  tied  with  them.  They  are  an  unholy  breed. 
Make  no  mistake.  Because  one  of  them  shows  a 
handsome  face  and  winning  ways  that  is  not  sufficient 
to  free  him  of  the  taint  that  is  in  them  all." 

"Que  diablel  You  seem  to  know  much  of  them. 
What  have  they  ever  done  to  you?"  Long  Gabriel 
recalled  Guy's  antipathy  for  Laura.  He  had  not  given 
much  thought  to  the  springs  of  that  enmity. 

"It  does  not  matter,"  said  Laura  with  sudden  reserve. 
"But  it  is  as  well  that  Hermance  is  married  to  Fernand. 
I  would  rather  see  her  with  him  than  with  Guy  Tremblay 
or  any  of  his." 

"Evidently  there  is  much  that  I  do  not  know.  I 
have  been  so  busy  with  my  own  desire  to  prove  my 
parenthood  that  I  have  passed  over  the  affairs  of  others. 
Why  do  you  hate  the  Tremblays?" 

Laura's  lips  shut  tight.    She  hesitated  long. 

"You  have  much  to  learn,  monsieur,"  she  said. 
"From  me  you  have  heard  all  you  are  likely  to  hear  for 
some  time  to  come.  I  have  said  a  lot.  Perhaps  I  have 
said  too  much." 

"You  have  said  enough  to  convince  me  that  most  of 
it  is  false.  You  are  a  skilful  liar,  I  grant  you.  You  are 
most  plausible.     But  I  am  not  credulous.    I  do  not 
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believe  everything.  You  have  given  me  fresh  ideas. 
I  did  not  know  you  hated  the  Tremblays  so.  Now  I 
must  say  good-by.  We  are  not,  I  fear,  much  farther 
ahead  than  we  were  in  the  beginning.' ' 

"You  mean  .  .  .  ?" 

11  On  verra." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


AN  OMEN  OF  ILL 

FERNAND  was  rapidly  imagining  himself  into  the 
state  of  a  man  misused  and  sadly  injured.  Every 
one  had  conspired  to  make  a  fool  of  him.  Michel 
had  lied,  Laura  had  glossed  over  the  lie,  and  here  was 
he  with  a  wife  whose  regard  he  did  not  own ;  but  whose 
claims  upon  him  were  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Then,  too, 
there  would  soon  be  an  added  responsibility.  It  did 
not  please  him  to  think  of  that.  He  railed  at  Michel, 
at  Laura,  who  had  him  at  her  beck  and  call,  at  Hermance. 
How  could  he  explain  to  the  countryside  his  sudden 
change  of  sentiment  towards  her?  None  would  believe 
that  love  had  drawn  him  back,  love  for  a  girl  he  had 
belittled  in  their  very  hearing,  accusing  her  of  being 
another  man's  plaything.  They  would  wonder.  They 
would  ask  him  in  their  blunt,  suspicious  way.  And  if 
he  could  not  answer  they  would  say  that  the  Tremblays 
had  given  him  money  if  he  would  marry  her  to  thus  refute 
what  he  had  said.  His  position  was  pitiful.  He  cast 
around  for  a  way  out,  for  an  attitude  to  adopt  that 
would  protect  his  precious  vanity  and  make  him  less 
ignominious  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows.  They  had  loudly 
approved  of  his  conduct  when  he  left  her  because  of 
Yvon.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  lowly  to  side  with  the 
poor  man,  if  he  be  right  or  wrong,  against  the  rich. 
But  now  they  would  jeer  at  him  in  proportion  for  a 
return  to  her  without  reason. 

He  saw  one  way.  It  was  to  pretend  that  sorrow  for 
her  plight  had  touched  his  heart  and  made  him  overlook 
her  sins.  Some  would  be  sceptical  about  that ;  but  most 
of  them  would  believe  and  would  laud  him  as  a  martyr 
to  his  sense  of  right  and  duty.  Then  also  if  she  would 
not  consent  to  be  his  wife  other  than  in  name  he  would 
say  that  he  himself  refused  to  live  with  her.  He  could 
claim  that  he  had  given  her  his  protection  and  there 
his  interest  in  her  ended. 
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Hermance  saw  him  stop  at  the  gate  and  climb  out  of 
his  sleigh.  It  was  three  o'clock.  Her  bridal  day  she 
had  spent  mostly  in  the  chair  by  the  window,  knitting, 
ceaselessly  knitting.  The  click-click  of  the  restless 
needles,  the  monotonous  growth  of  the  honeycomb 
stitches,  growing,  growing  like  a  web,  like  a  plant,  like 
a  living  organism  .  .  .  that  growth  awed  her,  terrified 
her  as  it  neared  completion.  She  should  not  be  knitting. 
She  should  be  making  little  things,  white  clothes  of 
flannel,  tiny  garments  for  her  child.  A  shuddering 
madness  seized  her  when  she  thought  of  that.  What 
love  could  she  give  a  baby  born  of  her  sorrow?  Her 
hysteria  dropped  quickly  to  quiescence,  to  resignation, 
to  silent,  relentless  knitting,  knitting,  knitting 

She  threw  aside  the  woollen  stocking  when  Fernand  s 
impatient  knock  sounded.  In  a  calm  voice  she  told  him 
to  enter.  Her  eyes  held  his  from  the  moment  he  looked 
upon  her.  They  did  not  cease  to  regard  him.  He 
weakened  beneath  that  cool,  unswerving  glance.  Sin- 
cerity is  a  fortress  which  deceit  cannot  assail.  He  had 
returned  to  her  that  they  might  come  to  an  understanding. 
She  was  his  wife;  he  was  her  master.    But  her  eyes  said 

him  no.  tt  . 

'What  do  you  wish  to  do,  Hermance?  he  asked. 
'Will  you  come  home  with  me?  And  take  the  place 
to  which  you  are  entitled?  You  kiKW  I  love  you.  I 
have  made  vou  my  wife  and  ..." 

"You  are  ridiculous,  monsieur.  Why  pretend^ 
You  did  not  marry  me  for  love  or  yet  for  pity.  You  did 
not  marry  me  because  you  thought  it  your  duty  to  marry 
me.  I  wonder  at  your  motive;  but  I  am  not  eager  to 
learn  it.  It  suffices  for  me  that  I  have  your  name. 
That  is  all  that  I  asked  of  you.  You  insult  me  when 
you  offer  more." 

"I  am  not  to  have  your  love  .  .  .  you,  my  witer 
You  understand  what  marriage  means?  It  gives  me  the 
right  to  take  what  belongs  to  me.    You  cannot  refuse 

me."  .        .    1  c 

"Only  by  force  could  you  win  a  single  caress  Irom 
me.    And  you  dare  not  use  force." 
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"No?" 

He  came  close  to  her,  his  hand  seized  her  wrist,  his 
fingers  left  deep  marks  in  the  flesh.  But  he  could  not 
go  on. 

"Will  you  leave  me?"  She  was  not  angry,  not  dis- 
turbed. "I  do  not  care  to  see  you  again  ever.  There  is 
no  love  between  us.  You  cannot  recreate  that  which 
was  ...  a  false  passion  at  best.  Even  its  ghost  has 
vanished." 

"If  it  was  passion  it  can  live  again."  His  nearness 
to  her  made  her  loveliness  to  be  coveted.  "Come,  come 
to  me.  In  my  arms  you  will  forget.  Do  you  think  I 
can  go  on,  knowing  that  I  have  the  right  to  love  you, 
to  take  you  to  me;  yet  see  your  beauty  wasted?  I 
loved  you.  I  can  love  you  again.  Come.  This  is  our 
bridal  night." 

"Not  the^ bridal  night  of  which  I  dreamed.  Not  the 
night  of  bliss  you  promised  me.  Your  words  are 
wasted.    You  mean  nothing  to  me." 

"Nothing!  I,  your  husband!  Do  you  know  what 
you  say?"  He  menaced  her.  He  took  her  again  by  the 
wrist,  bruising  her.  He  attempted  to  put  his  arm  about 
her.  But  there  was  no  fear  in  her  eyes,  no  withdrawing 
of  her  body  from  him,  no  emotion  .  .  .  only  the  nega- 
tive of  indifference.    He  loosed  her. 

"You  had  better  go  .  .  .  now." 

"Go?  And  leave  you  .  .  .  perhaps  to  another.  In 
the  shelter  of  your  married  name  you  can  give  your  love 
to  him.  Until  he  came  you  thought  of  no  one  but  me. 
The  wealth  of  the  Tremblays,  the  fine,  smooth  ways  of 
him,  the  lure  of  class  turned  you  away  from  me.  Still 
it  keeps  us  apart.  I  know.  But  if  I  see  him  with  you, 
if  one  word  comes  to  me  ..." 

"Yes?"  She  looked  amused.  "You  would  help  the 
lie  along,  no  doubt.  You  did  before.  But  you  delude 
yourself,  panvre  Fernand.  He  will  not  come  to  me. 
It  may  be  a  help  for  you  to  know  that  if  you^ cannot 
have  me  no  one  else  will." 

"You  love  him.    You  have  not  forgotten  him." 
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"I  love  him.  I  will  never  forget  him.  Again  I  tell 
you  you  waste  words.  Can  you  not  see  that  I  would  be 
happier,  easier,  without  you?" 

Fernand  turned  from  her  angrily. 
"I  will  go.    But  you  are  my  wife  and  I  will  have 
you.    What  you  refuse,  I  will  take.    Who  are  you  to 
adopt  so  high  a  tone  with  me?    You  think  he  will  come 
back  to  you.    You  keep  yourself  for  him." 

The  maddening  click-click  of  the  needles  as  she  re- 
sumed her  knitting  told  him  that  the  interview  for  her 
was  over.  He  slammed  the  door  on  her.  He  knew  that 
her  eyes  were  always  upon  him.    They  conquered  him. 

He  set  out  for  Memramcook.  At  the  inn  he  would 
find  some  to  sympathize  with  him.  They  would  know 
of  his  wedding.  The  best  man  was  a  young  Richard 
from  the  Beaumont.  He  would  have  lost  no  time  in 
disseminating  the  story  of  the  wedding  to  which,  by 
mere  accident  of  his  being  at  work  on  the  slates  of  the 
presbytery  roof,  he  had  been  called  as  witness. 

Fernand  lashed  his  horse  until  the  beast  sweated  and 
shook  with  agony.  The  lawyer  sated  himself  with  the 
lust  for  cruelty.  He  nailed  the  brute  like  a  madman 
and  the  ice  of  the  road  flew  from  its  shoe-calks  like  shot 
against  the  dashboard.  Along  the  straight  stretch  of 
the  marsh  road  the  pung  was  drawn  at  frenzied  speed. 
Far  ahead  a  moving  stick  of  black,  a  wayfarer,  walked 
leisurely  by  the  roadside.  Here,  thought  Fernand,  was 
some  one  to  whom  he  might  tell  his  woes.  He  was  a 
husband  denied,  set  aside  by  a  wife  who  confessed  her 
love  for  another  man. 

The  sleigh  drew  nearer,  the  figure  resolved  itself 
into  a  man,  who  turned  to  see  who  came  so  fast,  with 
such  wild  tintinnabulation  of  harness  bells.  It  was 
Yvon  Tremblay. 

Fernand  urged  the  horse  still  faster.  He  guided  it 
in  close  to  the  edge  of  the  road,  forcing  Yvon  to  jump 
aside  or  be  knocked  down  by  the  skidding  runners. 
Fernand  lashed  out  at  him  with  the  whip.  Its  stinging 
point  marked  Yvon's  cheek.  And  with  a  shotted 
obscenity  the  lawyer  passed  on. 
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Soon  he  reached  the  inn.  He  gave  over  the  terrified, 
frothing  horse  to  the  stable-man  and  went  into  the  bar. 
A  chorus  of  jeering  congratulations  saluted  him  from  the 
dozen  or  more  assembled  there.  They  were  peasants, 
labourers  with  little  to  do  in  the  winter  months;  rough, 
crude  men — many  of  them  intoxicated  with  liquor  of 
their  own  manufacture.  Among  them  was  young 
Richard,  the  slater.  Fernand  took  the  jibes  with  a 
rueful  smile.  He  held  up  his  hand  for  peace.  And 
ordered  beer  around  to  pacify  them. 

"What  could  I  do?"  he  asked  them.  "I  could  not 
desert  her.  Out  of  pity  I  married  her;  but  there  it 
ends.  She  shall  never  share  my  bed  again,  I  pledge  you. 
If  she  shares  another,  there  will  be  murder  done.  Would 
it  not  be  justified  after  what  I  have  done  for  her?" 

They  were  impressed  with  his  magnanimity.  He 
was  the  only  lawyer  in  the  valley.  He  was  educated. 
Besides  he  had  always  been  a  blood,  popular  with  the 
youths  and  admired  for  his  profligate  inclinations. 
A  few  looked  doubtful;  but  it  was  agreed  that  he  had 
acted  handsomely  and  shown  himself  more  of  a  gentle- 
man than  Tremblay. 

"Keep  an  eye  on  dat  wife,  Fernand,"  cautioned  a 
pimply- faced  youth  who  had  once  spent  a  year  in  the 
States  and  was  a  man  of  the  world  in  consequence. 
"De  fine  boy  from  de  big  house  wit'  de  automobile  an' 
de  stylish  clothes  .  .  .  he  ain'  through  yet.  She  is 
pretties'  of  dem  all.  An'  she  will  look  for  fun.  He  has 
lots  of  money  an'  money  can  do  much;  even  wit'  a 
good  man's  wife  or  a  bad  wife's  husban'." 

Fernand  caught  the  insinuation  that  he  had  been  paid 
to  marry  her.    He  wisely  let  it  pass. 

The  wedding  had  been  the  topic  of  debate  the  whole 
afternoon.  Fernand  wished  they  would  weary  of  it. 
He  had  business  to  talk  with  the  inn-keeper,  for  whom 
he  acted  as  agent  for  the  purchase  of  contraband  liquor. 
But  no.  Question  and  quip  they  fired  at  him  till  he 
regretted  ever  having  shown  his  nose  there.  But  he 
stoutly  maintained  that  his  action  had  arisen  from  the 
well-springs  of  pity.    All  at  once  he  became  aware  that 
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he  alone  was  talking.  The  rest  were  not  listening.  None 
interrupted.  Fernand  was  slow  to  see  what  had  thrown 
silence  into  bedlam.  Yvon,  for  the  first  time  m  his 
life,  had  entered  the  bar  of  the  inn. 

The  yokels  sat  back,  subdued  for  the  moment.  Their 
surprise  restrained  them  as  much  as  the  manner  of  their 
visitor.  His  lean,  dark  face  was  livid;  so  much  so  that 
a  long  red  mark  on  the  right  cheek  seemed  to  glow  ike 
a  burning  splinter.  His  eyes  .  .  they  had  often  called 
them  soft  and  girlish  .  .  .  were  hard-gleaming  as  steel, 
his  clenched  hands  showed  the  tense  state  of  his  muscles. 
He  walked  straight  to  Fernand.  The  lawyer  faced  him 
with  bravado;  but  his  insides  were  uneasy.  He  had 
never  matched  strength  with  Yvon.  He  feared  to  now. 
But  he  had  no  choice. 

-I've  come  to  wipe  that  off,"  said  Yvon,  touching 

the  whip  mark.  .    -  e  ...  o 

Fernand  instinctively  raised  his  hands.  Swift  as  a 
dart  a  small,  white  fist  flashed  out  and  cracked  against 
his  jaw  so  hard  that  his  plump  body  rocked.  Blindly 
he  rushed  at  Yvon.  He  met  nothing  but  a  table  that 
stood  behind  where  Yvon  had  been.  But  as  he  passed 
the  same  left  hand  smashed  into  his  face  and  the  blood 
spurted  from  a  cheek  that  split  like  parchment.  He 
went  down  amongst  the  chairs,  cursing,  spitting  the 
blood  that  ran  to  his  mouth,  wiping  it  from  the  eyes  it 
blinded.    He  stayed  there. 

Yvon  was  seized  by  hostile  hands.  Fernand  s 
friends  piled  on  top  of  him.  He  was  forced  back  against 
the  bar.  He  fought  with  the  fury  of  a  terrible,  rarely- 
aroused  rage;  but  they  were  too  many  for  him.  He  was 

held  helpless.  m  .  n , 

Fernand,  his  face  streaming  blood,  his  eyes  wild, 
crawled  from  the  tangle  of  chairs  He  wiped  the 
dripping  blood  from  his  face.  He  walked  to  Yvon  while 
the  others  waited  with  cruel  expectancy.  His  arm  drew 
back  and  his  fist,  with  all  the  waning  strength  he  could 
summon,  drove  at  Yvon's  mouth  Again  and  again 
he  struck  bestially  at  his  helpless  foe  And  he  would 
not  have  desisted  had  not  the  cowards  who  held  Yvon 
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feared  for  the  boy's  life  and  released  him,  pushing  him 
towards  the  door.  Some  one  opened  it  for  him.  On  the 
verandah  Moi'se,  newly  arrived,  stretched  forth  a  helping 
hand. 

Yvon,  unable  scarce  to  speak,  yet  found  strength 
to  turn  upon  them. 

"You  will  pay  for  that.  You,  Malenfant  ...  as 
there  is  a  God  above  me,  I'll  kill  you  and  trample  upon 
your  dead  body!" 

Moise  helped  him  away  from  the  inn.  Fernand  and 
his  followers  looked  at  one  another,  fearful  and  appalled. 
Yvon's  words  still  rang  in  their  ears.  There  was  an 
awful  stillness  there.  Fernand  dabbled  at  his  bloody 
face  with  a  crimson  handkerchief.  No  one  spoke;  no 
one  knew  what  to  say. 

A  great  old  mirror  that  had  hung  behind  the  bar  for 
years  beyond  counting,  suddenly,  slowly,  moved.  The 
inn-keeper  jumped  from  under  with  a  squeal  like  a  boar 
beneath  the  descending  spear.  The  great  glass  gathered 
momentum  and  fell  forward  upon  the  polished  oak  with 
a  ghastly  crash  and  splinter.  Perhaps  its  fastenings  had 
been  loosened  in  the  struggle,  perhaps  they  were  worn 
by  the  eating  rust  of  neglected  decades  .  .  .  but  there 
it  lay,  its  gilded  frame  smashed,  its  glass  scattered 
everywhere. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
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MOISE  BEARS  MUCH  NEWS 

ARLY  in  the  day  following  the  wedding,  Phelonise 
Le  Brun  was  astir.  Through  the  thin  wall,  Her- 
mance  heard  the  old  woman  pottering  about, 
grumbling  at  the  cold,  which  was  intense;  at  the  tires, 
which  had  to  be  made;  the  sweeping  and  cleaning  that 
must  be  done.  Then  the  clicking  of  wooaen  heels  on 
the  boards  of  the  hall-way  as  the  dame  began  her  des- 
cent upon  the  lower  regions.  Most  of  the  time  Hermance 
did  the  work  with  the  help  of  old  Jeanne  from  the  village. 
But  once  a  week  at  least  Phelonise,  despite  rhume  and 
pains  and  age-weakened  limbs,  swooped  down  upon 
the  mSnage  and  worked  with  the  energy  of  a  lady-dervisn. 

The  girl  had  long  been  awake.  Sleep,  hard  to  woo, 
had  not  stayed  more  than  a  few  hours  with  her.  First, 
above  the  limning  frost  on  the  window  pane,  she  watched 
the  stars  grow  pale  before  the  dawn.  Her  window 
looked  out  across  the  marsh,  towards  Memramcook, 
towards  the  east.  Slowly  the  stars  were  plucked  away 
by  the  reaching  fingers  of  the  morning,  the  room  light- 
ened and  the  sun  shone  cold  through  the  unmelting 
frost's  strange  little  designs  of  quatre-feuille  and  acanth- 
us-leaves on  the  glass. 

Hermance  faced  the  day  with  dread.  Her  time,  she 
knew,  was  near;  and  Phelonise  had  insisted  that  to-day 
or  at  latest  to-morrow,  old  Dr.  Celestin  should  be 
summoned  from  Memramcook  and  his  advice  obtained. 
She  tried  not  to  think  of  it;  for  when  she  did  her  body 
filled  with  tremblings  and  her  heart  sickened  her  with 
its  sorrow.  The  child  would  come.  The  curious  would 
wish  to  look  upon  it.  They  would  look  cruelly  upon  it 
and  upon  her,  its  mother.  They  would  not  credit  the 
unity  of  its  fatherhood.  She  felt  her  impotence  against 
their  doubts.  She  could  not  stay  to  face  them,  bhe 
determined  to  go  away  and  as  quickly  decided  to  brave 
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it  out.  Time  would  make  it  easier  to  bear.  But  when 
her  little  one  could  walk  and  go  amongst  the  other 
children  .  .  . 

She  slid  from  the  warm  bed  and  stood  unshivering 
in  the  frigid  air  of  the  room.  Then  she  dressed  hurriedly. 
Below-stairs  she  heard  the  clattering  of  stove-covers  and 
soon  the  roaring  of  the  draft  in  the  chimney  that  passed 
through  her  room.  Over  her  black  dress,  she  donned  a 
grey  woollen  bath-robe,  a  present  of  Laura's,  and  went 
down  to  the  kitchen. 

Phelonise  saluted  her  with  malicious  morning  temper, 
made  slighting  reference  to  her  condition  and  with 
woman's  unkindness  to  woman  told  her  she  would  be 
better  off  with  her  big  belly  in  bed.  Hermance  said 
nothing.  Speech  would  invite  argument.  She  washed 
in  water  drawn  from  beneath  the  ice  in  the  well-house. 
Her  face  in  the  bit  of  mirror  over  the  wash-stand  was 
pallid  as  the  frost ;  deep-shadowed  hollows  were  beneath 
her  eyes.  On  her  wrist  the  marks  of  Fernand's  fingers 
showed  blue  against  the  white,  cold  flesh.  She  laughed 
at  them,  aloud.  Phelonise  turned  suspiciously  from  the 
oven  where  she  was  putting  potatoes  to  bake. 

"You  have  grand  courage  to  laugh,  ma  fille"  sneered 
the  crone.  "Grand  courage.  If  I  am  yong  girl  who  do 
w'at  you  do  I  don'  mak  some  fun  like  dat.  Is  it  good 
t'ing  to  marry  'cause  one  mus'?  I  don*  t'ink  so.  An' 
w'at  you  will  do  wit'  dat  bebe,  hein?  You  have  some 
money,  but  you  have  hard  time  wit'  little  one.  Maybe 
your  money  don'  come  some  more.  She  is  late  now. 
An'  w'en  you  take  date  bebe  out  for  walk,  people  laugh. 
In  de  church  dey  laugh  some  moie  an'  look  all  time. 
Per'aps  dey  say  it  is  my  fault  you  do  some  bad  sin  lak 
dis  .  .  ." 

"Then  I  will  go  away,  Phelonise  ...  far  away  from 
here  ...  to  Montreal  perhaps. 

^  "Eh  nonl  You  be  no  better  off.  A  girl  wit'  a  child ! 
W'at  a  life  you  have!  An'  w'at  I  do  wit'out  you,  hein? 
You  are  ingrate  to  say  you  leave  me.  Have  I  not  been 
mot'er  to  you?" 
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"You  have  done  well.  It  is  not  I  who  complain." 
She  busied  herself  with  plaiting  the  long,  gold  hair; 
while  Phelonise  made  tea  in  an  earthen  pot. 

"Batdche!  Who  knock  so  early?"  cried  Phelonise. 
Some  one  tapped  impatiently  to  the  front  door.  Hastily 
the  old  woman  adjusted  her  cap.  Sometimes  Hippo- 
lyte  appeared  thus  early ;  but  since  she  had  berated  him 
when  he  defended  Hermance,  it  was  likely  that  the 
grave-digger  would  stay  away. 

It  was  Long  Gabriel  whom  she  ushered  back  to  the 
kitchen  with  many  verbose  apologies  for  the  unclean 
condition  of  the  house  and  the  sad  disorder,  though  in 
all  truth  it  was  neat  and  spotless  and  very  comfortable. 
It  was  the  Long  Gabriel  of  the  whist-party,  not  the 
weirdly -clad  tramper  of  the  moors.  He  was  dressed  in  the 
coat  of  rich  raccoon.  Never  had  Phelonise  beheld  such 
a  grand  man  since  the  cure's  nephew,  a  professor  at 
Laval,  had  come  one  Christmas-tide  to  visit  his  uncle. 
She  carried  Long  Gabriel's  coat  and  hat  away  reverent- 

He  sat  down  with  them  to  breakfast  at  a  little  round 
table  drawn  up  so  close  to  the  stove  that  Phelonise, 
who  sat  with  her  crooked  back  to  the  oven,  was  in 
momentary  danger  of  becoming  a  torch. 

Long  Gabriel  was  not  so  talkative  as  usual.  He 
kept  regarding  Hermance  with  the  puzzled,  wistful 
look  she  had  remarked.  His  tea  was  almost  neglected. 
Suddenly  he  took  her  wrist  in  his  fingers. 

"The  marks!  What  are  they?  Whose  fingers?" 
His  eyes  flashed  with  Gallic  fury.  "You  need  not 
answer.    They  were  .  .  .  your  husband's." 

Hermance  gazed  steadily  at  her  plate.  It  was  hard 
to  look  into  his  eyes.  And  how  fine  he  was  with  his 
black  hair  brushed  high  from  his  forehead.  Only  on 
Yvon  had  she  seen  clothes  so  well-cut,  so  different  from 
the  coarse  tweed  and  homespun  of  her  countrymen. 
A  sheer  silk  kerchief  peeped  from  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  coat  and  on  his  waistcoat  she  saw  a  cross  with  a 
coloured  ribbon,  a  decoration  of  some  sort.    She  knew, 
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because  she  had  seen  pictures  of  famous  men  who  wore 
them. 

"Hermance,  mignonne"  said  Long  Gabriel  softly. 
"Would  you  care  to  go  from  here?  Go  far  away  ...  to 
France?  Yes.  I  would  go  back  to  France,"  he  seemed 
to  observe  to  himself.  "I  ask  you  that  because  ...  I 
believe  you  are  my  child." 

Phelonise  dropped  the  tea-pot  with  a  crash  that 
made  them  jump,  and  called  upon  the  good  God  three 
times  to  witness.  Hermance  was  calmest  of  the  three. 
Long  Gabriel  saw  that  she  was  incredulous. 

"I  should  be  happy  to  think  that  it  was  so,  Long 
Gabriel.  You  are  a  man  such  as  I  would  wish  my  father 
to  be.    But  are  you  sure?" 

He  shook  his  head  slightly  in  negation  for  her;  but 
for  Phelonise,  who  listened  with  interest  agog: 

"Do  I  not  act  as  though  I  were?  Listen  .  .  .  "he 
leaned  close  and  whispered.  "If  I  make  it  seem  to 
others  ...  to  one  in  particular  .  .  .  that  I  am  taking 
you  back  to  France  as  my  daughter;  then  perhaps  the 
truth  will  out.  They  are  not  going  to  let  you  go  with  a 
stranger.    And  they  will  speak." 

"You  are  wise,"  she  admitted.  "And  I  am  ready  to 
agree  to  what  you  suggest.  Let  it  seem  to  all  that  I 
am  your  child.    Whose  child  .  .  .  ?" 

"Doctor  Gabriel  Desrosiers,  Chevalier  of  France, 
fellow  of  four  universities  and  lord  of  more  wealth  than 
you  can  imagine,"  he  said,  with  vanity  that  made  her 
smile. 

She  clapped  her  hands;  while  Phelonise  hastened  to 
pour  more  tea  in  the  distinguished  guest's  cup  from  the 
rescued  teapot.  It  had  suffered  no  more  damage  than 
a  broken  spout  which  sent  a  steamy  dribble  into  the 
saucer  and  on  the  gay  blue  table-cloth. 

"To-day  then,"  said  Long  Gabriel,  "it  shall  be  known. 
Here  comes  a  splendid  medium  for  the  publication  of 
gossip." 

He  pointed  down  the  village  street.  Moise  and 
Hippolyte,  engaged  in  some  contentious  discussion 
which  involved  stoppages  every  few  minutes  that  the 
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idiot  might  pummel  the  grave-digger  on  the  chest, 
were  coming  towards  the  cottage.  Phelonise,  when 
Long  Gabriel  bade  her,  hastened  to  call  them  in. 

Hermance  and  Long  Gabriel  were  alone. 

"If  it  should  not  be  so,  Hermance,  will  you  not  come 
anyway?  I  love  you  as  though  you  were  my  own. 
With  me  you  would  find  peace  and  freedom  from 
calumny.    You  will  think  of  that?" 

"I  shall  think  of  it.  But  will  you  not  tell  me  more 
of  yourself  and  of  what  has  led  you  to  think  that  I 
might  be  your  daughter?" 

But  Long  Gabriel  hesitated.  "Later  .  .  .  later,  ma 
cMrie,  I  will  tell  you.  I  cannot  burden  you  now  with 
my  troubles.  But  be  assured  if  you  are  not  mine,  we 
will  ferret  out  the  secret  of  your  parentage.  I  wish  I 
might  believe;  but  your  eyes,  your  mouth,  a  different 
grace  in  you,  come  not  from  me  or  from  her  who  was  the 
mother  of  my  little  one.  Since  I  saw  you  first  I  have 
known  that;  yet  you  make  me  happy." 

"You  are  noble,  Long  Gabriel.  I  should  love  to 
call  you  father.  And  perhaps  .  .  .  perhaps  it  is  so. 
Could  it  not  be  .  .  ,  ?" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"A  woman  lied  to  me.  Only  by  acting  on  her  lie 
can  we  find  the  truth.  But  listen!  Phelonise  is  telling 
the  old  men  of  your  great  fortune." 

Phelonise  had  thrown  Hippolyte  and  Moise  into 
excitement  close  to  panic  by  suddenly  declaring  that 
Hermance  was  to  have  a  million  dollars  and  was  to  leave 
for  France  at  noon  with  her  father,  a  great  nobleman 
who  owned  four  universities. 

Moise  with  many  "Praise  God's"  and  "Blessed  be 
His  Holy  Name's,"  came  first  into  the  kitchen.  Hippo- 
lyte with  Phelonise,  looking  very  coquettish,  followed 
him.  The  three  gazed  upon  the  united  father  and  child 
with  such  ecstatic  admiration  as  must  the  star-stricken 
shepherds  have  felt  for  the  Redeemer  and  His  Mother. 

"This  is  news  for  you,  Moise,  mon  vieux"  said  Long 
Gabriel.    "This  will  give  you  a  busy  day." 

"He,  he!    I  suspect  dat  before  Polyte.  Seigneur, 
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it  is  easy  to  make  fool  of  Polyte.  I  mus'  be  off  now  to 
say  dat  at  Gaudet's  an'  at  Ovide's.  One  expects  great 
news  from  Moise." 

Moise  would  not  wait  for  tea;  but  Hippolyte  sat 
down  willingly  enough  .  with  Phelonise  to  partake  of 
potato  pudding  and  eggs.  Long  Gabriel  and  Hermance 
went  into  the  living  room  that  he  might  tell  her  of  his 
plans. 

"But  if  in  a  few  days  nothing  happens,  if  the  woman 
.  .  .  it  is  Laura  of  whom  I  speak  .  .  .  does  not  show 
her  hand,  we  go,  petite,  you  and  I,  to  France.  It  is 
agreed?  And  leave  your  husband.  I  am  a  doctor;  I 
shall  look  after  you." 

"It  is  agreed  .  .  .  mon  plre." 

"It  is  sweet  to  hear  that  word.  I  have  listened  for 
it  always;  there  was  none  to  speak  it." 

He  kissed  her  wrists  where  the  marks  still  showed, 
and  gave  her  farewell  with  a  promise  of  returning  on 
the  morrow.  With  the  happiness  of  possession  she  saw 
him  go;  for,  if  not  her  father,  he  was  her  friend.  And 
she  had  need  of  friends. 

By  five  o'clock  that  afternoon  the  only  ones  in  the 
Four  Villages  who  had  not  heard  the  great  news  were 
the  stone-deaf  or  those,  like  Vieille  Margot,  whom  no 
one  thought  it  worth  while  to  tell.  Bale-fires  kindled 
on  the  Beaumont  and  on  the  opposite  hill-tops  above 
the  Petitcodiac  could  not  have  done  the  work  more 
efficaciously  than  Moise,  later  assisted  by  Hippolyte 
and  an  ever-multiplying  host  of  aids;  since  each  one  told, 
passed  on  the  authentic  information  to  as  many  as  he 
or  she  could  find. 

Those  who  had  been  most  virulent  against  Hermance 
now  let  it  be  known  that  they  had  said  so  all  along. 
Hermance  had  always  looked  to  them  like  an  heiress,  a 
child  of  grand  family.  It  was  lucky  for  Fernand,  too, 
they  decided  ...  the  reward  of  his  goodness  in  con- 
senting to  marry  her  after  her  outrageous  flirtation  with 
Yvon. 

Yvon  learned  of  it  through  Botsford,  who  had  heard 
Gregoire  saying  that  some  one  else  had  heard  it  from  a 
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farmer  whom  Moise  had  talked  to  in  person.  Just  how 
Moi'se  had  flitted  across  the  snow  from  Saint-Joseph  to 
Pont  Lefebvre,  to  Memramcook  Proper  and  Leger's 
Corner  that  day  will  remain  one  of  the  great  mysteries 
of  news-transportation.  But  it  was  gossip  worthy  of 
the  idiot's  best  effort,  and  he  rejoiced  in  his  position  as 
fountain-head  of  the  report. 

Yvon,  pleased  that  Herman ce  had  at  last  been  recog- 
nized, went  up  into  the  hills  to  talk  with  Long  Gabriel 
and  learn  more  of  the  story.  It  had  come  to  him  in 
garbled  and  somewhat  fabulous  form. 

Long  Gabriel's  cabin  was  locked.  It  looked  as  if 
it  had  not  been  occupied  for  days.  He  peered  through 
the  window.  Books  and  chattels  had  been  already 
packed  in  large  boxes,  ready  to  be  taken  away.  Yvon 
waited  for  a  time,  in  hopes  that  their  owner  would  return. 
It  was  near  sun-down  before  he  descended  the  hill. 
He  recalled  Long  Gabriel's  having  spoken  of  another 
abode  with  a  family  called  De  Grace,  a  mile  north  of 
Memramcook.  Probably  he  was  there  now;  for  the 
snowshoe  marks  along  the  hill  road  were  old  and  frozen. 

Down  in  the  valley  the  river  wound  like  a  mammoth 
reptile,  with  bony,  protruding  vertebrae  formed  by  coag- 
ulations of  snow  and  chocolate-coloured  ice  that  formed 
in  boulders  gigantic  and  slabs  many  feet  deep,  piled  in 
a  volcanic  jumble  like  the  fused  and  upheaved  strata 
of  a  dead  planet.  The  red  sun  lighted  coldly  the  snow- 
topped  church  and  its  black,  naked  spire  across  the 
valley.  The  forests  of  evergreen  crowning  the  hills 
were  deep  mourning  against  the  purity  of  the  snow. 
Already  the  frosty-faced  moon  had  usurped  the  sun's 
high  place,  appearing  long  before  the  dark. 

Yvon's  face  was  sore  and  battered  from  the  craven 
assault  of  Fernand.  His  feelings  were  still  bitter  against 
the  lawyer.  The  awfulness  of  the  oath  he  had  taken,  in 
calmer  moments,  filled  him  with  fear  of  himself.  He 
dreaded  meeting  Fernand,  because  he  knew  he  would 
make  good  his  word.  If  passion  mastered  him  again  as 
it  had  when  the  coward's  whip-lash  stung  his  cheek,  he 
would  strangle  the  life  from  the  man  he  cordially  hated. 
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He  felt  it  would  cause  Hermance  little  grief.  He  as- 
tonished himself  that  he  could  so  callously  entertain  the 
thought  of  murder.  The  harm  done  him  had  been  great, 
however;  and  in  those  moments  of  blinded  agony, 
when  the  lawyer's  fist  had  smashed  into  his  face,  he  had 
conceived  a  desire  for  revenge  that  did  not  cool. 

All  day  he  had  stayed  out  of  the  village  to  avoid  the 
comment  that  the  disfigured  mouth  and  puffy,  blue-black 
flesh  about  the  eyes  would  surely  occasion.  Then,  he  did 
not  care  to  meet  Fernand.  Their  encounter  would  not 
be  of  his  seeking;  but  when  it  came  he  was  resolved  to 
give  his  enemy  blow  for  blow,  to  batter  him,  to  see  his 
blood  stream  red  from  his  mouth.  Even  the  prospect 
of  feeling  the  man  beneath  his  hands  sent  a  surge  of 
exultation — barbaric,  ungodly— through  his  breast.  He 
had  never  had  reason  to  suspect  that  so  thin  a  veneer 
lay  over  the  elemental  in  him.  But  Guy  was  like  that. 
He  had  seen  the  blind  man's  fury  rise  so  high  that  he 
would  strike  a  woman. 

What  influence  had  weakened  the  taught  obedience 
to  the  commandment  that  Cain  had  first  transgressed? 
An  honest  love  forbidden  by  the  dishonourable  act  of 
Fernand,  a  procession  of  insults  to  the  girl  he  loved  and 
to  himself;  finally  the  sting  of  physical  pain,  like  a 
material  application  of  the  goading  tongues.  He  hated 
Malenfant.  He  would  sate  his  loathing  on  the  lawyer's 
fleshy  body.  But  he  did  not  hasten  the  event,  knowing 
that  his  resolution  would  not  weaken. 

He  went  home  and  had  dinner  with  his  father.  Guy 
had  spoken  scarcely  at  all  since  the  day  of  the  Sessions. 
He  did  not  question  his  son  when  he  went  out  shortly 
after  the  meal  to  seek  Long  Gabriel  again.  Yvon  felt 
the  need  of  Long  Gabriel's  companionship.  With  him 
gone  the  Valley  would  be  a  lonesome  place;  for  only  in 
Long  Gabriel,  on  the  tramps  over  hill  and  marsh,  in 
pleasant  hours  in  the  little  house  upon  the  Beaumont, 
had  he  found  understanding  and  companionship He 
wished  to  share  the  vagabond's  new-found  happiness. 
Yet  he  was  sure  that  the  man  had  been  interested  in 
Hermance  from  the  first.     It  did  not  surprise  him  that 
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Long  Gabriel  was  a  man  of  substance.  Underlying  the 
jester-like  ways  he  had  never  failed  to  mark  the  rock  of 
solid  knowledge,  the  fearlessness  that  only  an  assured 
position  could  give  one  who,  to  the  peasants  and  the 
great  alike,  looked  and  acted  like  a  strolling  ne'er-do-well. 

The  village  was  dark  when  Yvon  walked  towards  the 
cross-roads.  Two  hulking  figures  came  towards  him, 
black  against  the  faint  luminosity  of  the  snow.  He 
heard  Gregoire's  voice  boom  out  as  they  came  near. 

"Sacre  bland  Fernand,  he  has  mak  some  success 
w'en  he  tak'  dat  girl.  He  say  he  marry  on  her  out  of 
pity;  but  he  have  lot  of  money  jus'  the  same.  He  act 
right  by  her;  he  deserve  dat." 

Yvon  could  have  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them 
for  dolts;  but  they,  not  recognizing  him,  said  a  pleasant 
bon  soir,  and  their  voices  soon  died  to  a  murmur  and 
then  were  not  heard. 

"He  carries  hypocrisy  even  to  this  point,"  thought 
Yvon.  His  lips  shaped  the  angry  thought.  "It  was 
not  pity  that  brought  him  to  her.  It  was  some  inkling 
of  the  truth,  some  hope  of  gain;  but  never  pity." 

Long  Gabriel  was  not  at  the  De  Grace  house.  He 
had  been  staying  there,  Yvon  was  told,  but  had  come 
only  for  a  little  while  that  afternoon  to  minister  to  Gros 
Jean's  distemper.  No,  they  did  not  know  where  he 
might  be  found.  The  girl  who  answered  the  door  was 
openly  hostile  to  Yvon. 

m  He  went  back  to  the  cross-roads.  The  night  was 
brighter,  for  the  moon  had  struggled  through  the  misty 
dark.  Yvon,  because  he  did  not  feel  like  sleeping  and 
was  unwilling  to  go  home  without  seeing  his  friend, 
took  the  road  towards  the  bridge,  the  road  that  led  past 
the  inn  out  on  to  the  marsh. 

A  party  of  noisy  youths  walked  in  front  of  him. 
They,  too,  were  lauding  Fernand's  luck. 

"But  she  may  be  dead  man  before  she  have  chance 
to  enjoy  all  dat,"  said  one.  "By  cripe,  mon  homme, 
Tremblay  will  kill  him  for  w'at  happen'  yesterday." 

"Pas  peur"  came  the  retort.  "He  jus'  have  fit  of 
bad  temper  den.    Maybe  he  is  not  coward;  but  it  takes 
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one  bad  man  to  keep  some  oath  like  dat,  sacred,  God- 
witnessed  ...  no  matter." 

They  entered  the  inn;  Yvon  passed  on  over  the 
bridge. 

*    *  * 

Moise,  it  might  be  thought,  would  end  the  day  in 
exhaustion.  He  had  been  a  faithful  courier.  It  was 
about  nine  when  at  last  he  quitted  Hippolyte,  on  the 
grave-digger's  request,  to  return  to  his  own  shack  at 
Memramcook.  It  had  been  a  day  of  triumph  for  him. 
Such  news  would  never  come  again,  he  thought.  Foot- 
sore and  aching  in  his  shrivelled  limbs,  he  hobbled  over 
the  frozen  road,  a  coin  clutched  in  his  hand  inside  a 
woolen  mitt.    He  would  buy  drink  with  that  at  the  inn. 

A  sleigh  approached.  The  horse  was  running  loosely. 
Moise  hailed  the  driver;  but  no  answer  came.  It  must 
have  been  a  very  small  man,  perhaps  Gil,  the  hunch- 
back; for  Moise  could  not  see  him  at  all. 

"One  gran'  night  for  dose  devils  to  be  out,"  muttered 
Moise.    "Perhaps  dat  was  a  devil." 

A  half-mile  further  along  by  the  side  of  the  road,  he 
came  upon  a  black,  huddled  heap  ...  a  dead  man, 
already  coldly  stiffening,  the  life  throttled  from  him, 
his  tongue  protruding  like  a  spitted  reptile's  fang.  It 
was  Fernand. 

Such  news  Moise  carried  to  Memramcook  that  night. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  STORM 

FAR  faster  than  the  story  of  Hermance  Le  Brim's 
finding  of  a  father  spread  throughout  the  valley  the 
tidings  of  a  crime.  Fernand  Malenfant  had  been 
murdered,  strangled  to  death  on  the  marsh  half-way 
between  Memramcook  and  Leger's  Corner.  And  no 
doubt  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  who  had 
been  his  slayer.  Had  not  Yvon  Tremblay  sworn  by 
God  to  kill  him? 

Murder  was  a  crime  unknown  in  Memramcook, 
where  deeds  of  violence  were  few.  A  paralysis  of  horror 
seized  most  of  those  who  heard.  The  constable,  an  old 
man  who  was  likewise  a  veterinary  and  itinerant  barber, 
did  not  know  what  to  do.  He  had  never  taken  a  more 
serious  transgressor  than  a  thief.  The  thought  of  arrest- 
ing a  murderer,  a  desperate  man  who  would  be  hanged, 
frightened  him  so  much  that  even  while  he  drove  home 
with  Fernand's  body,  he  kept  looking  nervously  about, 
fearful  that  the  criminal  would  bob  up  in  the  back  of 
the  sleigh  and  stick  a  knife  in  him. 

Moise,  after  circling  around  the  corpse  for  several 
minutes,  had  run  off  screeching  that  the  devils  had  risen 
to  the  earth  and  the  end  of  the  world  was  come.  His 
outcry  was  heard  at  the  inn  from  the  time  he  crossed 
the  bridge. 

In  the  bar  he  found  the  constable  drinking  beer  with 
several  younger  men,  friends  of  Fernand  who  had  wit- 
nessed the  battle  with  Yvon.  At  once,  two  of  them 
and  the  constable  piled  into  a  sleigh  and,  leaving  Moise 
with  a  mug  of  beer  to  regale  the  landlord  with  grisly  de- 
tails, set  out  to  find  the  body.  The  rest  of  the  men, 
three  in  number,  followed  on  foot. 

"Devils,"  orated  Moise  to  Alyre  Frinette,  the  owner 
of  the  inn.  Alyre  had  stayed  because  he  was  cowardly 
and  suffered  from  elephantiasis.     He  could  not  have 
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entered  the  sleigh  unless  two  of  the  others  stayed  out. 
He  felt  more  secure  from  desperate  men  in  the  snug  bar 
of  his  inn  than  if  he  were  out  on  the  dark  marsh,  his 
huge  body  exposed  to  bullets.  "Devils  .  .  .  many  of 
dem.  Dey  run  away  when  I  come  near.  I  play  upon 
my  flute.  Devils,  it  is  known,  cannot  stan'  music. 
Dey  fly  across  de  marsh  to  de  dike  .  .  .  fly,  fly!  Den 
great  cloud  of  steam  rise  up  from  river  w'ere  dey  have 
dive  down  to  infernal  place.  But  dey  had  mak  some 
hell  already.  Dat  lawyer  was  pierce'  by  dere  fork. 
Ah  oui.  An'  in  de  snow  all  aroun'  him  are  mark  of 
de  cloven-hoof.  Dat  bring  de  end  of  de  worl'  for  sure, 
mon  homme,  w'en  devil  walk  on  de  road.  Only  dis 
night  I  have  say  to  Polyte  it  soon  come;  an'  he  make 
some  farce  at  me.  But  dere  is  one  corpse  out  dere, 
batiche  .  .  .  stiff  like  frozen  branch." 

"Dat  yong  Tremblay  made  dat  murder,"  said  the  inn- 
keeper. His  teeth  chattered.  "You  have  hear  'im 
swear  to  murder  Fernand.  I  know  dat,  oui.  I  tell 
what  she  say;  dey  take  'im  den  to  de  prison  at  Dor- 
chester an'  put  'im  to  deat'.  He  try  hard  to  take 
Fernand's  jemme  away  from  'im.  He  become  mad 
w'en  Fernand  have  her.    He  is  jealous  an'  she  kill." 

"I  have  seen  dose  devil,"  protested  Moise.  He  had 
formed  his  own  version  of  the  matter.  He  would  never 
change  it.  "Seven  devil,  at  de  least;  dey  have  fly  from 
my  flute.  Yong  Tremblay  do  not  mak  dat  crime; 
but  Guy  perhaps  have  sent  dose  devil.  He  is  capable 
to  call  dem  from  de  dark.    He  live  in  de  dark." 

Far  into  the  night  Moise  stayed  with  Alyre,  until 
the  men  who  had  accompanied  the  officer  of  the  law 
returned  from  Pre  d'en  haut.  They  had  left  Fernand's 
body  at  his  father's  house.  They  reported  that  old 
Julien  had  laughed  a  crazy  laugh  when  he  saw  the 
corpse  and  had  said  he  knew  it  would  happen.  The 
men  were  silent  but  furious.  They  silenced  Moise's 
talk  of  the  devils.  f 

"Devils!"  sneered  Alain  Breault,  a  blacksmiths 
helper.  "Jus'  one  devil  alone,  I  t'ink,  me.  We  know 
dat  one,  mon  vieux  Moise.    An'  if  de  law  don'  get  him 
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we  get  him  an'  do  to  him  what  he  do  to  Fernand.  Mon- 
sieur Tremblay  may  have  some  dollar  to  protect  him 
from  de  rope,  but  it  don'  protect  him  from  us  .  .  .  hein, 
Isaure,  Jacques?" 

The  other  two  agreed  vengefully  and  drank  a  fiery- 
draught  to  what  they  would  do  to  Yvon.  Moi'se  lis- 
tened in  fear.  They  were  wicked  men.  Isaure  and 
Jacques  were  brothers  of  the  name  of  Caissie,  of  French- 
Irish  descent,  both  engaged  in  distilling  the  liquor 
which  Fernand  had  helped  to  dispose  of.  They  were 
violent-tempered  scoundrels  and  had  dwelt  for  years  in 
prison.  Moi'se  knew  they  would  think  it  no  great 
matter  to  put  a  bullet  through  Yvon,  especially  since 
everyone  would  be  on  their  side  and  their  guilt  might 
be  sheltered.  It  could  be  done  easily  on  the  roads  at 
night  or  in  the  woods  where  Yvon  walked  often  in  the 
daytime. 

It  was  near  the  hour  of  dawn  when  they  departed, 
leaving  Moi'se  and  the  inn-keeper  alone.  Moise  had 
spent  the  night  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  great  day 
just  past.  He  sat  near  the  stove  with  plenty  of  chew- 
ing tobacco  and  whiled  away  the  hours  by  listening  to 
the  drunken  Caissies  and  Alain  Breault,  by  drinking 
raw  spirits  and  taking  cat-naps  which  were  objected  to 
by  the  others  because  of  his  terrific  snores.  Moise 
watched  them  with  cunning  little  eyes.  Now  and  then 
he  jumped  as  they  swore  terrible  oaths  of  vengeance. 
When  they  had  gone,  he  still  stayed.  Alyre  locked  the 
door,  blew  out  the  lamps  and  lowered  himself  on  to  a 
settle.  It  protested  strongly,  but  decided  to  stand  up. 
Soon  he  was  snoring  with  blasts  that  made  the  efforts 
of  Moi'se  sound  like  the  notes  of  a  fiddle  against  the 
bourdon  of  a  bass.  Moi'se  awakened,  glowered  at  the 
big  mound  of  heaving  humanity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
red  stove,  drew  out  his  flute  and  began  to  play  softly. 
Alyre  slept  on,  and  Moi'se,  worn  out,  soon  was  snoring 
in  accompaniment  with  him,  the  flute  dangling  from  his 
cracked  old  hand. 

The  morning  dawned  dark  and  lowering.  The 
heavens  were  displeased  with  the  sins  of  men  and  frown- 
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ed  upon  them.  There  was  snow  in  the  air,  snow  in  the 
murky  sky,  that  would  soon  pile  up  on  the  huge  drifts 
that  had  already  formed.  Men  spoke  with  hushed 
voices  of  the  murder.  It  was  a  hideous  crime,  the 
direct  sequence  to  Yvon's  vow  of  repayment.  Without 
hesitation  they  said  that  he  had  murdered  Fernand 
because  of  the  girl.  All  the  trouble  originated  from 
her.  She  had  acted  wantonly  in  ever  accepting  Yvon's 
attentions.  Margot  had  told  of  the  kiss  given  on  the 
marsh  in  front  of  her  cottage,  and  worse  things  were 
believed.  A  girl  who  would  give  herself  to  one  man 
outside  of  wedlock  would  be  as  free  with  another. 

So  they  had  argued  from  the  first.  Feeling  was  all 
against  her.  The  more  vindictive  said  that  she  and  Yvon 
had  plotted  to  kill  her  husband;  the  fairest-minded  ad- 
mitted that  she  would  not  lament  him.  And  when  gossip 
carried  the  news  to  her  it  was  related  that  she  did  not 
weep  as  a  wife  should;  but  her  first  query  was  of  the 
murderer.  They  told  her  of  that;  but  they  could  not 
make  her  believe  that  Yvon  had  done  it.  She  asked 
them  to  leave  her.  And  when  she  was  alone  her  tears 
burst  forth.  She  blamed  herself  for  this  new  horror. 
Again  she  gave  herself  to  despair.  The  man  who  had 
stood  beside  her  at  the  altar  had  met  death  on  the  day 
of  his  wedding.  She  could  not  say  he  deserved  it.  She 
had  never  hated  him  so  much  as  she  pitied  him.  Now 
that  he  was  gone,  her  griefs  would  begin  anew. 

Yvon  .  .  .  she  would  not  believe  he  had  taken  a  man's 
life  .  .  .  even  a  man  who  had  acted  like  Fernand.  Yvon 
was  so  gentle,  so  quiet  with  her.  Yet  she  knew  that  he  had 
loved  her  and  that  love  had  been  cruel  to  him.  What  if 
he  should  be  imprisoned  .  .  .  hanged  .  .  .  because  of 
her?  She  conjured  up  the  dread  picture  .  .  .  Fernand 
dead,  Yvon  doomed  to  death  for  the  crime,  and  she  the 
guiltiest  of  the  three;  for  her  sin  stood  as  the  prime 
cause  of  all  the  following  disaster.  It  had  bound  her  to 
Fernand.  It  had  negatived  Yvon's  love  and  forced  her 
to  contradict  her  own  heart.  It  had  caused  jealousy 
between  two  men,  driven  them  to  hate,  to  quarrel; 
and  one  to  kill  the  other. 
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If  it  were  true  that  Yvon  had  done  this,  through  her 
sin;  then  hers  was  the  guilt.  Gladly  she  would  die  for 
him ;  but  then  he  would  be  left  to  sorrow  for  her.  On  every 
hand  lay  misery.  And  she  sat  alone.  There  were  none 
to  say  a  word  of  comfort,  none  to  cheer  her.  Only  an 
old  woman  groaning  with  pain  in  the  room  upstairs, 
who  had  said  bitter  things  to  her  and  pointed  out  the 
tragic  consequence  of  her  folly.  Only  Despair  that  sat 
on  the  chair  arm  and  never  ceased  to  whisper  to  her 
as  she  rocked: 

"A  child  will  be  born  in  sorrow  ...  to  the  world  it 
will  come  in  sorrow  ...  its  life  to  be  lived  in  sorrow 
...  its  father  is  dead  through  its  mother  ..." 

The  rockers  creaked  out  the  horrid  threnody. 

She  waited  for  Long  Gabriel  to  come  to  her;  but 
morning  passed  into  sombre  afternoon,  the  wind  howled 
wild  over  the  marsh  and  snow  flew  down  in  reckless 
flakes.  And  he  did  not  come.  He  alone  was  left  to  her 
now.  She  could  look  to  him  for  support.  She  must  be 
his  child.  Why  did  he  doubt?  She  had  been  incredu- 
lous at  first;  now  it  seemed  right  to  her  that  in  her 
extremity  God  should  send  one  to  lighten  her  cross. 
It  made  her  sorrow  easier,  to  think  that  he  would  take 
her  with  him  to  new  scenes  in  a  distant  land.  Her 
child  would  not  be  born  in  sorrow. 

But  Yvon  .  .  .  Spring  would  come  in  the  valley, 
the  apple-blossoms  would  bloom  again,  whiter,  pinker 
and  more  fragrant;  grass  would  grow  high  on  the 
marsh ;  and  along  the  dikes  the  kingfishers  would  call ; 
in  the  May  the  little  children  all  in  white,  with  white 
roses  in  their  hair,  would  come  to  the  village  church; 
there  would  be  music  ... 

"I  cannot  go!  I  will  remain  where  I  have  found  both 
joy  and  sorrow.  I  am  free  of  him  now  .  .  .  free  to  go 
to  Yvon,  if  he  is  free  to  have  me  ...  if  he  still  wants 
me."  And  she  knew  he  wanted  her,  as  she  had  not 
ceased  to  care  for  him. 

The  afternoon  seemed  interminable.  Phelonise 
could  not  stir  from  bed.  No  one  passed  in  the  street; 
though  the  storm  was  not  yet  violent  and  the  snow 
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was  only  the  scattered  van  of  the  great  host  that  soon 
would  fall  upon  the  earth. 

Just  at  nightfall,  after  she  had  taken  Phelonise  her 
tea  and  a  bowl  of  porridge,  there  came  a  rap  at  the 
door.  Moise,  with  snow  upon  his  beard,  entered  apol- 
getically,  with  the  air  of  one  who  expects  to  be  ejected 
and  is  ever  ready  for  a  hasty  retreat.  He  bobbed  and 
smirked  at  her  until  she  placed  a  chair  for  him  and 
smilingly  asked  him  to  be  seated.  He  was  ill  at  ease, 
she  saw.  And  to  her  knowledge  he  had  never  before 
visited  the  cottage  unless  accompanied  by  Hippolyte. 
He  was  afraid  of  Phelonise.  Now  he  looked  about  for 
her,  and  breathed  easier  when  Hermance  told  him  the 
old  lady  was  up-stairs.  She  knew  his  reputation  for 
gossip.    Perhaps  he  had  news  of  Yvon. 

"Devils  .  .  .  dere  walked  some  devil  on  de  marsh 
las'  night,"  he  stated  mysteriously,  studying  her  face, 
obviously  temporising  about  what  he  really  wished  to 
say.  "  I  see  many  of  dem.  Dey  kill  him  .  .  .  your 
man.  He  is  dead  now,  an'  Polyte  say  dat  is  good  t'ing. 
He,  he!  Polyte  is  one  funny  fellow  for  a  grave-digger. 
Such  good  cider  he  give  me!  But  dere  are  some  who 
don'  t'ink  it  is  good  t'ing." 

"What  have  you  come  to  tell  me,  Moise?" 

The  idiot  shifted  in  his  chair.  He  looked  at  her  cun- 
ningly.   He  fingered  the  flute  inside  his  coat. 

"Mos'  people  t'ink  Guy  Tremblay's  son  kill  your 
man,  Fernan'.  An'  dey  make  design  to  kill  him  .  .  . 
Yvon.  Ah,  much  work  arrive  for  Polyte  before  many 
day  are  pas'  .  .  .  great  work." 

She  seized  Moise  by  the  shoulder  and  shook  him 
to  hasten  his  confession. 

"Aie!  To-night  dey  kill  him  .  .  .  de  Caissies. 
You  know  dat?  Bad  men.  An'  Alain  Breault,  jus'  as 
bad.  No  one  is  yet  arres'.  Dey  t'ink  dat  yong  Trem- 
blay  not  be  hung  because  every  one  have  fear  of  Guy, 
because  he  have  money.  Las'  night  at  de  inn  of  Alyre 
Frinette  I  hear  dem  say  w'at  dey  do.  An'  again  dis 
afternoon  I  listen  w'en  dey  do  not  know  I  am  dere. 
To-night  when  Yvon  sit  wit'  his  father  dey  shoot  wit' 
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gun  an'  bullet  pass  by  de  window  .  .  .  shoot  him  dead. 
He,  he!"  t 

"You  did  not  warn  him.    Why  do  you  come  to  me.' 

Moise  was  awed  by  what  he  saw  in  her  face. 

11  Mais  monl  I  cain'  do  dat.  Dey  kill  me  den  .  .  . 
kill  me,  un  pauvre  vieux.  I  have  fear  o'  dat.  Isaure 
once  say  he  cut  off  my  ear  an'  cut  off  my  beard  or  burn 
it  wit'  match.  Dey  do  dat  to  me.  0  non,  I  don 
warn  him."  He  looked  at  her  furtively;  then  around 
him,  as  if  rifle-muzzles  were  pointing  at  him.  "An'  I 
know  only  here  to  come.  He  have  no  frien'  but  you  an 
de  tall  man.    I  don'  fin'  dat  one." 

"True.  No  friends  but  me,  Moise.  None  to  tell 
him  of  danger.  And  they  will  kill  him.  But  I  can 
telephone  now.  I  will  go  to  the  cure  and  have  him 
telephone." 

Moise  shook  his  head. 

" Non,  non.  De  telephone  is  not  work  dis  day. 
Dere  is  none.  Col'  an'  snow  have  conquer  telephone 
lak  dey  conquer  de  eart'  before  dat  great  fire  come  to 
make  thaw  an'  burn  up  frozen  corpse.  Dat  mus 
arrive  soon  .  .  .  ver'  soon." 

She  tied  a  muffler  about  her  neck,  pulled  on  a  short 
jacket  of  sheep-skin  and  a  warm,  woolly  tuque  of  habi- 
tant blue.  Moise  watched  her  indifferently,  until  she 
took  her  snowshoes  from  behind  the  door. 

"Ne  sortez  pas!  If  you  go,  dey  kill  you,  too.  You 
kill  yourself.    Bad  men  dere  .  .  .  bad  men." 

She  did  not  heed  him. 

"Who  will  go  if  I  do  not?  But  I  will  go  first  to  the 
cure  and  ask  for  his  sleigh.  If  he  is  not  there,  none  will 
lend  me  theirs.    They  hate  me." 

"De  cure?  He  go  to  Pre  d'en  haut  to  see  dat  oY 
Malenfant,  who  is  near  deat'." 

"Then  I  will  go  myself.  It  is  not  long  .  .  .  across 
the  marsh." 

"Much  darkness  out  dere.  An'  hear  dat  win'  .  .  . 
across  de  marsh  .  .  .  how  mad  dat  is!  .  .  .  like  one 
night  'Poleon  Landry  is  froze  stiff  on  de  road  to  Pre 
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d'en  haut.  You,  too,  will  be  froze.  You  mus'  not  do 
dat." 

But  she  did  not  hear  him. 

From  the  cottage  of  Phelonise  by  way  of  the  marsh 
it  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  bridge  at  Memram- 
cook.  The  marsh  was  four  feet  deep  with  snow,  but  it 
had  crusted  strong  enough  even  for  shoes  and  she  tra- 
veled with  ease  from  long  practise  on  the  racquets. 
The  snow  had  not  yet  commenced  to  fall  thickly,  the 
wind  was  high  and  drove  almost  in  her  face,  but  her 
courage  rose  to  meet  it.  The  lights  of  Memramcook 
twinkled  through  the  darkness.  She  would  be  there 
soon.    She  would  tell  him  in  time. 

Long  before  she  reached  the  bridge  the  wind  had 
become  so  violent  that  she  had  to  bend  low  into  it,  the 
snow  drove  pitilessly,  blindingly  into  her  face  when 
she  looked  for  the  dimming  lights.  They  went  out 
beyond  the  snow  and  it  was  only  by  instinct  that  guided 
her  straight  into  the  gale  that  she  reached  the  marsh 
road  near  the  bridge.  It  was  already  part  drifted  over 
and  her  progress  there  was  not  much  easier.  She  entered 
the  bridge  at  last,  with  the  breath  driven  from  her,  so 
exhausted  that  she  had  to  lean  against  the  creaking  walls 
to  rest.  Before  her  breast  had  ceased  its  wild  headings 
she  had  started  again.  In  the  village,  all  but  a  few  of 
the  cottages  were  dark.  Lights  burned  in  the  deserted 
bar  of  the  inn.  No  one  was  abroad  on  such  a  night. 
Old  and  young  hugged  the  fires  and  talked,  with  bated 
breath  and  many  shiverings,  of  travelers  lost  on  the 
marsh  and  found  weeks  after,  frozen  in  the  snow.  And 
the  fury  of  the  *' storm  yet  was  young. 

In  the  downstairs  windows  of  the  Tremblay  house  a 
lamp  glowed  red  upon  the  wind-swept  marsh.  The 
drive  gates  were  partly  open.  The  lodge,  Botsford's 
dwelling,  was  deserted.  He  was  at  the  house  with  the 
other  servants. 

She  had  scarcely  strength  to  pull  the  bell-rope;  but 
she  fought  the  dizziness  and  nausea  that  threatened  to 
overpower  her,  and  stood  up  bravely  for  who  should 
come.    Her  heart  seemed  still. 
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Deep  in  the  house  a  bell  tinkled.  A  shadow  loomed 
gigantic  against  the  coloured  glass  of  the  door.  It  was 
Guy  who  opened. 

"Who  is  there?    What  do  you  want? 

She  could  not  find  words.  Guy  shook  the  door-knob 
angrily. 

"Speak.    What  is  it?" 

"Yvon  .  .  .  they  will  kill  him  ...  I  came  ... 

Guy  stepped  out  upon  the  verandah,  shutting  the 
door  behind  him.  The  warm,  glowing  room  beyond  the 
hall-way  had  been  a  little  glimpse  of  heaven  to  her. 
She  was  cold  and  the  thongs  of  the  snowshoes  chafed 
through  her  moccasins.  m 

"It  is  you!"  said  the  blind  man.  His  voice  attuned 
to  the  wailing  of  the  tempest.  "And  you  dare  to  come 
here  you  ...  !  Yvon  ...  you  ask  for  Yvon!  You 
ruined  him  .  .  .  my  son  .  .  .  to  prison  Guy  Trem- 
blay's  son  to  prison!  I  could  kill  you.  Go!  Go  back 
into  the  storm.  Perish  in  it.  Perhaps  it  will  destroy 
you,  for  none  will  take  you  in.  None  will  shelter  a 
murderess !  If  I  am  the  last  one  to  speak  to  you  on  this 
earth,  may  your  soul  be  damned!" 

He  reached  out  and  would  have  pushed  her,  but  sne 
avoided  him  by  a  movement  that  was  involuntary  .  .  .a 
dizzy  swaying  against  a  post  of  the  verandah. 

"You  will  be  the  last  to  speak  to  me,  monsieur,  on 
earth.  I  deserve  all.  But  since,  too,  you  hear  my  last 
word  .  .  .  tell  your  son,  tell  Yvon,  I  love  him  .  .  .  and 
I  die  for  him."  . 

Guy,  relenting,  called  to  her.  There  was  no  answer, 
only  the  raving  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  and  the  mad 
swish  of  the  whirling  snow  against  the  walls.  Out  on 
the  marsh  .  .  . 
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IF  I  am  the  last  one  to  speak  to  you  on  earth,  may 
your  soul  be  damned!" 

The  awfulness  of  what  he  had  done  stuck  in 
his  heart,  already  wounded  by  the  deepest  thrust. 
Not  an  hour  before  her  coming,  Yvon  had  been  taken 
from  his  side,  a  suspected  murderer,  on  information 
sworn  to  by  men  who  had  heard  him  vow  to  destroy  his 
enemy.  ^  With  characteristic  haste  Guy  had  said: 

"This  is  what  an  unworthy  love  has  driven  you  to. 
You  would  not  heed  me.  Now  there  is  blood  upon  you. 
My  son  is  a  murderer."  Then  he  thoroughly  cursed 
the  officers,  the  law  and  the  land  he  lived  in.  He  heard 
the  manacles  clank  upon  Yvon's  wrists.  He  heard  the 
door  shut  and  the  tramp  of  feet  on  the  verandah;  the 
muffled  music  of  the  sleigh-bells.  Yvon  was  all  he  had 
in  life.  And  Yvon  with  characteristic  pride  had  said 
nothing.  Guy  sat  in  his  chair  by  the  fire,  suffering  a 
paralysis  not  of  body  but  of  spirit. 

He  ranted  against  the  girl  and  all  her  kind.  The  evil 
in  the  world  he  traced  to  woman.  One  had  played 
skittles  with  his  life;  another  with  his  son's.  He  neg- 
lected to  consider  in  how  much  man  has  contributed  to 
woman's  weakness;  in  how  much  abetted  it;  in  how 
much  sinfully  profited  by  it.  But  that  is  man's  way, 
and  Guy,  assuming  her  heartlessness  and  lack  of  chas- 
tity, decided  that  she  should  pay.  He  would  see  that 
she  suffered.    All  his  anger  poured  upon  her. 

Then  she  stood  before  him.  He  did  not  stop  to  think 
why  she  had  come  through  the  storm.  It  was  an  act 
of  brazen  effrontery  to  him.  He  had  driven  her  out, 
and  the  blasts  that  shook  the  stout  timbers  above  him 
made  him  wonder  about  her  fate.  She  would  not 
long  hold  up  against  the  elements.  Unless  she  found 
shelter  .  .  .  But  what  had  she  said?     Her  voice  had 
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been  fraught  with  despair,  with  the  ultimate  abandon- 
ment of  one  whom  life  has  driven  so  far  that  she  no 
longer  resists.  Out  on  the  marsh  on  such  a  night! 
The  blind  man  shuddered.  The  wind  seemed  to  rush 
into  the  room  around  him,  seeking  to  pluck  him  out  into 
the  smothering  drifts.  There  was  a  choking  in  his 
throat.  The  breath  fought  from  his  lungs.  Restless, 
he  got  from  his  chair  and  walked  to  the  door.  He  turned 
the  knob.  The  door  pushed  in  as  though  a  dead  weight 
were  leaning  against  it  .  .  .  the  weight  of  a  corpse. 

Some  one  was  pushing  it  against  him.  A  woman 
walked  into  the  room.  Her  hand  pulled  at  his  sleeve. 
The  voices  of  the  storm  shrieked.  There  were  a  thou- 
sand shrieking  things  in  the  darkness  .  .  .  gibbering, 
mouthing,  grimacing  at  the  puppets  of  the  earth,  slyly 
poking  one  another  and  shrieking  with  laughter. 

"Who  is  it?"  He  forced  the  door  shut  and  stood 
with  his  body  stiff  against  it.  His  blind  eyes  strained. 
They  sought  light  ...  a  pin-point  of  light  to  show 
things  that  baffled  him. 

"Who  is  it?"  .  i 

"Zephee  Gauvin's  sister.    Where  is  her  child  i 
"Diablel     Another  one!    What  do  you  want  here.' 
Is  the  storm  casting  up  fiends  to-night?"  t 

He  walked  towards  her.  She  had  gone  farther  into 
the  room,  looking  eagerly  about.  Her  eyes  were  wild 
with  approaching  hysteria.  Her  furs  were  frozen.  Her 
hair  straggled  out  from  under  a  seal-skin  hat,  danK  and 
clinging  like  sea-weed  to  a  drowned  face. 

Again  the  door  opened  with  an  inrush  of  snow.  Long 
Gabriel  looked  down  upon  them,  muttering  some  words 
in  an  argot  they  did  not  understand.  .  < 

"Where  is  your  child  .  .  .  Zephee's  child?  insisted 

Laura.  .    ,  i  , 

Guy  groped  for  her,  his  hands  touched  her  lace 

and  fastened  upon  her  shoulders. 

"Yvon  is  in  prison.     They  call  him  a  murderer. 

You  have  come  to  mock  at  me.    My  child  is  a  murderer 
Laura  tried  to  struggle  from  his  grasp.    His  strength 

caused  her  agony. 
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"Fool!  You  call  all  others  fool.  Yvon  is  nothing 
to  you.  He  is  a  foundling.  He  belongs  to  that  man. 
Hermance  is  Zephee's  child.  They  were  born  the  same 
night  at  La  Maison  Alliers.  And  when  you  came  to 
look  upon  Zephee's  corpse  .  .  .  you  and  your  proud 
sister  .  .  .  the  child  I  showed  you  was  not  yours. 
Do  you  heed  me?  I  took  her  because  I  hated  you, 
because  Zephee  .  .  .  Zephee  who  loved  you  .  .  .  asked 
me  to.  You  are  the  fool.  She  forgave  you,  yes;  but 
if  she  was  not  worthy  to  bear  your  name  as  you  told 
her,  neither  was  her  child.  What  have  you  done  with 
her  .  .  .  ?" 

Guy's  hand  struck  her  in  the  face  with  sickening 
force.  She  fell  at  his  feet.  And  he  would  have  kicked 
her  unconscious  body  had  not  Long  Gabriel  drawn  him 
back. 

"Is  it  the  truth?"  demanded  Guy.  "Have  I  fathered 
your  child?" 

"It  is  the  truth,"  answered  Long  Gabriel,  "at  last." 

"Botsford!"  shouted  Guy.  "We  must  find  her. 
We  must  go  after  her,  Zephee's  child.  And  all  my  life, 
for  her  sake,  I  tried  to  give  him  a  father's  love  from  a 
heart  where  love  had  died.  I  was  a  father  to  a  child 
who  meant  nothing  to  me  .  .  .  through  her  .  .  . 
through  Laura." 

Botsford  appeared. 

"The  sleigh,  quick!  We  are  going  out  to  look  for  a 
girl  who  is  lost,  Botsford."  There  was  more  appeal  than 
command  in  his  voice.  "You,"  he  told  Long  Gabriel, 
"take  this  woman's  horse  and  go  towards  Pont  Lefebvre. 
Find  her.    Go,  Botsford!    For  the  love  of  Christ,  go!" 

Guy  struggled  into  his  coat.  He  went  out.  He 
paced  the  verandah,  snarling  at  the  storm,  defying  it. 

Long  Gabriel  did  not  take  Laura's  horse.  He  started 
out  on  snowshoes,  his  thin  figure  seeming  to  cut  through 
the  blast.  Gros  Jean  bounded  from  the  verandah  after 
him. 

Guy  gnashed  his  teeth.  The  horse  Botsford  had 
brought  was  a  wild,  restive  creature,  terrified  by  the 
storm.    At  the  drive  gates  Botsford  got  out.    The  snow 
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had  piled  against  one  of  them.  He  forced  it  back  with 
all  h^  strength.  Guy  shouted  at  him  to  hasten. 
3  The  hor!e  leapJ  suddenly  with  a  great  , snorting 
and  dashed  off.  The  careening  sleigh  struck  Botsfora. 
knocking  him  far  into  the  dnfts.  Guy  raved  like  a 
madman  The  reins  had  been  snatched  from  his  hand. 
Se  was  forced  to  hold  on  with  all  his  -trengthti^tte 
might  not  be  hurled  into  the  road  He  cal  ed  "P™  G°°; 
for  aid.  The  runaway  tore  through  the  village,  past  the 
dark  houses,  down  the  hill  to  the  river,  dnyen ^by  the 
eale  The  light  drifts  in  the  road  it  spurned.  The  sleigh 
followed  like  a  feather  in  the  cortex  of  the  whirlwind 

Down  the  hill  into  the  covered  bridge!  lhe  sleign 
scraped  against  the  side  timbers  Guy  reached  oyer 
the  dash-board  to  get  a  hold  on  the  harness,  to  find  the 
trailing  reins.  The  runners  struck  a  deep  pitch,  tie 
was  smashed  back  into  his  seat  with  a  shock  that  dazed 

^Faster  and  faster  flew  the  maddened  beast,  goaded 
by  the  crazy  voice  of  the  storm.  Demons  ran  by  its  side, 
pricking  it  with  their  forks.  , 
P  Another  pitch  in  the  road.  The  sleigh  struck  with 
sickening  abruptness.  Guy  was  thrown  OV^^06/10^ 
in  the  snow.  The  horse,  with  a  wrenching  jerk,  released 
the  sleigh,  and  dashed  on.  , , 

Guy  struggled  to  his  feet,  shouting  where  none  could 
hear.  The  snow  eddied  around  him.  Even  had  he 
been  endowed  by  some  miracle  with  the  power  ot  vision 
it  would  have  been  no  aid.  The  marsh  was  blacker 
than  the  blackest  pit.  Pushed  by  the  wind,  he  walked 
ahead,  stumbling,  falling  into  the  drifts  breaking  through 
the  frozen,  slippery  crust,  reaching,  feeling  .  .  .  nothing- 


ness. 


In  his  blind  flight  he  passed  a  body  fallen  m  the  snow, 
partly  covered.  His  foot  almost  touched  an  outhung 
hand!  He  staggered  on.  She  could  not  hear  his  cry. 
At  times  he  stopped  and  prayed,  asking  God  s  p  ty. 
There  was  no  pity.  He  cursed  then ;  defied  the  pitiless 
God.  He  would  win  through  the  storm.  He  would 
find  his  child.    Rage  strengthened  him. 
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At  last  his  hand  struck  something  hard  ...  the  board- 
ing of  a  house.  He  shouted  with  exultation.  Here  was 
shelter,  help.    He  felt  along  the  wall.    A  door! 

With  all  his  strength  he  pounded  and  kicked.  He 
laughed  with  satisfaction.  He  had  defied  the  storm. 
Some  one  moved  inside.  They  were  coming  to  let  him  in. 
"Open.    Au  nom  de  Jesus,  open  the  door!" 

''Ha!  Ha!  Ha!  Au  nom  de  Jesus!  It  is  de  blind 
man  .  .  .  de  blind  judge  .  .  .  who  come  for  help  to 
Margot!" 

Guy  slumped  down  on  the  step.  He  said  one  word 
of  hideous  blasphemy.  He  besought  her  with  threats 
and  promises  to  open.  Her  insane  laughter  was  all  he 
heard.  With  a  parting  anathema  he  started  off  again 
.  .  .  into  the  storm  ...  he  would  win  through  .  .  . 
he  would  find  her  .  .  .  Margot's  laughter  was  in  the 
winds  that  jeered  at  him. 

Back  on  the  marsh  a  shadowy  beast  like  a  were- 
wolf barked  over  a  woman  fallen  in  the  snow.  A  tall 
man  stooped  to  raise  the  body  nearly  covered  by  the 
drift.  He  lifted  her  tenderly  in  his  arms.  He  carried 
her  where  the  dog  led,  barking  continually.  Again 
Vieille  Margot's  door  shook  to  heavy  knocking. 

"It  is  a  man  lost  in  the  storm,  with  a  child."  And 
Margot  opened  to  him  and  the  girl,  drooping,  lifeless, 
like  a  flower  plucked  from  the  snow,  in  his  arms. 

The  old  hag  made  him  lay  his  burden  on  the  little 
cot  where  she  slept.  She  sat  by  the  girl  and  chafed  her 
numbed  limbs.  She  crooned  over  her  a  wailing  song  and 
peered  at  intervals  into  her  face  to  see  if  she  were  re- 
viving. Long  Gabriel,  with  the  doctor's  ease  and  assur- 
ance, put  Margot  aside  while  he  applied  his  own  skillful 
arts  to  bring  her  back  to  life. 

What  he  discovered  caused  him  fear  .  .  .  not  for 
her;  life  was  still  strong  in  her;  but  for  the  child  un- 
born. Margot,  who  had  been  a  midwife  before  she 
became  a  maniac,  looked  at  him  to  see  if  he  knew,  and 
went  hunting  about  the  hovel  for  cloths  and  such  acces- 
sories as  she  had. 
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"Fear  not,  vieille  jemme,"  said  Long  Gabriel  ma- 
jestically.   "She  is  in  the  hands  of  a  great  obstetrician 
one  of  the  greatest  that  France,  a  country  rich  m 
great  obstetricians,  has  produced.     Put  more  wood 
upon  your  fire,  more  water  in  your  witches  cauldron. 

So,  in  sorrow  her  child  was  born,  out  of  the  storm 
and  the  night,  in  a  wretched,  windy  shack.  But  there 
was  no  life  for  it.  And  Long  Gabriel  when  his  work 
was  done  and  her  agony  past,  gave  up  a  prayer  of  thank- 
fulness to  his  God  for  his  mercies;  this  not  the  least  ot 

Far  across  the  marsh  a  blind  man  staggered  through 
the  night,  held  up  by  the  indomitable  strength  of  will 
that  would  not  let  him  yield  to  lassitude  and  extreme 
exhaustion,  but  kept  forcing  him  on  without  sense  of 
direction,  without  hope. 

He  began  to  think  that  life  had  gone  from  him  and 
that  his  soul  wandered  on  through  a  boreal  hell  of  the 
damned  where  the  same  winds  shrieked  and  the  same 
snow  blew.  Feeling  seemed  to  have  died.  He  exulted 
in  the  last,  unconscious  efforts.  He  must  be  walking  m 
another  world.  Strange  mounds  were  all  around  him, 
great  stones  upon  which  he  bruised  his  hands,  He 
went  more  cautiously,  feeling,  feeling  always.  His 
fingers  closed  upon  an  arm  ...  an  upraised  arm.  His 
fingers  reached  for  the  face  and  pressed,  pressed  against 
it.  His  arms  went  around  a  figure  of  marble,  a  girl  who 
clung  to  a  Rock  of  Ages. 

"Zephee!"  he  whispered.     "Forgive  .  .  .  this  last 
>  > 

sin  ... 

The  snow  piled  higher  and  higner  about  the  cross  on 
Zephee's  grave.  The  wind  whistled  around  the  massive 
cross  with  its  statue  of  grief.  The  snow  fell,  whitening 
the  figure  of  the  man  who  knelt  with  arms  clasped  about 
the  senseless  image.  It  whitened  him  till  he  was  as  it  .  .  . 

.  .  with  as  much  of  warmth,  as  much  of  life. 
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THE  DAWN 

EFORE  the  night  was  gone  the  tempest  had  passed 
on  into  the  ocean,  perhaps  back  to  the  ice-caverns 
in  the  sounding  bergs  that  sail  majestically  off 
the  Banks.  But  it  was  a  grey  and  haggard  dawn,  a 
cold  and  blustery  dawn;  as  though  the  day  had  emerged 
shame-faced  and  spent  and  irritable  from  a  night  of 
deep  debauch. 

The  marsh  was  a  flawless  waste.  No  sign  of  road 
or  fence  or  dike  on  all  its  yawning  miles;  only  the  river, 
a  black  stream  of  defilement,  wormed  adown  the  valley 
with  ice-cakes  topped  with  snow,  like  gigantic  ducks 
that  never  raised  neck  from  the  water,  but  floated  on, 
jostling  and  heaving,  in  their  race  to  the  ocean.  Gra- 
dually the  Valley  awakened  to  life.  Roosters  crowed, 
their  notes  like  clarions  sounding  in  the  quiet  of  the 
dawn.  From  the  cow-byres  came  rude  noise  of  tramp- 
ling and  discontented  mooings  of  cattle.  A  dog,  re- 
leased from  the  presbytery  shed,  galloped  out  into  the 
snow  and  rolled  about  in  ecstacy.  Two  men  with 
shovels  appeared  from  nowhere.  A  team  of  horses 
drawing  an  unwieldy  plough  trailed  an  erratic  path 
around  the  church  and  followed  the  shovelers  into  the 
grave-yard.  The  earth  there  had  no  sleep.  It  must 
make  room  for  the  dead.  That  morning  would  see  the 
interment  of  Fernand.  Hippolyre  Cujeau  had  dug  his 
grave  with  pleasure  the  preceding  afternoon. 

The  dog  importantly  accompanied  the  men  down  the 
long  central  aisle  of  the  cemetery,  barking,  snapping 
at  the  trailing  horses,  making  a  nuisance  of  himself. 
One  of  the  men  drove  him  off  with  his  shovel  into  the 
drifts,  where  he  began  to  sniff  and  scratch  the  snow. 
Suddenly  he  sat  upon  his  haunches,  threw  up  his  head 
and  wailed.  The  sound  was  so  hideously  mournful 
that  the  flesh  prickled  on  the  spine.    The  men  crossed 
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themselves.  Hippolyte,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the 
entrance  to  the  cemetery,  stopped  in  his  tracks  and 
piously  invoked  the  succor  of  Saints  Paul  and  Augustine, 
who,  because  they  had  been  sinners,  he  thought  would 
be  most  likely  to  hear  him.  Then  he  hurried  on  to  the 
marble  cross  where  the  men  were  already  digging  a 
grotesquely  huddled  corpse  from  the  enshrouding  snow. 

Of  those  who  gazed  upon  the  crusted  face  of  the 
dead  man,  only  Hippolyte  saw  the  ironic  gesture  of  a 
grim  Providence. 

"Juste!  Comme  c'est  juste!"  said  the  grave-digger 
softly.  "Dat  is  right  he  mus'  die  on  her  grave;  she 
have  die  because  she  love  him." 

He  picked  up  the  stiff  form  and  started  off  for  the 
presbytery;  while  the  men  ceased  their  work  to  specu- 
late upon  the  tragedy. 

The  cur6  came  running  from  his  study.  Through 
the  window  he  had  watched  Hippolyte  approach. 

"He  is  dead,  mon  pere".  Hippolyte  reverently  laid 
his  burden  upon  a  couch  and  snatched  off  his  hat.  "He 
has  been  dead  many  hours.  On  de  grave  we  found  him 
.  .  .  de  Gauvin  girl's  grave."  , 

The  priest  looked  from  the  lifeless  thing  to  find  in 
the  old  man's  face,  expressed,  the  same  thought  that 
had  come  to  him.  He  knelt  down.  Hippolyte  dropped 
to  his  own  rheumatic  marrow-bones  beside  him.  The 
priest  prayed  to  an  intimate,  merciful  God  that  peace 
and  rest  might  come  to  Guy  Tremblay 's  soul ;  the  grave- 
digger  gave  himself  to  a  semi-paganic  contemplation  of 
the  unknowable  fate  of  that  spirit  passed.  Two  wise 
men  knelt  by  the  body  ... 

The  cure  arose.  Hippolyte  struggled  up  with  the 
aid  of  a  chair  and  stood  waiting  for  the  priest's  com- 
mands. The  snow  had  melted  from  the  grave-digger's 
boots  into  unsightly  patches  on  the  cure's  faded  green 
carpet. 

"The  body  must  be  taken  to  Memramcook,  Hippo- 
lyte. You  cannot  go,  since  you  must  be  on  hand  for 
the  funeral  at  eight  o'clock.  I  can  send  Henri.  You 
have  been  here  longer  than  I,  mon  vieux,  but  you  have 
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seen  nothing  more  deeply  meaningful  than  this  that  has 
come  to  pass.  You  have  seen  no  more  dire  events. 
Lust  and  hate  and  murder  have  stalked  into  the  Valley, 
done  their  work  and  gone.  But  what  have  they  left? 
This," — he  pointed  to  the  corpse,  over  which  an  old 
woman  was  placing  a  sheet — "the  young  Malenfant 
who  was  murdered  .  .  .  Guy's  son  a  prisoner  ...  a 
girl  near  to  child-birth,  coming  in  black  before  God's 
altar." 

The  old  priest  clutched  the  cross  at  his  breast  and 
directed  a  piously  fanatical  look  towards  the  smoky 
ceiling  of  the  drab  parlour.  There  came  a  scuffling  as  of  a 
horde  of  deranged  rats  upon  the  verandah  the  wind 
had  kept  clean-swept  from  the  snow.  An  old  woman, 
the  cure's  Nanon,  scolded.  There  were  sounds  of  con- 
flict and  an  oracular  prediction  in  an  aged  voice  that 
Nanon  would  be  the  first  consumed  in  the  approaching 
destruction  of  the  earth  and  all  who  dwelt  thereon. 
Moise  entered  the  room  precipitately,  leered  at  Hippo- 
lyte,  made  a  cabalistic  poke  at  his  hat  for  the  cure's 
benefit  and  crippled  over  to  the  lumpy  thing  beneath  the 
sheet.  With  morbid  anxiety  he  pulled  the  covering 
away.  ^  He  jumped  back  with  a  maniacal  laugh. 

"Stiff!  Nom  d'une  vache!  He  is  froze  stiff  .  .  .  lak 
some  dead  rabbit.  One  bad  night,  las'  night!  But  I 
know  ...  I  know  ..."  He  shook  his  staff  at  Hippo- 
lyte.  "Some  mus'  die  in  dat  storm.  Who  also  is  dead? 
I  tell  you  dat,  too.  For  once  more  I  carry  news  .  .  . 
such  news  .  .  ." 

"Sacredly  damned  fool  of  de  devil!"  snarled  Hippo- 
lyte,  to  the  curb's  everlasting  horror.  "W'at  more  you 
have  to  tell?  He  have  grown  fat,  mon  pere  in  dese  las' 
few  days.  He  is  puff  up  like  one  sow  before  she  have 
litter." 

Moise  laughed  raucously.  Out  on  the  marsh  a  crow 
cawed  derisive  echo.  Moise  glared  through  the  window. 
It  was  a  personal  affront. 

"Las'  night  in  dat  storm  ...  I  t'ink  de  end  have 
come  las'  night.  It  come  soon  now.  An'  you  die  firs', 
Polyte.    You  are  one  big  ox!" 
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The  cure  made  peace  and  commanded  Moise  to  say 
what  he  intended. 

"One  die  las'  night  .  .  .  one  oter.  At  leas',  one 
can  say  he  died.  Not  frozen  .  .  .  No;  it  was  not  made 
stiff  by  de  cold.  It  was  little  bebe  .  .  .  de  lawyer's. 
Born  dead  it  was,  in  de  house  of  Margot.  She  is  strum- 
pet. Dey  take  de  girl  in  dat  place  out  of  de  storm.  De 
tall  man  carry  her.  An'  he  was  de  docteur.  Bateche. 
It  is  well.  Hermance  might  jus'  as  well  have  die. 
Den  fat'er,  mot'er  an'  bebe  all  toget'er  be  laid  in 
frozen  ground  an'  cover  up  by  Polyte's  spade.  Thou- 
sand of  worms  eat  at  dem  w'en  thaw  come  ...  at  face, 
at  eyes  .  .  .  An'  dey  rot,  rot,  rot.    But  dat  girl  live." 

The  cure  offered  up  thanks  to  God,  and  asked  if  the 
child  had  lived  long  enough  to  be  baptized.  Hippolyte 
cursed  to  himself. 

Moise  did  not  know  about  the  baptism.  He  was 
very  impatient.  There  was  so  much  to  tell.  And  why 
was  the  cure  so  insistent  on  a  little  thing  like  that?  It 
was  unfair  to  a  bearer  of  vital  news  to  be  interrupted 
for  details  when  grand  happenings  waited  for  utterance. 

"Ecoutez!"  shrieked  Mosie  in  the  cure's  face.  "More 
.  .  .  I  have  more  to  tell.  Vraiment!  Dat  is  not  all. 
De  bes'  is  to  be  spoken.  Dis  t'ing  you  never  guess, 
mon  bon  cure.    You  cannot  figure  dis,  Monsieur  Cujeau." 

They  did  not  urge  him  when  he  stopped.  They 
knew  that  he  waited  only  that  he  might  whet  and  tan- 
talize their  appetites. 

"B'en.  De  tall  man,  he  is  tak'  to  prison.  He  give 
himself  to  de  polis.  He  say  she  strangle  Fernan'  to 
deat'.  But  I  have  see  dose  devil,  twelve  an'  more,  dat 
night  on  de  marsh.  I  drive  dem  away  up  de  Beaumont 
when  I  play  my  flute." 

"Ah  oui"  agreed  Hippolyte  enthusiastically.  "Your 
playing  would  cause  fear  to  de  devil." 

Moise,  undaunted,  produced  his  flute,  looked  long- 
ingly at  it,  at  the  corpse,  at  the  cure;  then  tucked  it 
back  in  the  labyrinth. 

"So  dere  is  news  for  you.  Yong  Tremblay  will  be 
release'  from  his  cell  by  noon  an'  make  room  for  de  tall 
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man.  Tak'  longer  time  to  get  out  of  prison  dan  to  get 
in  dere.  But  de  tall  one  is  happy.  I  see  him  wit'  de 
constable,  an'  he  tell  him  how  to  cure  horse  of  some 
malady.  He  make  some  speech  like  you  at  de  mass, 
mon  pere;  only  better  ...  oh,  much  better.  He  has 
no  fear.  But  he  will  be  hang  wit'  de  rope.  Do  you 
t'ink  dey  hang  him?  Dat  make  t  ree  deat'  .  .  .  four 
wit'  de  bebe;  a  good  number  dis  winter.  I  have  often 
say  many  will  be  destroy'.  An'  jus'  now  dey  hunt  for 
Monsieur  Tremblay  on  de  marsh  .  .  .  de  Englishman 
who  drive  is  dere.  He  let  dat  horse  run  away.  Dey 
fin'  him  by  de  river.  An'  Gregoire,  he  is  dere,  pokin' 
around  de  dike.  An'  many  men  of  de  village  ...  all 
look  for  Guy.  An'  Guy  is  here."  This  struck  Moise 
very  funny;  for  he  had  seen  the  eagerness  of  the  quest. 

"Dey  don'  hate  dat  Tremblay  now,"  he  continued, 
seeing  that  Hippolyte  wished  to  speak.  "Dey  are  sad 
now  for  dem  bot'.  Dey  have  done  bad  t'ing.  I  knew 
dat  was  wrong.  Dey  say  evil  of  Guy  ...  of  Yvon. 
Dey  are  big  fool.  Now  dey  have  great  fear,  because 
deat'  has  come  of  dere  lie.  An'  dey  have  learn'  more 
about  Malenfant.  He  love'  ot'er  women  .  .  .  many 
women.    Oh,  yes,  dey  have  been  big  fool." 

"They  did  in  truth  judge  rashly,"  said  the  cur6. 
"But  so  are  men  always  prone  to  do.  Why  did  this 
man  kill  Fernand?" 

Moise  had  gathered  an  inexhaustible  amount  of 
information. 

"He  meet  dat  lawyer  on  de  marsh.  An'  Fenian' 
t'ink  de  tall  man  her  fat'er  an'  stop  an'  ask  him  how 
much  of  money  he  give  to  dem.  De  tall  one  is  enrage. 
He  say  he  give  not'ing  to  Fernan'  an'  call  him  scoundrel 
for  what  he  do  wit'  Hermance.  Dey  fight  an'  Fernan' 
is  kill'.  So  I  hear  him  say  dere  in  de  constable  wagon. 
An'  many  listen  very  angry  an'  want  to  kill  him.  But 
he  speak  true.  He  say  Fernand  know  Hermance  is 
rich  an'  so  he  marry  her.  Ever'  one  t'ink  dat  bad  of 
Fernand  an'  say  he  deserve  deat'  ...  all  except  dose 
Caissie  an'  some  more  scelerat.    No  pity  for  Fernand 
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now.    Wen  man  die  one  fin'  out  all  de  bad  t'ing 
about  him." 

The  cure  despatched  Henri,  his  man,  to  the  marsh 
to  tell  the  searchers  that  their  work  was  useless.  Moise 
accompanied  him.  The  cure  and  Hippolyte  prepared 
for  their  work  of  burying  the  dead.  Soon  the  hearse 
and  a  few  mourners  would  come. 

Before  that,  however,  Botsford  with  Gregoire  arrived 
in  a  double-seated  pung  to  take  their  master's  body  back 
to  Memramcook.  Botsford  was  distraught.  He  had 
run  for  a  long  distance  after  the  flying  sleigh.  With 
Gregoire  and  the  men,  armed  with  lanterns  and  shovels, 
he  had  scoured  the  marsh  most  of  the  night.  A  stolid 
man,  unimaginative,  forever  abused  by  Guy,  he  yet 
knelt  sadly  beside  the  body  and  they  saw  his  hands 
cover  his  face,  while  his  shoulders  bent;  then  suddenly 
stiffened.  He  had  been  a  soldier.  He  rose,  spoke  to  the 
cure;  then  carried  the  corpse  to  the  sleigh.  They  drove 
off,  even  as  Fernand's  meagre  cortege  came  down  the 
road,  the  little  hearse  bobbing  over  the  snow  banks. 

Botsford  drove  quickly,  fearing  lest  he  should  en- 
counter Yvon,  who  would  now  be  coming  back  from  his 
short  imprisonment.  Botsford  did  not  want  to  meet 
his  young  master  thus  .  .  .  with  the  father  whose 
death  he  thought  was  due  to  his  own  negligence.  He 
felt  as  uneasy  as  a  murderer  with  his  victim's  body 
beside  him;  though  reason  told  him  he  was  guiltless. 

Laura  Melanson,  through  the  ministrations  of  Mrs. 
Bryce,  had  soon  recovered.  She  did  not  dare  face  the 
storm.  She  would  not  remain  in  Guy  Tremblay's  house. 
She  was,  then,  forced  to  spend  the  night  at  the  inn. 
There,  in  the  morning,  she  heard  that  Guy  had  not  been 
found;  later  that  he  was  dead.  It  pleased  her  to  think 
he  had  died  miserably  in  the  night.  Even  in  death  she 
had  no  pity  for  him.  They  told  her  his  body  had  been 
found  on  her  sister's  grave.  She  smiled  and  said,  "As 
it  should  be." 

Only  Guy  and  Long  Gabriel  had  heard  her  revelation. 
Guy  was  dead ;  Long  Gabriel  she  had  seen  taken  through 
the  village  a  prisoner,  a  confessed  murderer.    Her  secret 
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was  still  a  secret,  she  felt  sure;  for  Long  Gabriel  would 
not  now  insist  upon  his  paternity.  It  was  well.  Guy 
Tremblay  died  knowing  that  his  life's  devotion,  such  as 
it  was,  had  been  a  farce.  As  well  have  picked  an  arab 
from  the  gutter  and  raised  him  to  manhood. 

Fernand  was  gone,  too.  And  Hermance's  child. 
All  would  go  on  as  before.  She  had  emerged  from  the 
tangle  and  they  who  had  threatened  her  were  dead  or 
where  they  would  be  no  longer  a  menace.  She  had  come 
to  see  Hermance  the  night  of  the  storm.  Moi'se  was 
still  at  the  cottage  to  tell  her  what  had  taken  the  girl 
out  on  such  a  night.  Laura  followed  her  to  Memram- 
cook,  strangely  anxious  for  her  safety,  eager  to  see  how 
Guy  would  receive  her.  It  was  the  culmination  of  her 
hate  when  she  told  him  that  he  had  driven  his  own  child 
out  into  the  night  of  terror.  He  was  dead;  Hermance 
lived.  She  returned  to  Belli veau  Farm  to  write  Michel 
of  it  all.  He  would  be  glad.  She  did  not  care  to  see 
Hermance,  though  she  was  told  that  the  girl  was  still 
at  Margot's.  Long  Gabriel's  expressed  intention  of 
taking  Hermance  she  no  longer  feared.  It  had  caused 
her  to  debate  with  herself  whether  it  was  not  time  to 
tell  Guy  that  a  stranger  was  running  off  with  his  daugh- 
ter.   Now  the  vagabond  doctor  would  claim  no  child. 

Before  noon  Yvon  returned.  At  Dorchester  they 
informed  him  that  his  father  had  been  lost  in  the  storm, 
but  Guy's  fate  had  not  been  learned  there  before  he 
left.  In  the  cells  he  had  passed  a  dreary  night.  He 
felt  no  fear  or  worry  on  his  own  account.  He  waited 
only  for  Long  Gabriel  to  give  himself  up.  He  did  not 
like  to  think  of  his  friend  as  a  murderer ;  but  there  were 
no  others,  and  he  knew  the  man's  affection  for  Hermance. 
If  Long  Gabriel  had  done  it  he  would  not  let  another 
suffer. 

He  drove  home  with  one  of  the  prison  wardens,  who 
was  bound  for  Pont  Lefebvre.  They  had  stopped  twice, 
while  Yvon  asked  passing  teamsters  for  news  of  his 
father.  They  had  heard  nothing  .  .  .  not  even  that  the 
murderer  had  given  himself  up  .  .  .  but  recognizing 
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Yvon  and  seeing  him  in  the  company  of  the  officer,  they 
answered  him  in  surly  fashion. 

The  warden  had  business  at  Pont  Lefebvre;  but  he 
was  a  kindly  fellow  and  because  he  perceived  his  com- 
panion's distress  he  offered  to  drive  him  all  the  way. 
On  the  road  to  Memramcook  they  saw  men  coming  in 
groups  from  the  marsh,  men  on  snowshoes  with  shovels 
and  brooms  over  their  shoulders,  men  who  talked  and 
acted  in  that  subdued  way  that  indicates  some  great 
shock  to  the  system.  Yvon  saw  tragedy  in  their  faces, 
the  way  they  looked  at  him ;  but  he  did  not  bid  the  driver 

St°  The  sleigh  jangled  up  the  sheltered  side  of  the  drive, 
where  the  snow  lay  less  deep.  Yvon  turned  to  the  war- 
den and  read  confirmation  in  his  eyes.  The  blinds  were 
drawn.    Death  was  in  the  house.  , 

In  the  great  room,  Guy  had  already  been  laid  in 
state.  His  face  was  more  placid  than  ever  it  had  been 
in  life  and  the  futile  lids  lay  smooth  over  the  eyes  that 
death  had  not  darkened.  Yvon  knelt  for  a  long  while 
beside  the  man  who,  for  ail  his  efforts,  had  never  succeeded 
in  showing  a  father's  love  or  in  claiming  a  son's.  He 
came  dry-eyed  from  the  bier.  . 

Botsford  haltingly  told  him  the  circumstances  of  his 
father's  death.  Yvon  could  not  understand  why  Her- 
mance  had  come  to  Memramcook.  His  heart  told  him 
happily  it  had  been  for  him.  Still  less  could  he  see  why 
the  blind  man  had  gone  into  the  storm  after  her.  The 
presence  of  Laura  should  explain  it  all.  It  was  signi- 
ficant that  her  being  there  had  caused  Guy  to  strike  her 
to  the  ground  and  set  out  upon  a  reckless  expedition. 
Yvon  determined  to  get  the  truth  from  her.  She  had 
helped  to  kill  his  mother;  he  blamed  her  for  Guy's 
unhappy  end.  Who  could  know  the  agony  that  this 
father  had  passed  through  before  death  kindly  took  him? 
Was  it  God's  pointing  finger  that  directed  him  to 
Zephee's  grave?  That,  it  seemed  to  Yvon,  was  a  fair 
dispensation,  a  mournful  promise  that  the  two  would 
somewhere  be  united  in  peace.  They  would  find  love's 
eternity  in  death,  who  had  loved  too  briefly  on  earth. 
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The  next  day  Guy  Tremblay  was  buried ;  not  beneath 
the  cross  where  his  love  lay;  but  in  the  grave  beside 
his  mother.  Many  came  to  mourn  for  him.  In  his 
short  time  among  them  he  had  made  no  friends ;  enemies 
forgot  their  spite  in  the  contemplation  of  his  death. 
Whatever  had  led  him  into  an  inferno,  whether  love  or 
hate,  madness  or  fear,  his  end  had  been  sad  but  glorious. 
There  were  none  but  saw  the  hand  of  God,  the  mark  of 
the  miraculous,  in  his  passing. 

Yvon  faced  the  day  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE  LONG  DAY 


IT  WAS  of  little  use  to  hope  for  his  pardon,  Her- 
mance.  It  is  admitted  that  the  deed  was  pro- 
voked; but  in  this  country  you  have  the  stern 
justice  of  a  stern  people.  Long  Gabriel  is  dead.  And 
you  saw,  as  I  did,  how  carelessly,  even  cheerfully,  he 
faced  the  grave." 

The  girl  trembled,  but  made  no  answer,  bhe  looked 
towards  the  grey  towers  of  the  penitentiary  down  the 
Valley;  then  down  upon  the  marsh  and  the  river  gleam- 
ing in  the  sun. 

It  was  spring  again  in  the  Valley.  The  last  tenacious 
snow  had  melted  from  the  recesses  of  the  rocks.  The 
marsh-grass  grew  green  and  high  and  cattle  grazed 
between  the  dikes.  Soon  the  orchards  would  be  in 
flower  and  the  short,  sweet  summer  would  bring  long 
warm  days  and  cool  nights.  The  fields  that  Guy  Trem- 
blay  had  prepared  for  his  conquering  crops  were  already 
sown  with  wheat  and  maize  and  barley.  Everywhere 
green  sprouts  pushed  up  from  the  womb  of  earth  and 
great  carts  of  manure  were  even  now  being  hauled  to 
enrich  their  growth. 

All  this  Yvon  directed,  because  it  had  been  his 
father's  wish.  Gregoire  received  less  superintendence 
from  his  new  master.  He  worked  better  for  it;  he  had 
a  chance  to  use  his  native  genius  and  knowledge  of  the 
land  he  husbanded. 

"He  said  he  was  mistaken,"  continued  Yvon.  _  You 
could  not  have  been  his  child.  I  agree  with  him  in  that, 
Hermance;  but  I  think  he  concealed  much  from  us." 

It  was  an  afternoon  in  May.  They  sat  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Beaumont,  on  a  fallen  pine  log  near  Long 
Gabriel's  dwelling.  They  had  gone  there  on  his  last 
request  that  they  take  everything  he  had  left.  The 
months  that  had  passed  had  eased  their  sorrow.  They 
had  found  much  consolation  in  each  other,  and  no  one 
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censured  them  for  turning  where  they  might  have 
relief  from  griefs  so  terrible. 

Yvon  had  never  questioned  Laura.  She  had  left  the 
Valley  before  Guy  Tremblay  was  laid  away.  It  was 
said  that  she  went  to  France;  but  no  one  knew,  and 
nothing  was  heard  of  her.  Long  Gabriel,  on  his  own 
confession,  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Early  in  May, 
Gabriel  Desrosiers  paid  the  penalty  of  a  crime  that  people, 
when  the  facts  were  truly  stated,  came  to  look  upon  as 
an  act  of  justice.  But  there  were  two  who  followed 
him  with  genuine  grief  to  the  grave  and  cherished,  after, 
the  memory  of  a  true  and  noble  heart.  Often  before 
his  death  they  went  to  visit  him  in  the  darkness  of  the 
prison.  His  children,  he  called  them,  and  made  them 
vow  their  love  confusedly  in  his  presence.  His  books, 
his  'cello,  his  sketches  and,  last  of  all,  his  dog,  he  willed 
to  them.  All  his  papers  they  were  to  destroy.  A 
fortune  was  left  to  Hermance,  for  Long  Gabriel  had 
said  nothing  of  Laura's  deception.  It  could  be  of  no 
advantage  to  either  of  them  to  know.  His  secret  died 
with  him. 

"I  was  wrong,"  he  had  told  them  the  last  time  they 
spoke  together.  "My  child  died.  But  I  never  could 
believe  it.  And  I  was  deceived  in  many  things.  But  you 
should  be  thankful,  Hermance,  that  I  am  not  your 
father."  And  he  had  looked  appealingly  at  Yvon  and 
pressed  his  hand.  "Should  she  not,  Yvon?  Mislrel 
It  is  not  well  to  tell  people  that  your  papa  died  in  the 
air,  when  he  was  not  an  aviator  .  .  .  Why  should  I  not 
joke  about  it?  It  is  the  right  of  the  condemned.  You 
are  the  only  ones  to  lament  me,  you,  my  children. 
Venez.  Sit  beside  me.  Let  me  hold  a  hand  of  each  of 
you ;  let  me  look  in  your  young  faces  and  read  the  dear 
promise  of  the  future.  I  see  you  man  and  wife.  I  see 
little  children  about  you.  And  one  of  them  .  .  .  voyons 
...  a  boy  with  abnormally  long  legs  ...  his  name  is 
Gabriel.  Que  c'est  beau!  And  you  will  live  here  in  the 
Valley,  in  the  great  old  house.  There  will  be  many  to 
follow  you  .  .  .  many  of  the  name  of  Tremblay.  Yes. 
It  is  a  good  name." 
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"Now  for  me  it  is  good-by  ...  a  last  good -by. 
The  darkness  comes;  but  for  you  it  is  light  ahead  .  .  . 
my  children  ...  a  long,  long  day  .  .  .  live  it  well  .  .  . 
adieu  V 

They  thought  of  that  farewell  with  suffocating  heart 
and  lumpy  throat.  What  would  not  a  lifetime  of  friend- 
ship with  that  man  have  meant  to  them?  A  short  while 
only  had  they  known  him,  his  changeless  heart,  his  quaint 
lovable  ways,  his  golden  constancy.  To  him  Hermance 
doubly  owed  her  life;  and  Yvon  his. 

They  had  not  questioned  him;  though  both  felt 
there  was  more  that  he  could  say.  If  he  thought  it 
best  that  they  should  not  know,  they  were  content  to 
trust  to  his  wisdom.  And  he,  in  his  wisdom,  saw  that 
it  was  as  well  for  them  not  to  learn  that  their  positions 
were  reversed;  that  one  woman's  fear  that  her  child 
would  live  a  life  of  humiliation  with  its  father's  people, 
another's  jealousy  and  bitterness,  had  fostered  a  great 
deception.  The  two  would  be  one.  Names  did  not 
matter.  Their  patrimonies  would  be  united.  For 
them  the  past  was  unknown  ...  a  mystery  they  would 
not  care  to  solve;  for  him  it  was  dead  and  for  Laura,  he 
hoped,  a  closed  book.  Her  hatred  was  for  Guy  Trem- 
blay;  it  had  been  sated. 

"It  grows  late,  Hermance.  See  how  the  shadows 
lengthen  and  how  dark  is  the  spire  across  the  Valley 
against  the  red  sky.  But  the  grave-stones  are  white. 
One  can  almost  see  the  great  white  cross  by  which  my 
father  died.  I  seem  to  see  it;  yet  that  is  only  illusion. 
It  would  have  seemed  kinder  if  they  had  been  buried 
together.  In  life  they  were  apart;  but  I  know  he  loved 
only  her  .  .  .  only  once.  In  death  if  there  is  meeting, 
I  am  sure  they  have  met.  It  is  still  and  lonesome  here. 
The  little  cabin  where  Long  Gabriel  lived  .  .  .  Come. 
We  will  send  for  the  books  to-morrow." 

Hand  in  hand  they  descended  the  hill.  Below  them 
the  river  flowed  in  ever-widening  sweep  .  .  .  placid, 
sleeping  in  the  sunset.  The  grass  on  the  marsh  bent  in 
the  freshening  wind  and  long  shivers  passed  over,  whit- 
ening it  in  broad  swathes.    They  passed  into  the  wood 
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of  evergreens.  A  dog  ...  a  great  white  and  brown 
collie,  bounded  out  of  the  bush  and  watched  them  with 
big,  sad  eyes.  He  looked  inquiringly  up  the  path  and 
barked  wearily. 

"En  route,  Gros  Jean!"  called  Yvon,  and  beckoned 
to  him. 

The  dog  pricked  up  his  ears,  wagged  his  plume, 
started  towards  them;  then  wheeled  and  trotted  up  the 
hill  down  which  they  had  come. 

"There  is  another  who  will  never  forget,"  said  Her- 
mance.    "But  he  is  blessed  because  he  can  always  hope." 

They  walked  on,  and  came  out  of  the  wood  upon  the 
open  hillside. 

"Phelonise  will  miss  me.    We  must  hurry,  Yvon." 

"Listen."  He  stayed  her.  Up  from  the  village  street 
came  a  faintly  shrill,  sweet,  elfin  piping.  Two  old  men 
.  .  .  one,  carrying  a  great  jug,  walked  like  a  grenadier; 
the  other  hobbled  to  keep  pace,  blowing  on  a  shiny 
flute  .  .  .  Two  old  men  walked  towards  the  sunset. 
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